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SPRING  TERM 

Jan.        3-14     Semester  Registration,  Intown  College. 

Jan.  26-28  Semester  Registration,  School  of  Social  Work,  Graduate 
School. 

Jan.     27  Registration  of  Freshmen,   College   of  Arts   and  Sciences, 

College  of  Business  Administration,  School  of  Education. 

Jan.     30  Semester  begins,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  College  of 

Business  Administration,  School  of  Education,  School  of 
Nursing,  Intown  College,  Graduate  School,  School  of 
Social  Work. 

Jan.      30-31      Semester  Registration,  The  Law  School. 

Feb.     2  Semester  begins.  The  Law  School. 

June    13  University  Commencement. 

SUMMER  SESSION 

June  21-23  Intersession  Registration,  Intown  College 

June  2  5  Intersession  begins,  Intown  College. 

June  2  5-26  General  Registration,  Summer  Session,  Chestnut  Hill. 

June  27  Summer  Session  begins.  Chestnut  Hill. 

Aug.  2  Intersession  ends,  Intown  College. 

Aug.  6  Summer  Session  ends.  Chestnut  Hill. 

FALL  TERM 

Sept.      4-8       Registration,  Intown  College  and  Law  School,  Evening 
Division. 

Sept.  10-14  Registration,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  College  of  Busi- 
ness Administration,  School  of  Education,  School  of 
Nursing,  and  Law  School,  Day  Division. 

Sept.    10  Semester  begins,  Law  School,  Evening  Division. 

Sept.    13-15     Registration,  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Sept.    17  Semester  begins,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  College  of 

Business  Administration,  School  of  Education,  School  of 
Nursing.  Intown  College,  Graduate  School,  Law  School, 
Day  Division. 

Sept.    17-18     Registration,  School  of  Social  Work. 

Sept.    20  Semester  begins.  School  of  Social  Work. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY 


Boston  College  is  one  of  twenty-eight  Jesuit  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  United  States.  The  university  traditions  of  Boston  College  derive 
from  four  centuries  of  academic  experience  and  educational  idealism  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  which  since  its  foundation  by  Ignatius  Loyola  in  1934, 
has  established  and  conducted  institutions  of  higher  learning  throughout 
the  world.  The  foundation  of  Boston  College  arose  from  the  labor  of  the 
first  Jesuit  community  in  New  England,  established  at  St.  Mary's,  in  Bos- 
ton, in  1849.  in  18  57,  John  McElroy,  S.J.,  first  Superior  of  the  Jesuit 
community  at  St.  Mary's,  purchased  the  land  and  erected  the  collegiate 
buildings  on  Harrison  Avenue,  in  Boston,  the  location  of  the  college  for 
fifty  years. 

On  April  1,  1863,  the  College  received  from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  a  university  charter  empowering  the  Board  of  Trustees  to 
confer  degrees  usually  granted  by  colleges  in  the  Commonwealth,  except 
medical  degrees.  This  single  restriction  in  the  charter  was  removed  by 
legislative  amendment,  approved  April  1,  1908.  John  Bapst,  S.J.,  was  the 
first  President  of  Boston  College,  and  inaugurated  the  program  of  col- 
legiate instruction  on  September  5,  1864.  In  1907,  President  Thomas  I. 
Gasson,  S.J.,  secured  the  land  which  is  the  site  of  the  present  campus  at 
Chestnut  Hill.  In  1913,  the  College  was  moved  to  the  Chestnut  Hill 
campus. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  College  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, the  School  of  Education,  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  Law  School,  and  the  Summer  Session  are  conducted  on  the  Chestnut 
Hill  campus.  At  the  present  time,  the  Intown  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  Business  Administration,  the  School  of  Nursing,  the  School  of  Social 
Work,  and  the  Institute  of  Adult  Education  are  conveniently  located  at 
126  Newbury  Street,  in  downtown  Boston.  The  School  of  Liberal  Arts 
in  Lenox,  and  the  School  of  Philosophy  in  Weston  are  restricted  to  student 
members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  Boston  College  Seismological  Ob- 
servatory is  located  on  the  Weston  campus,  about  six  miles  from  Chest- 
nut Hill. 
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The  Schools  of  the  University  and   the  dates   o£  estabUshment   an 
noted  below. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1863. 

The  Summer  Session,  1924. 

The  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1925. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Lenox,  1927. 

The  School  of  Philosophy  and  Sciences,  Weston,  1927. 

The  Law  School,  1929. 

The  Intown  College,  1929. 

The  School  of  Social  Work,  1936. 

The  College  of  Business  Administration,  1938. 

The  Institute  of  Adult  Education,  1945. 

The  School  of  Nursing,  1947. 

The  School  of  Education,  1952. 


A  CCREDIT  ATION 

Boston  College  is  a  member  of,  or  accredited  by,  the  following  ed- 
ucational associations:  The  American  Council  on  Education,  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Colleges,  the  National  Catholic  Educational  Association, 
the  American  Jesuit  Educational  Association,  the  New  England  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools,  the  Section  on  Legal  Education  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
the  American  Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work,  the  National  Nursing 
Accrediting  Service,  the  American  Chemical  Society,  and  other  similar 
organizations. 


The  University  Objective 

As  a  Jesuit  educational  institution,  Boston  College  shares  with  all 
other  Catholic  schools  the  purpose  defined  by  Pope  Pius  XI  in  His  en- 
cyclical on  Christian  Education: 

*'To  cooperate  with  divine  grace  in  forming  the  true  and  perfect 
Christian." 

As  an  institution  of  higher  learning,  Boston  College  has  as  its  objec- 
tive the  conservation,  the  extension,  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  by 
means  of  the  schools,  colleges,  institutions,  and  resources  of  the  Univer- 
sity with  the  purpose  of  imparting,  in  the  tradition  of  Christian  human- 
ism, an  understanding  of  the  unity  of  knowledge,  and  appreciation  of  our 
intellectual  heritage,  a  dedication  to  the  advancement  of  learning,  and 
a  sense  of  personal  and  social  responsibility  as  all  of  these  are  known  in 
the  light  of  reason  and  of  Divine  Revelation. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 

Joseph  R.  N.  Maxwell,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President 

Thomas  F.  Fleming,  S.J.,  M.Ed.,  A.M.,  Assistant  to  the  President 

Edward  J.  Whalen,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Treasurer 

Joseph  R.  Walsh,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Administrator 

Edmond  D.  Walsh,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Director  of  Admissions 


DIRECTORS  OF  UNIVERSITY  SERVICES 

Rev.  Terence  L.  Connolly,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Libraries 

John  P.  Curley,  A.B.,  Graduate  Manager  of  Athletics 

George  P.  Donaldson,  M.B.A.,  Director  of  Vocational 
Guidance  and  Placement 

Rev.  Maurice  V.  Dullea,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Chairman  of  Athletic  Board 

William  J.  Flynn,  M.Ed.,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Alumni  Association 

Charles  J.  Harvey,  A.B.,  Director  of  Publicity 

Francis  E.  Murphy,  M.S.,  Director  of  Audio-Visual  Services 

Rev.  James  F.  Moynihan,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Educational  Guidance 

Rev.  Francis  V.  Sullivan,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Director  of  the 
Alumni  Association 
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ACADEMIC  DEANS 


Rev.  Richard  P.  Burke,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  Acting  Dean 
The  School  of  Social  Work 

Charles  F.  Donovan,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  Dean 
The  School  of  Education 

Paul  A.  FitzGerald,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  Dean 

The  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Director,  the  Summer  Session 

W.  Seavey  Joyce,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  Dean 
The  College  of  Business  Administration 

Rita  P.  Kelleher,  R.N.,  M.Ed.,  Dean 
The  School  of  Nursing 

William  J.  Kenealy,  S.J.,  LL.B.,  Ph.D.,  Dean 
The  Law  School 

Paul  T.  Lucey,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  Dean 
The  School  of  Philosophy  and  Science,  Weston 

John  W.  Ryan,  S.J.,  A.M.,  S.T.L.,  Dean 
The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Patrick  A.  Sullivan,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  Dean 
The  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Lenox 

Charles  B.  Toomey,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Dean 
The  Intown  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Business  Administration 

Donald  J.  White,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Dean 
The  College  of  Business  Administration 


FACULTY  y 

FACULTY 

Rev.  Frederick  J.  Adelmann,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Chairman  of  the  Department 

Raymond  J.  Aherne,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

Michael  Albert,  Dr.  Sc.  Com.  et  Econ. 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Finance 

Redmond  J.  Allman,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Marie  S.  Andrews,  R.N.,  M.S.   Associate  Professor  of  Nursing  Education 

Janet  E.  Aucoin,  M.Ed.  Instructor  in  Business  Education 

Paul  T.  Banks,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Rev.  Robert  F.  Banks,  S.J.,  A.M.  Instructor  in  Classics 

Rev.  Thomas  D.  Barry,  S.J.,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Michael  J.  Beauchemin,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  French 

v^Andre  G.  de  Beauvivier,  A.M.  Associate  Professor  of  French 

Evelyn  M.  Bender,  Ph.D.  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

Vincent  R.  DeBenedictis,  A.M.  Instructor  in  French 

Barbara  L.  Bennett,  M.Ed.  Instructor  in  Education  and  Speech 

v^  Andre  J.  de  Bethune,  Ph.D.  Professor  in  Chemistry 

John  R.  Betts,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Rev.  Stanley  J.  Bezuszka,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Chairman  of  the  Department 

Alice  T.  Bishop,  R.N.,  B.S.  Instructor  in  Nursing 

Rev.  Clarence  N.  Blais,  S.J.,  A.M.  Instructor  in  Physics 

Joseph  Bornstein,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Richard  P.  Boudreau,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 
Paul  A.  Boulanger,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  German 

Rev.  Henry  M.  Brock,  S.J.,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Physics 
Phyllis  V.  Bromwell,  R.N.,  B.S.  Instructor  in  Public  Health  Nursing 
Frederick  T.  Bryan,  M.C.S.,  M.B.A.  Associate  Professor  of  Marketing 
Frank  M.  Buckley,  D.Ed.  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Rev.  Richard  P.  Burke,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  Acting  Dean,  School  of  Social  Work 
Mary  Ann  Burn,  R.N.,  M.Ed.  Instructor  in  Nursing  Education 

Rev.  Thomas  P.  Butler,  S.J.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Margaret  E.  Byrne,  M.Ed.  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Rev.  John  J.  Cadigan,  S.J.,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Robert  J.  Cahill,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  German 

Lorenzo  Calabi,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Rev.  Edward  G.  Callahan,  S.J.,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  Classics 
Rev.  Henry  A.  Callahan,  S.J.,  A.M.,  S.T.L. 

Student  Counsellor,  Lecturer  in  Theology 
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Francis  J.  Campbell,  A.M.  Registrar,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Rev.  Robert  W.  Campbell,  S.J.,  A.M.         Assistant  Professor  of  French 
Rev.  Joseph  P.  Carew,  S.J.,  A.M.,  S.T.L.  Instructor  in  Theology 

William  J.  Carey,  M.B.A.        Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Education 
William  A.  Carito,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Ralph  K.  Carleton,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.  (hon.) 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Rev.  William  A.  Carroll,  S.J.,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  Classics 
Rev.  James  J.  Casey,  S.J.,  A.M.,  S.T.L.  Instructor  in  Theology 

Rev.  Joseph  H.  Casey,  S.J.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Rev.  William  V.  E.  Casey,  S.J.,  A.M.,  S.T.L. 

Associate  Professor  of  Theology,  Chairman  of  the  Department 
Rev.  John  F.  Caxjlfield,  S.J.,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Joseph  R.  Cautela,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Psychology 
Rev.  Richard  J.  Coakley,  S.J.,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 
Rev.  Jeremiah  F.  Coleman,  S.J.,  A.M.,  S.T.L. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Ethics 
Rev.  John  J.  L.  Collins,  S.J.,  A.M.,  M.B.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Finance,  Chair^nan  of  the  Department 

Rev.  Brendan  C.  Connolly,  S.J.,  B.S.L.S.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Librarian,  School  of  Philosophy 

Rev.  Terence  L.  Connolly,  S.J.,  Ph.D.  Director  of  Libraries 

Rev.  Joseph  J.  Connor,  S.J.,  A.M.,  S.T.L. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 
Margaret  F.  Conroy,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

John  C.  Conway,  A.M.        Registrar,  College  of  Business  Administration 
Katherine  C.  Cotter,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

John  R.  Cox,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Rev.  James  T.  Creamer,  S.J.,  A.M.,  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
Joseph  T.  Criscenti,  A.M.  .    Instructor  in  History 

Justin  C.  Cronin,  M.B.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Management,  Acting  Chairman 

of  the  Department 
Rev.  Charles  G.  Crowley,  S.J.,  M.S.  Instructor  in  Physics 

William  J.  Curran,  LL.M.  Associate  Professor  of  Law 

Rev.  Paul  A.  Curtin,  S.J.,  A.M.,  S.T.L.   Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 
William  M.  Daly,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Mary  A.  Darragh,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Work 

Joseph  V.  D'Avella,  A.M. 

Supervisor  of  Industrial  Techniques  Laboratory 
John  N.  Deck,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 


FACULTY  11 

Rev.  John  J.  A.  Devenny,  S.J.,  Ph.D.        Associate  Professor  of  Classics 

Joseph  E.  Devine,  M.B.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Marketing 

Rev.  James  J.  Devlin,  S.J.,  A.M.,  M.S. 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

Paul  A.  Devlin,  M.B.A. ,  C.P.A.  Associate  Professor  of  Accounting 

Stanley  J.  Dmohowski,  B.S.B.A.         Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

Rev.  James  H.  Dolan,  S.J.,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Psychology 

Rev.  Joseph  F.  Donahue,  S.J.,  A.M.,  S.T.L.  Instructor  in  Theology 

Rev.  William  T.  Donaldson,  S.J.,  A.M.    Associate  Professor  of  Classics 

Rev.  Charles  F.  Donovan,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Education,  Chairman  of  the  Departm^ent, 

Dean,  School  of  Education 

John  D.  Donovan,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

Richard  E.  Downing,  M.S.  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

Harry  M.  Doyle,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Government 

Rev.  Robert  F.  Drinan,  S.J.,  LL.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Law,  Assistant  Dean,  The  Law  School 

Rev.  William  F.  Drummond,  S.J.,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Rev.  George  L.  Drury,  S.J.,  M.S.  Instructor  in  Biology 

Rev.  James  L.  Duffy,  S.J.,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Economics 

V^P.  Albert  Duhamel,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  English 

Rev.  Alexander  G.  Duncan,  S.J.,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Vincent  F.  Dunfey,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  and  Statistics 

James  O.  Dunn,  M.B.A.,  C.P.A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Accounting  and  Finance 

Rev.  Daniel  N.  Dwyer,  S.J.,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

M.  Kamil  Dziewanowski,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Ethel  M.  Easter,  R.N.,  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nursing 

Harold  H.  Fagan,  M.S.,  LL.B.  Associate  Professor  of  Chennistry 

Bernard  P.  Farragher,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Frederick  J.  Ferris,  M.S.W. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Community  Organization 

Joseph  Figurito,  D.M.L.  Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

Walter  J.  Fimian,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

Rev.  William  F.  Finneran,  S.J.,  A.M.,  S.T.L. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
John  J.  Fitzgerald,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Rev.  Paul  A.  FitzGerald,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  History,  Dean,  Gradtiate  School  of  Arts 

and  Sciences,  Director  of  The  Summ&r  Session 

Rev.  Francis  Flaherty,  S.J.,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Philosophy 
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Rev.  Robert  P.  Flanagan,  S.J.,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Rev.  John  W.  Flavin,  S.J.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

Rev.  Thomas  F.  Fleming,  S.J.,  M.Ed.,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Government,  Executive  Assistant 

to  the  President 
Radu  R.  Florescu,  A.m.  Instructor  in  History 

Christopher  J.  Flynn,  Jr.,  A.M.,  LL.B. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
Rev.  Daniel  I.  Foley,  S.J.,  A.M.,  S.T.L.  Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 
Albert  M.  Folkard,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Rev.  George  R.  Fuir,  S.J.,  A.M.,  S.T.L. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Philip  F.  Garity,  A.B.,  LL.B.  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

Rev.  Joseph  D.  Gauthier,  S.J.,  D.esL. 

Associate  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Chairman  of  the  Department 

Marie  M.  Gearan,  M.Ed.  Professor  of  Education 

Florence  P.  Genua,  D.Ed.  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Arthur  L.  Glynn,  LL.B.,  M.B.A.,  C.P.A. 

Professor  of  Accounting  and  Finance,  Chairman  of  the  Department 

Rev.  Edward  J.  Gorman,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Ph.L. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Rev.  Thomas  J.  Grace,  S.J.,  D.Phil. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Chairman  of  the  Department 
Walter  T.  Greaney_,  Jr.,  A.M.,  LL.M.  Instructor  in  Finance 

Rev.  Merrill  F.  Greene,  S.J.,  Ph.D.      Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Robert  W.  Greene,  A.B.  Lecturer  in  Modern  Languages 

Rev.  Thomas  J.  Grey,  S.J.,  A.M. 

Instructor  in  History,  Assistant  Dean,  School  of  Education 

Wendell  F.  Grimes,  A.B.,  LL.B.  Associate  Professor  of  Law 

George  F.  G.  Grob,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Rev.  Thomas  F.  Grogan,  S.J.,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  History  and  Edtication 

Rev.  William  G.  Guindon,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics,  Chairman  of  the  Department 

Hans  G.  Haefeli,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Mathematics 

William  J.  Haggerty,  Jr.,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Owen  A.  Hanley,  A.M.  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 

Rev.  James  P.  Hanlon,  S.J.,  A.M.,  S.T.L. 

Instructor  in  Speech  and  Theology 
Rev.  Martin  P.  Harney,  S.J.,  A.M.  Professor  of  History 

Vincent  A.  Harrington,  M.B.A.,  LL.B. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Finance  and  Business  Law 

Irene  Harty  Librarian,  School  of  Social  Work 
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Jean  F.  Hassett,  B.S.  Lecturer  in  Education 

Vincent  L.  Hawes,  M.Ed.  Instructor  in  Education 

Paul  T.  Heffron,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Government,  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Departfnent 

Rev.  Robert  A.  Hewitt,  S.J.,  S.T.D.         Associate  Professor  of  Theology 
William  B.  Hickey,  M.Ed.,  LL.M.  Associate  Professor  of  Law 

Rev.  John  A.  Hinchey,  SJ.,  A.M.,  S.T.L. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Edward  L.  Hirsh,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  English 

William  E.  Hogan,  Jr.,  A.B.,  LL.B.  Assistant  Professor  of  Law 

John  J.  Hooker,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

Richard  E.  Hughes,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Thomas  P.  Hughes,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Weston  M.  Jenks,  Jr.,  A.M.  M.Ed.  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Sister  Mary  Josephina,  C.S.J.,  M.Ed.      Assistant  Professor  of  Edttcation 

Rev.  W.  Seavey  Joyce,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics,  Chairman  of  the  Department, 

Dean,  College  of  Business  Administration 

Rita  P.  KelleheRj  R.N.,  M.Ed. 

Associate  Professor  of  Nursing  Education, 
Dean,  School  of  Nursing 

Rev.  Henry  B.  Kelly,  S.J.,  A.M.  Instructor  in  Classics 

Rev.  William  J.  Kenealy,  S.J.,  LL.B.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Law,  Dean,  The  Law  School 

Mary  W.  Kennedy,  R.N.,  B.S.  Instructor  i7i  Maternity  Nursing 

Helen  J.  Kenny,  M.Ed. 

Registrar  and  Lecturer  in  Educational  Psychology, 

,,  School  of  Nursing 

Joseph  E.  King,  A.M.        Assistant  Professor  of  History  and  Government 

Mary  T.  Kinnane,  A.M. 

Instructor  in  Education,  Dean  of  Woinen,  School  of  Education 

Rev.  John  H.  Kinnier,  S.J.,  M.S.  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

Rev.  Harold  C.  Kirley,  S.J.,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Joseph  F.  Krebs,  A.M.                        .  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Archille  J.  Laferriere,  A.m.  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Pierre  D.  Lambert,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Rev.  Gerard  M.  Landrey,  S.J.,  A.M.,  M.S. 

Assistant  Prof essor  of  Chemistry 

Rev.  Joseph  M.  Larkin,  S.J.,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Rev.  James  P.  Larkin,  SJ.,  A.M.,  S.T.L.   Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 

Rev.  George  F.  Lawlor,  S.J.,  A.M.,  M.S.     Assistant  Prof  essor  of  Biology 

Robert  J.  LeBlanc,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Francis  G.  Lee,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  C.P.A.     Associate  Professor  of  Accounting 
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Rev.  William  J.  Leonard,  S.J.,  A.M.,  S.T.L. 

Associate  Professor  of  Theology 
Truman  S.  Light,  M.S.  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Rev.  Daniel  Linehan,  S.J.,  A.M.,  M.S. 

Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Geophysics y  Director  of  the 

Seismological  Observatory 
Rev.  Francis  A.  Liuima,  S.J.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

Mary  P.  Lodge,  R.N.,  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing,  Assistant  to  Dean,  School  of  Nursing 

Rev.  Frangis  E.  Low,  S.J.,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Rev.  Paul  T.  Lugey,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  Dean,  School  of  Philosophy 
Rev.  Frangis  J.  MacDonald,  S.J.,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Rev,  Arthur  A.  MagGillivray,  S.J.,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Rev.  Francis  C.  Mackin,  S.J.,  A.M.,  S.T.L.  Instructor  in  Theology 

Joseph  P.  Maguire,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Classics 

Rev.  John  M.  Maher,  S.J.,  S.T.D.         Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 
John  L.  Mahoney,  A.M.  Instructor  in  English 

Richard  E.  Malany,  A.M.  Instructor  in  English 

Helen  M.  Manock,  R.N.,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Interpersonal  Relations 
Rene  J.  Margou,  Ph.  D.  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Mary  A.  Mason,  M.S.S.A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work  and  Director  of  field  Work 

Francis  L.  Maynard,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

Joseph  M.  McCafferty,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Rev.  John  A.  McCarthy,  S.J.,  A.M.,  S.T.L. 

Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Rev.  John  J.  McCarthy,  S.J.,  A.M.,  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Joseph  F.  McCarthy,  A.M.,  LL.B. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Law,  Registrar,  The  Law  School 

Timothy  E.  McCarthy,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Rev.  Leo  P.  McCauley,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Classics,  Chairman  of  the  Department 

Vincent  A.  McCrossen,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

Daniel  L.  McCue,  Jr.,  A.M.  Instructor  in  English 

Francis  J.  McDermott,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Frederick  A.  McDermott,  A.B.,  LL.B.  Associate  Professor  of  Law 

Henry  P.  McDonald,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  Marketing 

Rev.  Robert  J.  McEwen,  S.J.,  A.M.      Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
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Rev.  Albert  F.  McGuinn,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.  (hon.) 

Professor  of  Chemistry^  Chairman  of  the  Department 

Mary  E.  McInerney,  LL.B. 

Registrar,  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

George  L.  McKim,  M.Ed.,  A.M.,  LL.B.     Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Rev.  James  D.  McLaughlin,  S.J.,  Ph.D.   Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 

Malcolm  McLoud,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  Classics 

Henry  J.  McMahon,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Rev.  Francis  B.  McManus,  S.J.,  A.M. 

Dean  of  Men,  College  of  Business  Administration 

Rev.  Paul  J.  McManus,  S.J.,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  German 

Rev.  Paul  S.  McNulty,  S.J.,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Royal  E.  McShea,  U.S.A.,  A.B. 

Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics 

Rev.  Walter  J.  Meagher,  S.J.,  Ph.D.         Associate  Professor  of  History 

Rev.  Anthony  B.  Meslis,  S.J.,  A.M.       Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 

John  E.  Millea,  M.B.A.  Lecttcrer  in  Industrial  Managem^ent 

Samuel  J.  T.  Miller,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Louise  S.  Moore,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Rev.  Frederick  L.  Moriarty,  S.J.,  S.S.L.         Professor  of  Semitic  Studies 

Stephen  G.  Morrison,  LL.B.  Assistant  Professor  of  Law, 

Librarian,  The  Law  School 

Cornelius  J.  Moynihan,  A.B.,  LL.B.  Professor  of  Law 

Rev.  James  F.  Moynihan,  S.J.,  Ph.D.     Professor  of  Modern  Psychology, 

Chairman  of  the  Departmeitt 

Rev.  Stephen  A.  Mulcahy,  S.J.,  A.M.       Assistant  Professor  of  Classics 

John  J.  Mulligan,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  German 

Francis  E.  Murphy,  M.S.  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

James  M.  Murphy,  M.C.S.,  LL.B.,  C.P.A.  Instructor  in  Accounting 

Rev.  John  E.  Murphy,  S.J.,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Gaelic  Literature, 

Chairm-an  of  the  Department 

Rev.  John  J.  Murphy,  S.J.,  A.M.  Instructor  in  Economics 

Alexander  Nekam,  J.U.D.,  S.J.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Law 

John  F.  Norton,  A.M.  Associate  Professor  of  English 

Rev.  Edward  H.  Nowlan,  S.J.,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Rev.  John  C.  O'Connell,  S.J.,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Sociology, 

Chairman  of  the  Department 

Major  Thomas  C.  O'Connell,  U.S.A.,  B.S. 

Instructor  in  Military  Science  and  Tactics 

Rev.  Daniel  F.  X.  O'Connor,  S.J.,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Thomas  H.  O'Connor,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  History 
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David  C.  O'Donnell,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Kathleen  A.  O'Donoghue,  M.S.S.W. 

Associate  Professor  of  Medical  Social  Case  Work 

William  J.  O'Keefe,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.  (hon.)  Professor  of  Law 

John  M.  O'Loughlin,  A.B.  Librarian^  The  Bapst  Library 

Marguerite  M.  O'Malley,  R.N.,  B.S. 

Clinical  Instructor  in  Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing 

Robert  F.  O'Malley,  M.S.  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Rev.  Reginald  F.  O'Neill,  S.J.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

John  D.  O'Reilly,  Jr.,  LL.M.  Professor  of  Law 

Mary  C.  O'Toole,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Education 

Alice  L.  Peck,  M.S.W.  Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Work 

Mary  L.  Pekarski,  B.S.L.S. 

Librarian,  Intown  College  and  the  School  of  Ntirsing 

Jacqueline  L.  Penez,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

John  J.  Power,  M.S.  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

Francis  P.  Powers,  M.Ed.  Instructor  in  Education 

Gerald  F.  Price,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Marketing, 

Chairman  of  the  Department 

Captain  Albert  S.  Pugh  III,  U.S.A.,  B.S. 

Instructor  in  Military  Science  and  Tactics 

Rev.  Joseph  F.  Quane,  S.J.,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

I^-Maurice  J.  QuiNLAN,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  English 

Antoinette  T.  Ragucci,  R.N.,  B.S. 

Clinical  Instructor  in  Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing 

Rev.  Charles  J.  Reardon,  S.J.,  A.M. 

Student  Counsellor,  Lecturer  in  Theology 

Rev.  Leo  A.  Reilly,  S.J.,  A.M.,  S.T.L.  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Rev.  Oswald  A.  Reinhalter,  S.J.,  A.M.  Professor  of  Classics 

Paul  W.  Riley,  B.L.S.  Librarian,  College  of  Business  Administration 

Rev.  James  W.  Ring,  S.J.,  A.M.,  M.S.  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

Rev.  John  P.  Rock,  S.J.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Rev.  Charles  M.  Roddy,  S.J.,  A.M.         Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Raymond  A.  de  Roover,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Economics 

Ferdinand  L.  Rousseve,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

Rev.  John  W.  Ryan,  S.J.,  A.M.  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 

Lecturer  in  English 

Rev.  Martin  E.  Ryan,  S.J.,  A.M.  Instructor  in  Classics 

Paul  L.  Ryan,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  French 

Pauline  R.  Sampson,  R.N.,  M.Ed. 

Clinical  Instructor  in  Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing 

Rev.  Daniel  J.  Saunders,  S.J.,  S.T.D.       Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 
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Charles  J.  Scully,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

Mary  E.  Shaughnessy,  R.N.,  M.S.    Instructor  in  Public  Health  Nursing 
James  E.  Shaw,  LL.M.,  M.B.A.  Associate  Professor  of  Business  Law, 

Chairman  of  the  Department 
Rev.  Joseph  E.  Shea,  S.J.,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Psychology 

Rev.  Joseph  L.  Shea,  S.J.,  A.M. 

Dean  of  Men,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Rev.  Leo  A.  Shea,  S.J.,  A.M.,  S.T.L.  Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 

John  W.  Shork,  M.S.  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

Rev.  Daniel  J.  Shine,  S.J.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Rev.  Thomas  E.  Shortell,  S.J.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Ethics 

Ernest  A.  Siciliano,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Spanish 

Clara  M.  Siggins,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Emil  Slizewski,  A.B.,  LL.B.  Associate  Professor  of  Law 

Rev.  George  F.  Smith,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

Rev.  Thoaias  J.  Spillane,  S.J.,  A.M.,  S.T.L. 

Instructor  in  Theology,  Assistant  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Leona  Stapleton,  R.N.,  A.M.  Lecttirer  in  Nursing  of  Children 

Elizabeth  A.  Strain,  M.Ed.  Registrar,  School  of  Education 

Bernard  J.  Sullivan,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

Charles  M.  Sullivan,  A.M.  Instructor  in  Economics 

Rev.  John  C.  Sullivan,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Ph.L. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

John  J.  Sullivan,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Katherine  E.  Sullivan,  M.Ed.  Instructor  in  Elementary  Methods 

Rev.  Patrick  A.  Sullivan,  S.J.,  Ph.D.       Assistant  Professor  of  Classics, 

Dean,  The  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Richard  S.  Sullivan,  LL.M.  Professor  of  Law 

Rev.  Francis  W.  Sweeney,  S.J.,  A.M.  Instructor  in  English 

Kenneth  J.  Tauer,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Rev.  Carl  J.  Thayer,  S.J.,  A.M.  Instructor  in  Classics 

Rev.  John  A.  Tobin,  S.J.,  Ph.D.         Student  Counsellor,  The  Law  School 

Rev.  Francis  J.  Toolin,  S.J.,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Theology 

Rev.  Charles  B.  Toomey,  S.J.,  A.M.     Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy, 

Dean,  Intown  College 

Eileen  M.  Tosney,  A.M.  Registrar  and  Lecturer  in  English, 

Intown  College 

Ethel  Trafton,  R.N.,  B.S.  Lecturer  in  Nursing  of  Children 

Joseph  F.  TuPvLey,  A.M.  Director,  Bureau  of  Business  Research 

Roger  P.  Vancour,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

Leon  M.  Vincent,  M.S.  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 
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Captain  Brady  L.  Vogt,  Jr.,  U.S.A. 

Instructor  in  Military  Science  and  Tactics 

Rev.  Edmond  D.  Walsh,  S.J.,  A.M.  Director  of  Admissions 

John  J.  Walsh,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Maurice  K.  Walsh^  M.Ed.  .  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Rev.  Michael  P.  Walsh,  S.J.,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Biology, 

Chairman  of  the  Department 

Rev.  Thomas  J.  Walsh,  S.J.,  A.M.,  S.T.L. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 

Norman  J.  Wells,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Rev.  Henry  P.  Wennerberg,  S.J.,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Theology 

Rev.  Maurice  A.  Whelton,  S.J.,  A.M.,  S.T.L. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 

Donald  J.  White,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Economics,  Associate  Dean, 

College  of  Business  Administration 

Frederick  E.  White,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Physics 

Robert  G.  Williams,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

Rev.  Alphonsus  C.  Yumont,  S.J.,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  Classics 

Harold  A.  Zager,  M.S.  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Frederick  J.  Zappala,  M.B.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting 

Shirley  A.  Zirkel,  A.B.  Registrar,  School  of  Social  Work 
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Joseph  F.  Abely,  Jr.,  M.B.A.,  Industrial  Management 

College  of  Business  Administration 


Intown  College 

School  of  Nursing 

Graduate  School 

Intown  College 

Law  School 

School  of  Social  Work 


Intown  College 

School  of  Social  Work 

School  of  Nursing 

Law  School 

Intown  College 

School  of  Nursing 

School  of  Nursing 

Graduate  School 


Sister  Agatha,  M.Ed.,  Child  Development 

John  F.  Bean,  M.S.S.W.,  Sociology 

Mildred  M.  Berwick,  Ph.D.,  Education 

Robert  F.  Buck,  A.M.,  Economics 

Andrew  A.  Caffrey,  LL.M. 

Thomas  E.  Caulfield,  M.D.,  Psychiatry 

C.  Raymond  Chase,  Comw^unity  Chest  and  Council 

School  of  Social  Work 

Catherine  B.  Conners,  M.Ed.,  Education 

Esther  C.  Cook,  A.B.,  Psychiatric  Case  Work 

Mary  T.  Davis,  M.A.O.,  Public  Speaking 

Charles  J.  Delaney,  LL.B. 

Sister  De  Paul,  R.N.,  B.S.,  Child  Development 

Adele  Dronsick,  B.S.,  Nutrition 

Bess  Ellison,  R.N.,  M.S.,  Tube'rculosis  Nursing 

Thomas  G.  DeFabiny,  M.P.A.,  Econom^ics 

John  M.  Flynn,  M.D.,  F.A.C.P.,  Medical  Information 

School  of  Social  Work 

FIarry  Fulchino,  M.D.,  Obstetrics  School  of  Nursing 

Rev.  Mortimer  H.  Gavin,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  Economics  Graduate  School 

Rev.  James  F.  Geary,  S.J.,  A.M.,  S.T.L.,  Theology        School  of  Nursing 

Sister  Genevieve,  A.M.,  Child  Development 

Katherine  Campana  Giromini,  B.S.,  Nutrition 

Richard  H.  Graham,  M.S.,  Geophysics 

William  J.  Grattan,  A.M.,  History 

Janice  Guidoboni,  B.S.,  Nutrition 

Katharine  M.  Hastings,  A.M.,  French 

Joseph  P.  Healey,  M.B.A.,  LL.B. 

Philip  T.  Hopkins,  Public  Relations 

William  J.  Horne,  A.M.,  Economics 

Barbara  McIntyre  Hunt,  R.N.,  M.N.,  Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing 

School  of  Nursing 
Joseph  J.  Hurley,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Business  Law 

College  of  Business  Administration 
Marie  A.  Johnson,  A.M.,  English  School  of  Nursing 

Sister  Josephine,  M.S.W.,  Child  Development  Intown  College 

Sister  Justine,  M.S.W.,  Child  Development  Intown  College 


Intown  College 

School  of  Nursing 

Graduate  School 

School  of  Nursing 

School  of  Nursing 

Intown  College 

Law  School 

School  of  Social  Work 

Intown  College 
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Helen  J.  Keliher,  R.N.,  M.S.,  Nursing  of  Childreii  School  of  Nursing 

William  A.  Lynch,  M.D.,  Obstetrics  School  of  Nursing 

Thomas  H.  D.  Mahoney,  Ph.D.,  History  Graduate  School 

Rev.  George  V.  McCabe,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  Education  Graduate  School 

Rt.  Rev.  Daniel  T.  McColgan,  Ph.D.,  Sociology  Intown  College 

Francis  E.  McElroy,  M.S.S.W.,  Vnblic  Welfare  Services 

School  of  Social  Work 
Hazel  Midwood,  R.N.,  B.S.,  Industrial  Nursing  School  of  Nursing 

John  H.  Monahan,  A.M.,  Mathematics  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Paul  V.  Mulkern,  M.S.S.W.,  Labor  Relations  School  of  Nursing 

Catherine  Mullin,  R.N.,  B.S.,  Maternity  Niirsing      School  of  Nursing 
John  F.  Mungovan,  M.S.S.W.,  Sociology        College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Francis  A.  Murray,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Business  Law 

College  of  Business  Administration 

Dorothy  W.  Myers,  M.S.S.A.,  Social  Work.  Research 

School  of  Social  Work 
Elliot  Norton,  A.M.,  English  Intown  College 

Rev.  Thomas  B.  Pierce,  S.T.L.,  Philosophy  School  of  Nursing 

Margaret  Reilly,  R.N.,  Child  Growth  and  Development 

School  of  Nursing 

Frederick  Rosenheim,  M.D.,  Psychiatric  Information 

School  of  Social  Work 

A.  Daniel  Rubenstein,  M.D.,  Public  Health  Nursing 

School  of  Nursing 
Robert  B.  Russell,  A.M.,  English  Intown  College 

Lawrence  E.  Ryan,  LL.B.,  Business  Law 

College  of  Business  Administration 
Charlotte  A.  Scott,  R.N.,  B.S.,  Chemistry  School  of  Nursing 

Thomas  F.  Sexton,  M.S.,  Geophysics  Graduate  School 

Rev.  Robert  H.  Stafford,  S.T.D.,  Philosophy  School  of  Nursing 

Christopher  T.  Standish,  M.D.,  Psychiatric  Information 

School  of  Social  Work 
Eric  Stenholm,  M.B.A.,  LL.B.,  Accounting 

College  of  Business  Administration 
Leon  Sternfeld,  M.D.,  Community  Health  Services 

School  of  Social  Work 

Nora  A.  Sullivan,  R.N.,  Operative  Technique  School  of  Nursing 

Rev.  Stanislaus  T.  Sypek,  Ph.D.,  Sociology  Intown  College 

Rudolph  W.  Waniek,  Ph.D.,  Physics  Graduate  School 

William  A.  Welch,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Education  Graduate  School 
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Charles  Baker,  A.B, 
Walter  Bankowski,  B.S. 

ArMAND  BOISSELLE,  B.S. 

Francis  Callahan,  B.S. 
MaryCiannavei,  A.B. 
Robert  Ciullo,  B.S. 
James  Cotter,  A.B. 
Dorothy  Crowley,  A.B. 
David  DeLaura,  A.B. 
Terence  Dewsnap,  A.B. 
Bernard  Donnelly,  A.B. 
Arthur  Downing,  B.S. 
Paul  Flaherty,  A.B. 
Thomas  Flaherty,  A.B. 
Alice  Fellows,  A.B. 
Kenneth  Ferren,  A.B. 
Arthur  Forcier,  B.S. 
William  Freitas,  B.S. 
Rosalie  Gardner,  A.B. 
William  Gavin,  A.B. 
Rosemary  Gellene,  B.S. 
Walter  Grover,  B.S.B.A. 
Paul  Guevin,  B.S. 
John  Hennessey,  B.S. 
Edward  Heuston,  B.S. 
James  Horace,  B.S. 
Donald  Kasarda,  B.S. 
John  Kellaher,  A.B. 
James  J.  Kenneally,  A.M. 
Daniel  Kudrak,  B.S. 
Dorothea  Lannon,  A.B. 
Sherman  LaShua,  A.B. 
Roland  Letourneau,  A.B. 
Marjorie  Lynch,  B.S. 
Priscilla  McCann,  A.B. 
Richard  McCarthy,  A.B. 
John  McDonald,  B.S. 
Kenneth  McDonald,  B.S. 


Modern  Languages 

Education 

Chemistry 

Education 

Modern  Languages 

Biology 

Economics 

Physics 

Enghsh 

EngUsh 

Modern  Languages 

Physics 

Physics 

Biology 

English 

Classics 

History  and  Government 

Chemistry 

Chemistry 

Modern  Languages 

Biology 

Economics 

Chemistry 

History  and  Government 

English 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Mathematics 

History 

Chemistry 

Education 

Chemistry 

History  and  Government 

Education 

Modern  Languages 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Physics 
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James  McDonough,  A.B. 
Dona  McManus,  A.B. 
Edward  Montana,  B.S. 
Donald  Morgan,  B.S. 
Irene  Morin,  B.S. 
Francis  O'Brien,  B.S.B.A. 
John  O'Brien,  B.S. 
Sebastien  Odend'hal,  B.S. 
Joseph  Padur,  B.S. 
Janet  Paradis,  B.S. 
Anthony  Pawloski,  B.S. 
A.  Constance  Penta,  A.B. 
Jerome  Perez,  B.S. 
Richard  Rafferty,  B.S. 
Dominic  Raso,  B.S. 
Francis  Reardon,  A.B. 
Claire  Reichard,  B.S. 
Frank  Reynolds,  B.S. 
John  Reynolds,  B.S.B.A. 
John  Riley,  B.S. 
Robert  Rowell,  B.S. 
Lewis  Songer,  B.S. 
Francis  Stretton,  B.S. 
William  Tiernan,  B.S. 
Joseph  Torres,  B.S. 
Leo  Towle,  B.S. 
Ellen  Verchot,  A.B. 
Albert  Warnas,  B.S. 
John  Watts,  A.B.,  M.F.A. 
John  Windhausen,  A.B. 
William  Workman,  A.B. 


Classics 

Education 

History  and  Government 

Physics 

Biology 

Economics 

History  and  Government 

Geophysics 

Physics 

Biology 

Chemistry 

English 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Physics 

Economics 

Chemistry 

Mathematics 

Economics 

Mathematics 

Chemistry 

Economics 

Chemistry 

History  and  Government 

Biology 

Biology 

English 

Physics 

Education 

History  and  Government 

Chemistry 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 


OFFICERS  OF   ACADEMIC  ADMINISTRATION 

John  \V.  Ryan,  SJ.,  A.M.,  S.T.L.,  Dean 

Rev.  Thomas  J.  Spillane,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Assistant  Dean 

Joseph  L.  Shea,  S.J.,  A.M.,  S.T.L.,  Dean  of  Men 

Francis  J.  Campbell,  A.M.,  Registrar 


ACADEMIC    COUNCIL 

John  W.  Ryan,  S.J.,  A.M.,  S.T.L.,  Cbairfnan 

Henry  A.  Callahan,  S.J.,  S.T.L.,  Secretary 

John  R.  Betts,  Ph.D. 

William  M.  Daly,  Ph.D. 

James  J.  Devlin,  S.J.,  M.S. 

P.  Albert  Duhamel,  Ph.D. 

John  W.  Flavin,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 

Albert  M.  Folkard,  A.M. 

Harold  C.  Kirley,  S.J.,  S.T.L. 

Joseph  L.  Shea,  S.J.,  A.M. 

Ernest  A.  Siciliano,  Ph.D. 

Michael  P.  Walsh,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 
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UNIVERSITY   AFFILIATIONS 

Boston  College  is  a  member  of,  or  approved  by,  the  following  insti- 
tutions: The  Association  of  American  Colleges,  The  American  Council 
on  Education,  The  Association  of  American  Law  Schools,  The  Section 
of  Legal  Education  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  The  American 
Jesuit  Educational  Association,  The  National  Catholic  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, The  American  Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work,  The  New 
England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  and  the  Regents 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Further,  it  enjoys  the 
special  recognition  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 

Education  of  Veterans 

Boston   College   is    approved    by   the   Federal   Government    for    the 
education  and  training  of  veterans  under  the  various  veterans'  laws: 
Public  Law   16 — 78th  Congress  -  The  Act  Providing  for  the  Rehabili- 
tation of  Disabled  Veterans. 

Public  Law  894 — Extension   of  Public   Law    16,   as   amended   by   the 
81st  Congress. 

Public  Law  346 — 78th  Congress  -  Serviceman's  Readjustment  Act  of 

1944. 
Public  Law    190 — 79th  Congress    -    Voluntary  Recruitment   Act   of 
October,  1945. 

'^Public  Law   5  50 — 82nd  Congress  -  Veterans'  ReadjustmentAssistance 

Act  of  1952. 

Religion 

In  the  admission  of  students  to  Boston  College,  no  discrimination  is 
made  on  the  ground  of  religious  belief.  Non-Catholic  students  are  not 
obliged  to  attend  religious  services,  nor  are  they  obliged  to  take  any  of 
the  courses  in  Theology  which  run  through  the  four  years  of  the  pre- 
scribed program. 

For  the  Catholic  students  a  carefully  integrated  course  in  Theology 
covers  the  entire  cycle  of  Catholic  doctrine  and  moral  teaching.  In  this 
way  the  student  is  provided  a  solid  background  of  knowledge  of  his  faith 
and  the  Christian  code  of  life.  Opportunities  are  present  for  the  attend- 
ance of  Mass,  for  the  reception  of  the  sacraments  of  the  Eucharist  and 
Penance,  and  for  membership  in  the  League  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  the 
Sodality  of  Our  Lady.  Each  year  a  retreat  of  three  days  is  given  and  every 
Catholic  student  is  obliged  to  follow  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Igna- 
tius. And  most  important  of  all,  an  atmosphere  of  religious  faith  per- 
meates the  campus  and  lecture  halls. 

"' — All  Veterans  who  are  eligible  for  training  under  Public  Latu  5  50  are 
advised  to  consult  the  Dean  of  Admissions  regarding  final  vocational 
objective  and  degree  desired  before  applying  for  benefits  under  this 
law.  Veterans  of  the  Korean  War  are  personally  responsible  for  all 
tuition  and  fees. 
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Objectives 

Boston  College  is  a  Catholic  College  which  is  a  member  of  the 
Jesuit  Educational  Association.  As  such  it  is  associated  in  objectives 
with  the  28  other  Jesuit  Colleges  in  the  U.S.  and  continues  a  400  year  old 
tradition  of  education  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Jesuit  Ratio 
Studiorum. 

As  a  Catholic  College,  its  ultimate  objective  is  best  expressed  in  the 
words  of  Pius  XI  in  his  Encyclical  on  the  Christian  Education  of  Youth: 

The  true  Christian,  product  of  Christian  education,  is  the 
supernatural  man  who  thinks,  judges  and  acts  constantly  and  con- 
sistently in  accordance  with  right  reason,  illumined  by  the  super- 
natural Hght  of  the  example  and  teaching  of  Christ;  in  other  words, 
to  use  the  current  term,  the  true  and  finished  man  of  character. 

As  a  Jesuit  College,  it  follows  the  Jesuit  tradition  of  belief  in  the 
particular  excellence  of  a  Liberal  Arts  Education  in  achieving  this 
ultimate  objective  of  a  mature  and  rounded  development  of  the  student's 
natural  abilities  perfected  by  supernatural  grace.  Accordingly,  through 
all  four  years  there  is  a  carefully  integrated  program  of  Liberal  Arts 
courses.  This  program  endeavors  specifically  to  train  the  minds  of  its 
students  in  clear,  logical  and  accurate  thinking  through  such  courses  as 
Logic,  Mathematics  and  Natural  Sciences.  It  strives  to  develop  the 
student's  ability  for  clear  and  forceful  self-expression  through  courses 
in  English  Composition,  Rhetoric  and  Languages.  It  seeks  to  inculcate 
a  knowledge  of  human  nature  through  the  study  of  Literature;  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  past  through  the  study  of  History;  and  a  contemporary 
social  awareness  through  an  understanding  of  modern  society  in  the  light 
of  its  past  history  as  well  as  through  studies  in  Modern  History  and 
Modern  Social  and  Moral  Philosophy.  Finally,  and  most  important  in 
its  Liberal  Arts  program,  Boston  College  emphasizes  for  all  students  a 
clear  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  ultimate  religious,  philosophical  and 
moral  values  through  its  many  courses  in  Philosophy  and  Theology.  In 
the  teaching  of  this  Liberal  Arts  curriculum  a  special  effort  is  made  to 
follow  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Jesuit  Ratio  Studionun: 

The  student  should  be  induced  to  work  at  his  studies  and 
develop  himself  by  self -activity  rather  than  by  passive  listening; 
apart  from  the  mere  acquisition  of  information,  the  natural  powers 
and  talents  of  the  students  must  receive  training  and  development. 

In  addition  to  this  basic  Liberal  Arts  program,  Boston  College  strives 
to  provide  the  student  with  a  solid  undergraduate  foundation  in  one  of 
the  following  areas  of  study  which  the  student  may  elect  as  a  major  field 
of  concentration:  Biology,  Chemistry,  Classics,  Economics,  Education, 
English,  Government,  History,  Modern  Languages,  Modern  Psychology, 
Physics  and  Sociology. 
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Concomitantly  with  this  formal  curriculum,  Boston  College  strives 
to  produce  "the  true  and  finished  man  of  character"  with  an  extensive 
co-curricular  program.  It  endeavors  to  educate  the  Christian  gentleman 
not  only  through  its  courses  but  through  the  atmosphere  that  pervades 
the  campus  and  through  the  opportunity  of  attending  Retreats,  Sodality 
Activities  and  other  spiritual  exercises.  It  seeks  to  develop  the  rounded 
scholar  through  its  many  co-curricular  Societies  such  as  Debating,  Dram- 
atics, the  College  Magazine,  the  College  Paper,  the  various  Departmental 
Academies,  etc.  And,  finally,  Boston  College  believes  that  a  sound  mind 
requires  a  sound  body  and  provides  for  the  health  of  its  students  with  an 
extensive  and  carefully  organized  program  of  intra-mural  sports. 

ADMISSION,  TUITION  AND  FEES 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

General  Statement 

Entrance  requirements  are  administered  by  the  Committee  on  Ad- 
missions. Applications  must  be  filed  with  the  Committee  early  in  the 
final  year  of  the  applicant's  secondary  school  studies,  preferably  by  the 
middle  of  February.  Applicants  must  possess  a  regular  high  school 
diploma  and  should  present  courses  in  the  following  areas:  English,  modern 
or  ancient  languages,  mathematics,  social  studies,  science  and  other 
courses  which  correlate  with  the  program  of  studies  which  the  applicant 
intends  to  pursue.  All  applicants  are  required  to  present  four  units  in 
English,  one  unit  in  algebra,  one  unit  in  plane  geometry.  Applicants  in- 
tending to  major  in  science  or  mathematics  are  advised  to  take  additional 
courses  in  intermediate  algebra  and  trigonometry. 

The  applicant's  field  of  specialization  will  be  determined  in  part  by 
his  high  school  preparation.  The  Committee  on  Admissions  will  consider 
the  character,  personality  and  health  of  each  applicant  and  those  who  are 
judged  to  show  promise  of  success  in  college  studies  will  be  declared 
eligible  for  admission. 

The  Director  is  always  glad  to  consult  with  the  principal,  guidance 
director  or  student  regarding  the  curriculum  of  an  individual  and  advise 
ways  in  which  the  student's  program  may  be  adjusted  to  his  particular 
needs. 

The  academic  requirements  for  the  various  degrees  are  as  follows: 

Bachelor  of  Arts 
Plane  Geometry  Latin"""' 

English""  Algebra 

Other  courses 


''Four  years  required. 
''''^Students  who  are  deficient  in  Latin  requirements  may,  by  arrangement 
with  the  Assistant  Dean,  take  special  Latin  courses  to  compensate 
for  such  deficiency. 
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Bachelor  of  Sciences  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics 

AND  Mathematics 
English"'  Plane  Geometry 

Science""'"'*'  Algebra 

Other  courses 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  History  and  Social  Science 
English"'  Algebra 

Plane  Geometry 
Other  courses 

Methods  of  Admission 

Graduates  of  accredited  high  schools  are  admitted  (1)  by  certifi- 
cating grades,  (2)  by  entrance  examinations.  Candidates  applying  for 
admission  by  certificating  grades  without  examination  must  submit  cer- 
tificating *'B"  grades  in  all  courses  studied  during  the  four  years  of  high 
school.  Admission  by  certificating  grades  will  be  determined  by  the 
Committee  on  Admissions.  Candidates  who  are  admitted  by  certificating 
grades  are  notified  of  admission  approximately  two  weeks  after  receipt  of 
the  completed  application.  All  students  who  are  admitted  by  entrance 
examinations  must  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board.  This  test  may  be  taken  in  the  December, 
January  or  March  series.  Candidates  are  urged  to  take  this  test  no  later 
than  March.  Candidates  who  are  admitted  by  entrance  examinations  are 
notified  of  admission  approximately  five  to  six  weeks  after  the  date  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  test  taken  by  the  candidate.  In 
the  absence  of  a  personal  notice  waiving  entrance  tests,  all  candidates 
must  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test. 

Application  forms  and  information  bulletins  for  the  Scholastic  Apti- 
tude Test  may  be  obtained  from  their  high  school  or  by  writing  to  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  P.O.  Box  592,  Princeton,  New 
Jersey.  Late  applicants  will  be  given  particular  directions  regarding 
entrance  examinations  by  the  Director  of  Admissions. 

All  candidates  for  admission  must  file  a  regular  application  for 
Boston  College  and  should  follow  the  directions  on  the  application  care- 
fully and  promptly.  Application  forms  and  information  bulletins  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Admissions,  Boston  College, 
Chestnut  Hill   67,  Massachusetts. 

Scholarships 

All  scholarship  candidates  must  present  certificating  "B"  grades 
in  all  courses  and  must  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  in  the  January 
or  March  series.  The  March  series  is  preferred.  Applications  for  schol- 
arships must  be  received  before  April  1.  Special  scholarship  applications 
are  sent  to  the  candidates  after  receipt  of  the  application  for  admission. 


'''Four  years  required. 
'''"'''''Biology,  Chemistry  or  Physics. 
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All  scholarship-aid  grants  are  made  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  achieve- 
ment and  financial  need.  Although  all  scholarship  aid  is  granted  for 
four  years,  the  renewal  of  this  aid  year  by  year  is  contingent  on  the  con- 
tinuance of  financial  need  and  superior  academic  performance.  An- 
nouncement of  scholarship-aid  awards  is  made  during  the  second  week 
of  May.  Twelve  Presidential  Scholarships  are  awarded  to  students  who 
show  outstanding  ability,  academic  promise,  character  and  leadership. 
These  are  four-year  avv^ards  carrying  a  stipend  of  $2,200,  for  full  tuition. 
Freshman  Competitive  Awards  are  determined  by  the  scores  in  the  College 
Board  tests.  These  awards,  granted  to  freshmen,  are  partial  tuition 
scholarships  ranging  from  one-quarter  to  three-quarters  tuition  and  con- 
tinue for  four  years  if  academic  requirements  are  met.  A  student  loan 
fund  is  available  to  students  who  have  completed  one  semester.  Loans 
are  made  on  short  or  long  term  notes  at  low  interest  rates. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 

Candidates  for  admission  to  Boston  College  from  another  college  of 
approved  standing  should  apply  in  writing  to  the  Director  of  Admissions, 
Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill  (>7 ^  Massachusetts. 

The  candidate  for  admission  with  advanced  standing  must  present 
the  following: 

1.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class. 

2.  A  regular  application  for  admission  to  Boston  College. 

3.  An  official  transcript  of  all  college  courses  and  a  statement  of  hon- 
orable dismissal.  Advanced  standing  is  granted  only  for  courses  in 
which  a  grade  better  than  the  passing  grade  has  been  recorded  at  the 
institution  previously  attended  and  for  courses  which  are  equivalent 
to  courses  offered  at  Boston  College. 

4.  A  catalogue  of  the  college  from  which  the  candidate  is  transferring. 

5.  A  statement  of  the  reasons  for  transfer. 

After  an  appraisal  of  the  college  record,  the  candidate  will  be  in- 
formed of  the  terms  of  acceptance  and  credits  allowed  in  transfer. 

Dormitory  Accommodations 

Four  dormitory  buildings  on  the  campus  provide  accommodations 
for  a  limited  number  of  students.  Boarding  faciUties  are  also  available 
off  campus  in  a  number  of  approved  residences  near  the  College.  Students 
living  in  these  private  residences  may  arrange  to  take  their  meals  at  the 
Students'  Dining  Hall. 

Address  requests  for  Dormitory  and  Boarding  Accommodations  to: 

Office  of  Director  of  Housing 

Boston  College 

Chestnut  Hill   ^7 ^   Massachusetts 
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GENERAL  DESCRIPTION   OF  COURSES 

CURRICULA 

The  ideal  of  a  Liberal  Arts  education  at  Boston  College  is  to  give 
a  student  a  genuinely  rounded  educational  background.  American  experi- 
ments in  excessive  electivism  have  already  made  it  evident  that  such  a 
background  is  desirable  and  necessary  if  a  college  graduate  is  to  have  the 
type  of  culture  that  is  needed  for  the  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  the 
finer  things  of  life  as  well  as  the  trained  mind  and  mature  judgment  that 
are  required  for  successful  advancement  in  any  business  or  profession. 
Accordingly,  the  Liberal  Arts  curriculum  at  Boston  College  includes 
such  basic  Liberal  Arts  subjects  as  English,  Literature,  Mathematics,  His- 
tory, Languages,  Natural  Science  and  Social  Studies. 

It  is  on  this  Liberal  Arts  foundation  that  curricula  are  offered  in  the 
following  elective  fields  of  concentration:  Biology,  Chemistry,  Classics, 
Economics,  Education,  English,  Government,  History,  Mathematics, 
Modern  Languages,  Modern  Psychology,  Physics  and  Sociology.  Early 
in  his  career  at  Boston  College  each  student  selects  a  major  in  one  of  these 
fields,  after  consultation  with  the  Chairmen  of  the  Departments  in  which 
he  is  interested.  Within  the  various  curricula  the  elective  courses,  which 
make  up  a  large  part  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  schedules,  are  chosen  in 
such  a  way  as  to  acquire  sufficient  credits  (at  least  18)  in  the  student's 
major  field  and  additional  credits  in  some  allied,  or  minor,  branch  of 
study.  The  curricula  are  arranged  so  as  to  provide  the  student  with 
adequate  preparation  for  graduate  work  in  his  major  field. 

Special  curricula  are  organized  for  pre-medical  and  pre-dental 
students  who  may  follow  either  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  course.  Any  Sophomore  in  one  of  these  courses  who  does  not 
attain  a  75%  average  in  General  Chemistry  is  strongly  urged,  by  letter, 
to  withdraw  from  the  pre-medical  curriculum.  No  recommendation  for 
medical  schools  are  sent  out  from  Boston  College  unless  a  student  has  a 
science  average  of  at  least  80%  at  the  end  of  his  Junior  Year.  All  who 
complete  the  course  will  have  acquired  more  than  the  minimum  credits 
required  for  entrance  to  Class  A  Medical  Schools."" 


-The  American  Medical  Association  has  accepted  the  following  as  the 
minimum  requirem-ents  for  admission  to  Class  A  Medical  Schools: 
English  (6  hrs.) ,  Inorg.  Chem.  (8  hrs.) ,  Org.  Chem.  {4  hrs.) ,  Physics 
(8  hrs.)y  Biology  {8  hrs.),  Foreign  Lang.  {8  hrs.),  non-science  sub- 
jects (12  hrs.),  additional  college  credits  {60  hrs.). 
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On  the  next  few  pages  are  printed  the  outlines  of  each  of  the  cur- 
ricula offered  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  These  outlines  indicate 
the  various  combinations  of  courses  and  the  order  in  which  they  are  taken. 

The  System  of  Numbering  Courses 

The  courses  offered  in  the  College  and  the  Graduate  School  are  num- 
bered in  accordance  with  a  unified  plan.  To  facilitate  consultation  the 
following  points  should  be  noted: 

1.  Courses  numbered  from  1  to  10  are  for  Freshmen  only. 

2.  Courses  numbered  from  11  to  20  are  for  Freshmen  and  Sopho- 

mores. 

3.  Courses  numbered  from  21  to  30  are  for  Sophomores  only. 

4.  Courses  numbered  from  31  to  40  are  for  Sophomores  and  are  also 

open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

5.  Courses  numbered  from  41  to  50  are  for  Juniors  only. 

6.  Courses  numbered  from  51  to  100  are  for  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

7.  Courses  numbered  from  101  to  200  are  for  advanced  undergrad- 

uates.   Graduate  students   may  be  admitted  to  a  limited 
number  of  these  courses. 

8.  Courses  numbered  from  201  to  400  are  for  graduate  students 

only.  In  rare  cases  undergraduates  may  take  such  courses  by 
special  permission  of  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

9.  Courses  numbered  below  101  are  not  accepted  as  credit  courses 

towards  a  graduate  degree. 
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BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

Fields  of  Concentration:  Classics,  Economics,  Education,  English, 
Government,  History,  Mathematics,  Modern  Langztages,  Modern 
Psychology,  Sociology, 

(Program  1:     Latin  and  Greek) 
Freshman  Year 
Credit  Credit 

First  Semester  Hours      Second  Semester  Hours 

English   1   3       English  2  3 

Greek   1    or   5    3       Greek   2   or   6   3 

History  3  or  Mathematics  1  ^  — -  3       History  4  or  Mathematics  2  _.__   3 

Latin  1  or  3  ^ 3      Latin  2  or  4 3 

Modern  Language  1  or  11  3      Modern  Language  2  or  12  3 

Theology   1    2      Theology    2    2 

17  17 
Sophomore  Year 

English    21    3      English  22  3 

Greek   21   or   23    3      Greek  22   or  24  _.   3 

Latin    21    or   23    3      Latin  22  or  24 3 

Modern  Language  11  or  21  3  Modern  Language  12  or  22        _.   3 

Science   (Bi.  21,  Ch.  21  Science  (Bi.  22,  Ch.  22 

or    Ph.    21)  3    . 4  or   Ph.   22)    4 

Theology   21    2      Theology    22    2 

18  18 

Junior  Year 

Electives  ^    9      Electives    9 

Philosophy   41-42    6      Philosophy   43-44   6 

Theology    41    2       Theology   42    2 

17  17 

Senior  Year 

Electives  ^    6      Electives    6 

Philosophy    101-102    4      Philosophy  103-104  4 

Philosophy    105    4      Philosophy    106    4 

Theology    101    2      Theology    102   2 

16  16 


1  History  or  Mathematics  may  be  chosen  in  Freshman  Year.    If   Mathematics  is  elected, 
Hs.   3  3-34   mjist  be  taken   in   Junior  Year. 

2  Students    who  are     deficient   in    Latin    requirements    may,    by    arrangement    with    the 
Assistant   Dean,   take  special   Latin   courses   to  compensate  for  such  deficiency. 

5  Choose  one. 

♦  Of  the  30  semester  hours  required  in  upper  division  elective  courses,  at  least  18  semester 

hours  must  be  obtained  in  the  field  of  concentration. 

If  Mathematics  is  taken  in  Freshman  Year,  Hs.  3  3-34   ftiust  be  taken  in  Junior  Year. 
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BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

Fields  of  Concentration:  Classics,  Economics,  Education,  English, 
Government,  History,  Mathematics,  Modern  Languages,  Modern 
Psychology,  Physics,  Sociology. 

(Program  2:     Latin  and  Mathematics) 

Freshman  Year 
Credit 


First  Semester 


Hours      Second  Semester 


English   1   3 

History  1  3 

Latin  1  or  3  ^  3 

Mathematics   1  or  3  ^  . .—  3 

Modern  Language  1  or  11 3 

Theology   1   2 


Credit 
Hours 

English  2  3 

History    2    __, -_.__._ 3 

Latin  2  or  4  3 

Mathematics  2  or  4  3 

Modern  Language  2  or  12  3 

Theology  2   2 


17 
Sophomore  Year 


17 


EngUsh  21   3 

Latin  21  or  23 3 

Modern  Lauguage  11  or  21  3 

Mathematics    21    3 

Science    (Bi.    21,  Ch.   21 

or  Ph.  21)    3  4 

Theology    21    2 


English    22    3 

Latin  22  or  24  3 

Modern  Language  12  or  22 3 

Mathematics    22    3 

Science  (Bi.  22,  Ch.  22 

or  Ph.   22)    4 

Theology  22    2 


18  18 

Junior  Year 

Electives  ^  6      Electives  6 

History    41 3       History    42    3 

Philosophy   41-42    -  6      Philosophy   43-44    - 6 

Theology  41   2      Theology  42    2 

17  17 

Senior  Year 

Electives  ^    6      Electives    6 

Philospohy    101-102    4      Philosophy    103-104    4 

Philospohy    105     4      Philosophy   106   4 

Theology    101    2      Theology    102   2 


16 


16 


1  Students   who   are   deficient   in  Latin    requirements    may,   by   arrangement   with    the 
Assistant  Dean,  take  special  Latin  courses  designed  to  compensate  for  such  deficiency. 

2  Mathematics  1-2  will  be  taken  by  A.B.  Mathematics  Non-Majors. 
Mathematics  3-4  will  be  taken  by  A.B.   Mathematics  Majors. 

3  Choose  one. 

4  Of  the  3  0  semester  hours  required  in  upper  division  elective  courses,  at  least  18  semester 
hours  must  be  obtained  in  the  field  of  concentration. 
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Pre-Medical  and  Pre-Dental 


Freshman  Year 
Credit 


Credit 
First  Semester  Hours      Second  Semester  Hours 

Chemistry    11    4      Chemistry    12    4 

EngUsh    2    3 

French  or  German  4  or  12  3 


English    1    3 

French  or  German  3  or  11^ 3 

Latin    1    3 

Mathematics  1  3 

Theology    1    2 


18 


Latin    2   3 

Mathematics    2    3 

Theology    2    2 


18 


Sophomore  Year 


English  21   3  English    22    3 

History  31  3  History    32    3 

History    33    3  History    34    3 

Latin    21    3  Latin    22    3 

Physics   27  4  Physics  28   4 

Theology    21    2  Theology   22    2 


18 
Junior  Year 


18 


Biology    31    4  Biology    32    4 

Chemistry    51    4  Chemistry    52   4 

Philosophy   41-42    6  Philosophy   43-44    6 

Theology   41    2  Theology   42    ■ 2 


16 
Senior  Year 


16 


Biology    101    4  Biology    102    4 

Chemistry    63    4  Chemistry    142    4 

Philosophy    101-102    4  Philosophy    103-104    4 

Philosophy   105.  4  Philosophy    106    4 

Theology    101    2  Theology    102    2 


18 


18 


1  Students  who  begin  French  or  German  in  Freshman  Year  must  take  it  for  five  periods 
a  week  for  two  semesters  but  will  receive  only  three  credits  per  semester. 
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BACHELOR    OF    SCIENCE 


Biology 


Freshman  Year 


Credit 
First  Semester  Hours 

Biology    11    —  4 

Chemistry    11    4 

English    1    3 

French  or  German  3  or  1 1  ^ 3 

Mathematics    1    3 

Theology    1   2 


Credits 
Second  Semester  Hours 

Biology  12  4 

Chemistry    12    4 

English    2    3 

French  or  German  4  or  12  3 

Mathematics    2    3 

Theology    2    2 


19 


Sophomore  Year 


19 


English    2 1    , 

History    3 1    

History    3  3    

Physics    27    

Theology    21    2 


English    22    3 

Chemistry    26   4 

History    34    3 

Physics   28    4 

Theology   22   2 


15 

Junior  Year 


16 


Biology  111  4  Biology  152   4 

Chemistry    51    4  Chemistry    52    4 

Philosophy  41-42   6  Philosophy    43-44    6 

Theology   41   2  Theology   42    2 


16 

Senior  Year 


16 


Biology    101    4 

Chemistry    123    3 

Philosophy    101-102    4 

Philosophy    105    4 

Theology    101    2 


Biology  102  4 

Biology  103  or  108  4 

Philosophy    103-104    4 

Philosophy    106   4 

Theology    102   2 


17 


1  Students  who  begin  French  or  German  in  Freskman  Year  must  take  it  for  five  periodi 
a  week  for  two  semesters  but  ivill  receive  only  three  credits  per  semester. 
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BACHELOR    OF  SClENGE 


Chemistjly 


Freshman  Year 
Credit 


First  Semester  Hours 

Chemistry    1    __.: 4 

English    1 - 3 

German  3  or  11  ^  _.  3 


Mathematics 
Physics  3  - 
Theology    1 


Biology    2 1    

Chemistry  27  - 
English  21  .„... 
Mathematics    2 1 


.  3 
4 
2 

19 


Second  Semester 

Chemistry   2    

English    2    

German  4  or  12 
Mathematics    4    _ 
Physics    4    ._^._-._. 
Theology    2    


Sophomore  Year 


Credit 
Hours 

:__-.:.  4 
.-_-..-    3 

3 

..._...  3 
..-„__  4 
.___._-.  2 

19 


Theology   21    . 2 


Biology  22  4 

Chemistry    28   5 

English  22  ■_._.„  3 

Mathematics    22    3 

Theology   22    . 2 


17 


17 


Junior  Year 

Chemistry    51    4  Chemistry    52    4 

Chemistry    121    4  Chemistry    122    4 

History    33    3  History    34    — - 3 

Philosophy   41-42    6  Philosophy   43-44    6 

Theology  41    2  Theology   42    2 


19 
Senior  Year 


19 


Chemistry    161    3 

Chemistry    Elective    2 

Philosophy    101-102    4 

Philosophy    105    4 

Theology    101    2 


Chemistry    112    4 

Chemistry    142   ^    4 

Philosophy    103-104   4 

Philosophy    106   4 

Theology    102    2 


15 


18 


In   Senior   Year   the  student   majoring  in   Chemistry   is  guided  in   the  study   of   some 

special  topic  in  Chemistry  in  which  he  shows  particular  interest. 

Students  who  begin  German  in  Freshman  Year  must  take  it  for  five  periods  a  week  for 

two  semesters  but  will  receive  only  three  credits  per  semester. 

As  a  second  semester  elective,  students  may  choose  Ch.   142    {Biochemistry)   or  one  of 

the  other  electives  offered. 
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BACHELOR   OF   SCIENCE 


Mathematics 


Freshman  Year 


First  Semester 

English   1   . 3 

French  or  German  3  or  11  3 

History    1    3 

Mathematics    3    -  3 

Physics    3    4 

Theology    1    2 


Credit 

Hours      Second  Semester 


Credit 
Hours 

English    2    3 

French  or  German  4  or  12  3 

History    2   3 

Mathematics   4    3 

Physics  4  4 

Theology  2   2 


18 


Sophomore  Year 


18 


Chemistry    11    4 

Enghsh    21    3 

French  or  German  11  or  21  3 

History    21    3 

Mathematics    21    3 


Theology  21 


Chemistry    12    4 

English    22    3 

French  or  German  12  or  22  3 

History    22   3 

Mathematics    22    3 


2      Theology   22    2 


18 
Junior  Year 


18 


Mathematics    Electives    6 

Mathematics  Elective 

or  Allied  Field   3 

Philosophy   41-42    6      Philosophy  43-44   6 

Theology   41    2      Theology  42    2 


Mathematics    Electives    6 

Mathematics  Elective 

Allied  Field  3 


or 


17 
Senior  Year 


17 


Mathematics   Elective  3      Mathematics   Elective  3 


Mathematics    Elective 

or  Allied  Field  3 

Philosophy    101-102   4 

Philosophy    105    4 

Theology    101    2 


Mathematics  Elective 

or   Allied  Field   3 

Philosophy    103-104    4 

Philosophy    106    4 

Theology    102    2 


16 


16 
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BACHELOR   OF   SCIENCE 


Physics 


Freshman  Year 


First  Semester 

Chemistry    1 1    _„ 

English    1    

German  3  or  11 
Mathematics    3    . 


Credit 
Hours 

4 

3 

3 

3 


Physics   1   4 

Theology    1    2 


19 


Second  Semester 
Chemistry    1 2    __. 

English    2    

German  4  or   12 
Mathematics    4    . 

Physics    2    

Theology  2    


Credit 
Hours 

4 

3 

3 

3 

4 

2 


Sophomore  Year 


15 
Junior  Year 


18 
Senior  Year 


19 


English  21   3  English  22   3 

History    33    3  History    34    3 

Mathematics    21    3  Mathematics    22    3 

Physics  23   4  Physics   24  4 

Theology   21   2  Theology  22  2 


15 


Mathematics    135    3  Mathematics    136    3 

Philosophy   41-42    6  Philosophy   43-44    6 

Physics   111   4  Physics   122   4 

Physics    151    3  Physics   152  3 

Theology  41    2  Theology  42    2 


18 


Mathematics    141    3  Mathematics    142    _  3 

Philosophy    101-102    4  Philosophy    103-104    4 

Philosophy   105    4  Philosophy  106    4 

Physics    161    4  Physics     192    4 

Theology    101    2  Theology    102    2 


17 


17 


1  Students  tuho  begin  German  in  Freshman  Year  must  take  it  for  five  periods  a  week  for 
two  semesters  but  ivill  receive  only  three  credits  per  semester. 
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BACHELOR   OF   SCIENCE 


Fields  of  Concentration:  Economics,  English,  Government,  History , 
Modern  Languages,  Modern  Psychology,  Sociology. 


Freshman  Year 
Credit 
Hours      Second  Semester 


Credit 
Hours 


First  Semester 

English     1    3  English    2    

English  5   3  English  6  

History    1    3  History    2    

Mathematics    1    3  Mathematics    2    

Modern  Language  1  or  11  3  Modern  Language  2  or  12 

Theology    1    2  Theology  2   2 


17 


17 


Sophomore  Year 

English    21    3       English    22    3 

History    21    3       History    22    3 

Introductory  course  in  Introductory  courses  in 

Field  of  Concentration  ^  3           Field  of  Concentration  3 

Modern  Language  11  or  21  3      Modern  Language  12  or  22  3 

Science  (Bi.  21,  Ch.  21  Science  (Bi.  22,  Ch.  22 

or  Ph.  21)    2 4          or  Ph.   22)    4 

Theology   21    2      Theology    22   2 


18 


18 


Electives  ^  

Philosophy   41-42 
Theology  41    


Junior  Year 

9      Electives 9 

6      Philosophy    43-44    6 

2      Theology   42   2 


17 


17 


Senior  Year 

Electives  ^  6  Electives    6 

Philosophy    101-102    4  Philosophy    103-104    4 

Philosophy  105    4  Philosophy   106   4 

Theology    101    2  Theology    102   2 


16 


16 


1  Inhoductory  courses  Cl.  31-32   {Required  of  students  majoring  in  English),  Ec.  31-32, 
Gv.   31-32,  Mod.  Lang.    51-52,   ?sy.   31-32,  Sc.   31-3  2. 

2  Choose  one. 

2  Of  the  30  semester  hours  required  in  upper  diiision  elective  courses,  at  least  18  semester 
hours  must  he  obtained  in  the  field  of  concentration. 
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SPECIFIC  DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

DEPARTMENT    OF    BIOLOGY 

Chairman:     Rev.  AIichael  P.  Walsh,  S.J. 

Associate  'Professors:     Bernard  J.  Sullivan,  Leon  M.  Vincent. 
Assistant  Professors:     Walter    J.    Fimian,    Jr.,    Rev.    John    W. 

Flavin,  S.J.,  Rev.  George  W.  Lawlor,  S.J., 
Francis  L.  Maynap.d. 
Assistants:     Thomas  A.  Flaherty,  Thomas  P.  Hardacre,  James 
F.  Horace. 

The  biological  courses  are  planned  to  enable  students  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  living  things,  their  structure  and  function,  as  a  part  of  their 
general  education,  or  as  a  thorough  preparation  for  the  study  of  Medicine, 
Dentistry  or  Graduate  work  in  the  Biological  Sciences.  The  curriculum 
of  the  Pre-medical  Students  exceeds  the  entrance  requirements  of  Medical 
Schools,  and  meets  the  demands  of  the  Council  on  Education  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

Bi.   11 — Botany  and  Invertebrate  Zoology   (Biology  Majors) 

(4  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Biology  and  its  subdivisions;  protoplasm;  the  cell;  mitosis  and  meiosis; 
vital  functions;  survey  of  the  divisions  of  the  Plant  Kingdom;  detailed 
study  of  representatives  from  the  divisions  including  the  histology  of 
the  vegetative  and  reproductive  organs  of  Spermatophytes ;  survey  of 
the  Invertebrates;  animal  tissue;  system  of  organs;  dissection  of  type 
specimens  of  the  Invertebrates. 

Tti^o  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Bi.   12 — Vertebrate  Zoology  (Biology  Majors)  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Classification  and  systematic  study  of  representative  Vertebrates; 
their  characteristics;  gross  anatomy  and  physiology  of  various  organs 
and  systems. 

Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Bi.  21-22 — Botany  and  Invertebrate  Zoology — 

Vertebrate   Zoology     (Science   Requirement) 

f«  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Contents  of  these  courses  same  as  Bi.  11-12  described  above. 
Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week  for  two 
sem^esters. 
Bl  31-32 — Botany  and  Invertebrate  Zoology — Vertebrate  Zool- 
ogy (A.B.  Pre-Medical  and  Pr.e-dental)      fS  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Content  of  these  courses  same  as  Bi.   11-12  described  above. 
Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week  for  two 
semesters. 

Bi.   101 — Comparative  Vertebrate  Embryology  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Anatomy  and  physiology  of  reproduction;  gametogenesis;  early  stages 
of  development  of  the  chick  and  mammalian  embryo. 

Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
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Bi.   102 — Histology  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Microscopic  anatomy  of  tlie  tissues  and  organs  of  the  mammalian 
body. 

Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Bi.   103 — Genetics  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  methods  and  principles  of  heredity. 

Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Bi.   108 — Microbiology  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Study  of  bacteria  yeasts,  molds,  protozoa,  viruses,  rickettsiae;  culture 
and  staining  methods,  biochemical  activities,  infection,  immunity  and 
serum  reactions. 

Tiuo  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week  for  one  se^nester. 

Bi.  Ill — Comparative  Anatomy  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Comparative  study  of  the  various  classes  of  vertebrates. 

Or^  lecture  and  three  laboratory  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Bi.  121 — Histological  Technique  (4  Sem.  Hrs,) 

Fixing,  dehydration,  infiltration,  sectioning  and  staining  methods  of 
various  animal  tissues  and  organs.    Assigned  readings. 

One  lecture  and  three  laboratory  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Bi.   1 3 1 — Ecology  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  various  classes  of  invertebrate  animals  with  emphasis 
on  their  physiology  and  ecology. 

Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Bi.   152 — Comparative  Physiology  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  vital  functions  in  various  animals.  The  physico-chemical 
structure  of  protoplasm,  regulation  of  cell  contents  and  activities, 
membrane  permeability,  osmosis,  inhibition,  etc.  Tissue,  organ  and 
system  functions,  including  muscle  physiology,  respiration,  circulation, 
digestion,  excretion,  and  secretion.  Metabolism  of  foods  and  vitamins. 
Nervous  and  endocrine  control. 

Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   CHEMISTRY 

Chairman:    Rev.  Albert  F.  McGuinn,  S.J. 

Administrative  Officer:    Robert  F.  O'Malley   {Asst.  Prof.) 

Professors:  Andre  J.  deBethune,  David  C.  O'Donnell. 

Associate  Professors:     Joseph  Bornstein,  Ralph  K.  Carleton, 

Harold  H.  Fagan. 

Assistant  Professors:     Rev.  Thomas  P.  Butler,  S.J.,  Rev.  Gerard 

M.  Landrey,  S.J.  Truman  S.  Light,  Tim- 
othy E.  McCarthy,  Kenneth  J.  Tauer. 

Assistants:  Armand  Boiselle,  William  R.  Freitas,  Rosalie  E. 
Gardner,  Donald  D.  Kasarda,  Sherman  C.  Lashua, 
John  C.  MacDonald,  Anthony  T.  Pawlowski, 
Jerome  J.  Perez,  Claire  F.  Reighard,  Francis  E. 
Stretton,  William  F.  Workman. 

Students  who  elect  Chemistry  as  their  Major  must  follow  a  prescribed 
curriculum  which  is  planned  to  train  the  student  for  a  professional  career 
as  a  chemist.  The  following  sequence  of  courses  fulfills  the  recommended 
standards  for  such  training.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  a  student  may 
not  take  the  advanced  courses  until  he  has  fulfilled  the  prerequisites 
specified  in  the  course  descriptions  which  follow.  Only  the  courses  marked 
(Chemistry  Majors)   are  prescribed  for  those  majoring  in  Chemistry. 

Ch.  1-2 — Inorganic  Chemistry  (Chemistry  Majors)    (8  Sem.  Hrs,) 

A  survey  of  the  field  of  Inorganic  Chemistry,  comprising  a  system- 
atic study  of  the  elements,  their  important  compounds,  and  the  laws 
and  theories  explaining  chemical  phenomena.  Special  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  relationship  indicated  by  the  periodic  system,  the  electromotive 
series,  and  the  electronic  concept  of  matter.  The  second  semester  is 
devoted  largely  to  QuaHtative  Analysis  as  described  in  Chem.  25. 

Two  lectures,  one  recitation  period  and  two  laboratory  periods  per 
week  for  two  semesters, 

Ch.  11-12 — Inorganic  Chemistry  (8  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  systematic  course  in  general  chemistry  to  provide  a  foundation  for 
further  courses  in  physical  science.  Some  elementary  Qualitative  Analy- 
sis is  included  in  the  second  semester. 

Two  lectures,  one  recitation  period  and  two  laboratory  periods  per 
week  for  two  semesters. 
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Ch.  21-22 — General  Chemistry    (Science  Requirement) 

(8  Sent.  Hrs.) 
A  survey  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  chemistry  and  their  prac- 
tical applications. 

Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week  for  two  semesters. 


Ch.  2  5 — Qualitative  Analysis  (Semi-Micro)  (4  Sem,  Hrs.) 

For  those  not  majoring  in  Chemistry.  A  detailed  treatment  of  ionic 
relationships  and  chemical  equilibrium,  as  applied  to  solutions  of  elec- 
trolytes. Ordinary  methods  of  separating  and  identifying  the  more 
common  metallic  and  non-metallic  ions  in  solution,  in  lecture  and  lab- 
oratory; each  student  analyzes  several  unknowns.  The  modern  semi- 
micro  technique  is  employed  in  the  laboratory  work. 

Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Ch.  26 — Quantitative  Analysis  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  theory,  methods,  and  technique  of  volumetric  procedures  in 
qiiantitative  analysis. 

Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 


Ch.  27-28 — Quantitative  Analysis    (Chemistry  Majors) 

(10  Sem.  Hrs.) 
The  essential  principles  and  standard  methods  of  Quantitative 
Analysis;  the  quantitative  chemical  relations  involved  in  analysis  illus- 
trated by  problem  work;  laboratory  work  aims  at  the  acquisition  of 
proper  techniques  for  precise  analytical  work,  and  mastery  of  typical 
analytical  methods.  One  hour  per  week  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
application  of  algebra,  analytic  geometry  and  calculus  to  the  problems 
of  Analytical  and  Physical  Chemistry. 

Three  lectures  and  three  laboratory  periods  per  week  for  two 
semesters. 


Ch.  51-52 — Organic  Chemistry    (Chemistry  Majors) 

(S  Sem.  Hrs.) 
The  compounds  of  carbon  and  the  generalized  methods  of  synthesis 
accepted  by  the  more  recent  texts.  Particular  stress  is  placed  upon  the 
significance  of  structural  formulae,  the  classification  of  properties,  and 
group  reactions.  The  laboratory  work  involves  the  preparation  of  sub- 
stances by  the  more  common  methods  of  synthesis,  a  study  of  type 
reactions  and  of  class  properties. 

Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week  for  two 
semesters. 
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Ch.  63 — Quantitative  Analysis  (Pre-Medical)  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Fundamental  chemical  laws,  the  main  points  of  the  theory  of  solu- 
tions of  electrolytes  as  applied  to  volumetric  analysis,  with  emphasis 
on  the  calculations  involved  in  analytical  work.  In  the  laboratory 
typical  volumetric  procedures  are  studies  and  the  fundamental  points 
of  analytical  technique  are  stressed. 

Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Ch.  112 — Physical  Chemical  Analysis   (Chemistry  Majors) 

(4  Sem.  Hrs.) 
A  course  utilizing  instrumental  methods  of  analysis,   covering  the 
principles  of  pH  measurements,  electrotitrations,  polarography,  spec- 
trophotometry, and  other  optical  methods  that  are  currently  applied 
to  chemical  analysis. 

Two  lectures  and  four  hours  laboratory  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Prereqtiisite:     Chem.   1-2,   27-28,    121-122. 

Ch.    121-122 — Physical   Chemistry    (Chemistry   Majors) 

(^  Sem.  Hrs.) 
A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  chemical  phe- 
nomena, and  of  the  various  factors  which  modify  chemical  and  physical 
change.  Problem  work  exemplifying  these  principles  from  a  quantita- 
tive viewpoint  is  an  important  feature  of  the  course.  The  laboratory 
experiments  are  selected  to  illustrate  the  principles  studied. 

Three  lectures  and  three  hours  laboratory  per  week  for  two 

semesters. 
Prerequisite:    Chem.  27-28;  Math.  21-22;  Physics  3-4. 

Ch.   123 — Physical  Chemistry  for  Pre-Medical  Students 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
A  course  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  physical  chemistry  that 
will  be  of  value  to  the  medical  student.  It  will  include  the  study  of 
gases,  liquids,  solutions  of  electrolytes  and  non-electrolytes,  oxidation 
and  reduction,  and  the  colloidal  state.  Problems  and  derivations  will 
not  require  a  knowledge  of  calculus. 

Three  lectures  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Prerequisite:    Chem.  25  or  27;  Physics  27-28;  Math.  1-2. 

Ch.  142 — Biochemistry  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  introductory  course  in  biochemistry.  It  includes  a  detailed  study 
of  proteins,  carbohydrates,  and  fats,  the  normal  metabolism  of  these 
substances  and  the  composition  and  function  of  the  body  fluids.  The 
laboratory  work  includes  a  study  of  certain  biologically  important 
substances,  and  examination  of  milk,  blood,  and  urine  according  to 
modern  methods  of  analysis. 

Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Prerequisite:    Chem.   51-52;   Chem-.  27-28,  63  or  26. 
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Ch;  152^— Organic  Chemistry  of  High  Polymers  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  substances  of  high  molecular  weight,  their  structures, 
theory  and  methods  of  formation,  physical  properties  and  applications. 

Prerequisite:    Chem.  51-52,  121-122. 

Ch.  161 — Qualitative  Organic  Analysis  (Chemistry  Majors) 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Primarily  a  laboratory  course  for  advanced  students,  dealing  with 

systematic  methods  for  the  identification  of  organic  compounds.    The 

student  analyzes  a  number  of  simple  and  mixed  organic  compounds. 

One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Prerequisite:  Chem.  51-52. 

Ch.  2ir'" — Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  will  treat  the  fundamental  chemistry  of  the  elements 
from  the  standpoint  of  analysis,  according  to  the  periodic  classification 
of  the  elements.  Classical  and  recent  methods  of  separation  and  analysis 
of  the  more  common  elements  will  be  emphasized. 

Ch.  223* — ^Electrochemistry  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  theory  of  electrolysis  and  the  galvanic  cell.  Faraday's  Laws. 
Conductance  and  transference.  Free  energy  of  electrochemical  re- 
actions. The  measurement  of  pH.  The  chemical  nature  of  strong  and 
weak  electrolytes.  Irreversible  phenomena,  polarization  and  over- 
voltage. 

Ch.  224"' — Chemical  Thermodynamics  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  first  and  second  laws  of  thermodynamics.  The  entropy  and  free 
energy.  The  equilibrium  of  chemical  reactions.  The  third  law  of  ther- 
modynamics. Elementary  statistical  mechanics.  The  tabulation  of  en- 
tropy and  free  energy  for  chemical  compounds. 

Ch.  225"' — Reaction  Kinetics  and  Surface  Chemistry 

(2  Sem.  Hrs.) 
First,  second,  and  third  order  reactions.  The  Arrhenius  Equation  and 
the  energy  of  activation.    The  theory  of  absolute  reaction  rates.    The 
properties  of  surfaces.  Absorption  and  catalysis.  The  colloidal  state. 


'•"  Graduate  courses  open  to  qualified  seniors  with  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 
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Ch.  228* — Differential  Equations  for  Chemists  (2  Sem,  Hrs.) 

A  treatment  of  solutions  of  ordinary  and  partial  differential  equa- 
tions with  numerous  applications  to  chemistry. 


Ch.  232"^ — Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  precise  and  thorough  examination  of  the  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  the  elements  and  their  compounds,  presented  in  a  cor- 
relative manner. 


Ch.  25  5''' — Physical  Organic  Chemistry  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  electronic  theory  and  mechanism  of  organic  reactions  will  be 
stressed. 


Graduate  courses  open  to  qualified  seniors  with  approval  of  the 
department. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  CLASSICS 

Chairman-.    Rev.  Leo  P.  McCauley,  S.J. 

Professors:  Joseph  P.  Maguire,  Rev.  Oswald  A.  Reinhalter,  S.J. 

Associate  Professor:     Rev.  William  T.  Donaldson,  S.J. 

Assistant  Professor:  Malcolm  McLoud. 

Instructor:  Rev.  Carl  J.  Thayer,  S.J. 

Assistant:  James  T.  McDonough 

The  courses  offered  in  the  classics  are  organized  into  two  distinct 
groups  according  to  a  fundamental  difference  of  approach  and  treatment. 

The  lower-division  courses  (1-99)  are  designed  primarily  for  cultural 
formation,  or  general  education,  and  are  intimately  Unked  with  the  basic 
lower- division  courses  in  the  Department  of  English  (En.  1-2,  21-22). 
In  these  courses  the  writings  studied  are  viewed  primarily  as  literature 
and  as  important  documents  of  the  human  spirit. 

The  upper-division  courses  (101-199)  are  offered  to  all  qualified 
students  including  those  who  wish  proximate  preparation  for  graduate 
study  and  professional  work  in  the  field  of  classics.  Some  of  these  courses 
are  text  courses  in  which  scientific  scholarship  is  the  direct  interest,  while 
others  aim  at  a  more  particular  study  of  some  of  the  broader  aspects  of 
ancient  civilization,  evaluating  them  in  the  light  of  modern  research. 
Concentration  on  text  courses  is  strongly  recommended  to  students  pre- 
paring for  graduate  study. 

Greek 

Gk.  1-2 — Elementary  Greek  (6  Sent.  Hrs.) 

This  course  for  Freshmen  beginning  the  study  of  Greek  in  college 
introduces  them  to  Attic  Greek.  It  stresses  grammar  and  vocabulary 
drill,  and  includes  suitable  reading  exercises  and  simple  prose  com- 
position. 

(Honor  students  have  additional  reading  assignments  in  selected  passages 
from  Greek  prose  authors.) 

Gk.   5-6 — Greek  Humanistic  Writings  (6  Sem,  Hrs.) 

Prerequisite:  Two  or  three  years  of  High  School  Greek. 

This  course  for  Freshmen  is  devoted  to  the  detailed  study  of  the 
Olynthiacs  and  Philippics  of  Demosthenes,  or  selections  from  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides,  or  the  Apology  and  Cr/7o  of  Plato,  with  attention  to 
grammar  and  to  Hterary  analysis.  The  course  may  include  the  rapid 
reading  of  a  play  of  Euripides,  such  as  Alcestis,  Hebuca,  or  Medea,  or 
of  Sophocles,  such  as  Antigone  or  Electra,  or  selections  from  the  Greek 
lyric  and  bucolic  poets. 

(Honors  students  have   additional  assignments  in  the  authors  of   the 
Periclean  Age.    Sight  translation  and  prose  composition.) 
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Gk.  21-22 — Intermediate  Greek  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Prerequisite:  Gk.  1-2. 

This  course  for  Sophomores  is  devoted  to  the  detailed  study  of  the 

Olynthiacs  and  Philippics  of  Demosthenes,  with  attention  to  grammar 

and  to  literary  and  rhetorical  analysis.    The  course  may  include  the 

rapid  reading  of  a  play  of  Euripides,  such  as  Alcestis,  Hecuba^  or  Medea. 

(Honors  students  have  additional  assignments  in  the  authors  of  the 
Periclean  Age.    Sight  translation  and  prose  composition.) 

Gk.  23-24 — Greek  Persuasive  Writings  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Prerequisite:  Gk.  5-6. 
This  course  for  Sophomores  is  devoted  mainly  to  the  detailed  study 
and  rhetorical  analysis  of  the  Crown  Oration  of  Demosthenes,  with 
attention  to  the  historical  background  and  oratorical  art  of  the  speech. 
The  course  may  include  the  rapid  reading  of  other  speeches  or  of  a 
play  of  Aeschylus,  such  as  Aga-memnon  or  Prometheus  Bound,  or  of 
Sophocles,  such  as  Oedipus  Tyr annus  or  Philoctetes. 

(Honors  students  have  additional  assignments  in  Aeschines'  Speech 
against  Ctesiphon  and  in  the  origin  and  development  of  Greek  oratory 
and  rhetoric.    Sight  translation  and  prose  composition.) 

Latin 

Lt.   1-2 — Latin  Humanistic  Writings  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Prerequisite:  Three  or  four  years  of  high  school  Latin. 

This  course  for  Freshmen  is  a  literary  study  of  selections  from  Cicero, 

such  as  Pro  Archia,  De  Amicitia,  or  De  Senectute,  or  from  Livy,  Books 

I,  XXI,  or  XXII.    The  course  may  include  selections   from  Horace's 

OdeSy  Epodes,  and  Ars  Poetica,  Catullus'  Carmina,  or  Vergil's  Aeneid. 

(Honors  students  have  additional  assignments  in  the  authors  of  the 
Golden  Age.    Sight  translation  and  prose  composition.) 

"*Lt.  3-4 — Elementary  Latin  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  for  Freshmen  beginning  the  study  of  Latin  in  college 
treats  of  the  basic  elements  of  Latin  grammar  with  a  view  to  the 
early  reading  of  connected  prose.  It  includes  the  reading  of  carefully 
graded  selections  from  Caesar  and  Cicero. 

Five  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

"'Lt.   5-6 — Intermediate  Latin  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Prerequisite:  Two  years  of  high  school  Latin. 
This  course  for  Freshmen  is  devoted  to  a  review  of  Latin  grammar 
and  to  the  reading  of  Latin  literature  of  moderate  difficulty.  It  is 
designed  specially  to  develop  ability  in  reading  Latin  with  ease  by  means 
of  carefully  graded  selections  from  such  authors  as  Cicero,  Sallust, 
Livy  and  Pliny. 

Five  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 
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Lt.  21-22 — Latin  Persuasive  Writings  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Prerequisite:  Lt.  1-2  or  5-6. 

This  course  for  sophomores  is  devoted  to  the  Uterary  and  rhetorical 
study  of  selections  from  the  satires  of  Horace  and  Juvenal,  or  epigrams 
of  Martial,  and  from  the  Agricola,  Germania,  or  Annates  of  Tacitus, 
or  Pro  Lege  ManiliUj  Pro  Milone,  or  Pro  Ligario  of  Cicero.  The  course 
may  include  selections  from  Quintilian,  Book  X,  or  Cicero's  De  Oratore. 

(Honors  students  have  additional  assignments   in  the  authors  of   the 
Silver  Age.    Sight  translation  and  prose  composition.) 

'-"Lt.  23-24 — Sophomore  Intermediate  Latin  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Prerequisite:  Lt.  3-4. 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  carefully  graded  selections 
from  such  authors  as  Cicero,  Sallust,  Livy,  Tacitus,  and  Pliny,  with 
attention  to  grammar  and  to  literary  and  rhetorical  analysis.  The  course 
may  include  selections  from  Horace  and  Juvenal. 

Five  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 


''By  special  arrangement  with  the  Director  of  Admissions, 
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CLASSICS 
(Upper  Division  Courses) 


Cl.  31-32 — Classical  Civilization  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  is  a  general  cultural  course  offered  by  the  Department  of 
Classics  for  students  in  the  History  and  Social  Science  divisions  of  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  curricula  and  in  the  School  of  Education.  It  presup- 
poses no  knowledge  of  either  Greek  or  Latin. 

The  course  treats  of  the  historical  development  of  ancient  peoples, 
considering  the  origins  of  civilization,  the  growth  of  organized  religious, 
social,  and  political  institutions,  and  the  public  and  private  life  of  the 
remarkable  human  beings  from  whom  the  cultural  traditions  of  modern 
Western  civilization  are  largely  derived.  The  lectures  will  be  supple- 
mented by  extensive  readings  in  the  masterpiecs  of  ancient  literature  in 
the  best  of  modern  English  translations. 

Cl.   103-104 — Survey  of  Latin  Literature  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  affords  a  general  view  of  the  historical  development  of 
Latin  literature,  with  an  opportunity  for  extensive  reading  and  critical 
evaluation  of  representative  works  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  end  of 
the  Silver  Age. 


Cl.   147 — ^Pliny  and  Martial  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  social  life  of  imperial  Rome. 


Cl.   148 — ^Petronius  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  reading  of  the  Cena  Trimalchionis  together  with  the  Ludiis  de 
Morte  Claudii  and  selected  Latin  inscriptions. 

Cl.   167-168 — ^Thucydides  (12  Sein.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 

Cl.   199 — Readings  for  Prerequisites 

Assignments  to  be  done  under  direction.    The  number  of  credits  will 
depend  on  the  judgment  of  the  director. 

Note — Certain  courses  in  the  Graduate  School  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Department,  be  chosen  as  electives  by  quaUfied  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
Consult  the  Graduate  School  Bulletin  for  further  information. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ECONOMICS 

Chairman:  Rev.  W.  Seavey  Joyce,  S.J. 

Assistant  Chairman:  Rev.  James  T.  Creamer,  S.J. 

Assistant  Professors:  Raymond  J.  Aherne,  Stanley  J.  Dmohow- 

SKi,  Vincent  F.  Dunfey,  Christopher  J. 
Flynn,  Jr.,  Philip  F.  Garity,  John  J.  Hook- 
er, Charles  J.  Scully. 

Assistants:  James  Cotter,  Walter  Grover,  Francis  T.  O'Brien, 
Lewis  Songer. 

Ec.  31 — Principles  of  Economics  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Foundation,  basic  concepts  of  the  Science  of  Economics,  and  its  re- 
lations to  Ethics;  factors  of  production;  forms  of  the  business  enter- 
prise; large  scale  organization;  price  formation  under  various  market 
situations;  combination,  monopoly  and  unfair  competition;  government 
regulation. 

Ec   32 — Principles  of  Economics  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Functional  and  personal  distribution  of  income;  labor  problems  and 
social  security;  money  and  banking;  taxation;  business  cycles;  foreign 
trade;  national  income  accounting  and  analysis;  comparative  economic 
systems. 

Ec.   101 — Intermediate  Economic  Theory  (}  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Analysis  of  the  theory  of  consumer  demand,  the  theory  of  produc- 
tion, the  determination  of  price  and  output  under  pure  competition, 
monopolistic  competition  and  oligopoly;  the  fvtnctional  distribution  of 
income;   the  general  equilibrium  theory. 

Ec    104 — Business  Cycles  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Description  of  the  nature  and  measurement  of  business  cycles; 
treatment  of  consumption,  savings,  and  investment  as  tools  of  analysis; 
investigation  of  the  various  theories  of  the  business  cycle;  survey  of  the 
currently  accepted  techniques  of  prediction  and  control. 

Ec   121 — Economic  Statistics  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Collection  and  classification  of  data;  tabular  and  graphic  presenta- 
tion; frequency  distribution;  measures  of  central  tendency;  normal 
curve,  reliability  of  measures;  time  series  analysis;  index  numbers; 
simple  correlation.     Lectures,  problems  and  laboratory  work. 

E.c   132 — American  Economic  History  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Development  of  economic  life  in  the  United  States;  agriculture,  in- 
dustry, commerce  and  trade,  labor,  public  utilities,  banking,  trans- 
portation and  communication,  and  other  institutions. 
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Ec.   133 — History  of  Economic  Thought  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  Economics  from  ancient  to  recent 
times,  that  is,  from  Aristotle  to  Keynes,  Keynes'  disciples  and  critics; 
discussion  of  selected  readings. 

Ec.   141 — Labor  Economics  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Origins,  development,  philosophy  and  modern  organization  of  un- 
ions; managerial  organization  and  labor  policies;  nature,  mechanics 
and  results  of  collective  bargaining;  wage  theory,  wage  policy  and  the 
labor  market;  labor  and  public  policy. 

Ec.   145 — Industrial  Relations  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Study  of  the  historical  background  of  Industrial  Relations;  exam- 
ination of  employee  morale,  companies'  objectives  and  policies  in  in- 
dustrial relations,  employment  function,  opportunity  within  employ- 
ment, and  development  of  effective  foremanship;  discussions  concern- 
ing economic  security,  wages,  collective  bargaining,  and  union-man- 
agement cooperation. 

Ec.   148 — Social  Welfare  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Survey  of  the  field  of  social  welfare  and  social  work  through  a  study 
of  the  objectives  and  processes  of  case  work,  group  work,  community 
organization,  social  work  administration,  social  planning  and  personnel; 
analysis  of  the  programs  of  modern  social  work  to  evaluate  their  effec- 
tiveness in  meeting  social  needs. 

Ec.  151 — Government  and  Business  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  constitutional  power  and  role  of  the  government  in  protecting, 
controlling  and  regulating  various  aspects  of  economic  activities;  busi- 
ness enterprises,  labor,  agriculture,  public  utilities,  transportation  and 
financial  institutions. 

Ec.   161 — Money  and  Banking  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  nature,  functions  and  types  of  money;  monetary  standards; 
value  of  money;  bank  credit;  principles  of  commercial  banking;  the 
Federal  Reserve  System;  problems  of  the  control  of  credit. 

Ec.   165 — Public  Finance  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Public  expenditures  and  their  control;  theory  and  incidence  of  taxa- 
tion; public  revenues;  examination  of  the  various  kinds  of  federal, 
state  and  local  taxes;  public  debt  and  its  administration;  fiscal  ad- 
ministration and  fiscal  policy. 

Ec.   171 — Foreign  Trade  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Development  of  the  history  and  theoretical  framework  of  trade  be- 
tween nationals  and  nations;  investigation  of  the  balance  of  current 
and  capital  accounts,  the  foreign  exchange  markets,  and  the  various 
long-run  institutional  checkmates  on  disequilibria,  as  the  International 
Bank  and  Monetary  Fund;  survey  of  the  current  short-run  adjustment 
programs,  as  the  Marshall  Plan,  Mutual  Security,  and  Point  Four. 
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Ec.   181 — Corporation  Finance  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Study   of   the    corporate   enterprise   in   a    capitalistic   economy;    the 

nature  of  the  corporation  and  the  process  of  incorporation;  economic 

aspects   of   the  corporate  enterprise;   economic   and   legal  problems   of 

business  expansion  and  reorganization. 

Ec.   185 — Accounting  Principles  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Basic  principles  of  bookkeeping  necessary  for  intelligent  understand- 
ing of  books  and  records  used  in  business;  preparation  and  analysis  of 
working  papers  and  statements ;  some  aspects  of  system  building.  Prob- 
lems and  laboratory  work. 

Ec   186 — Accounting  Principles  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Development  of  accounting  techniques;  special  columns,  books  and 
combinations;  comparative  analysis  of  statements;  special  problems, 
as  fire  loss,  depreciation  and  inventory  control.  Problems  and  labora- 
tory work. 

The  following  courses  offered  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration 
are  open  to  students  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences: 

Faculty 

Professor:  Michael  Albert. 

Associate  Professors:  Frederick  T.   Bryan,  Arthur  L.  Glynn, 

Francis  G.  Lee,  Gerald  F.  Price,  James  E. 
Shaw. 

Assistant  Professors:  Rev.  John  J.  Collins,  S.J.,  Justin  C.  Cron- 

IN,  Joseph  E.  Devine,  Stanley  J.  Dmohow- 
sKi,  James  O.  Dunn,  Christopher  J.  Flynn, 
Jr.,  Philip  F.  Garity,  Vincent  A.  Harring- 
ton, Henry  P.  McDonald,  Frederick  J.  Zap- 

PALA. 

Fn.  51-52 — Investment  Principles  and  Analysis  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Designed  to  train  the  investor  in  the  various  types  of  securities,  and 
to  acquire  judgment  in  applying  the  rules  of  safety,  income,  and 
marketability  to  the  purchase  of  securities.  The  need  for  caution  with 
regard  to  diversification  in  the  management  of  funds  is  exemplified 
by  student  project  portfolio  handling.  Techniques  of  critical  analysis 
for  the  various  types  of  securities  are  demonstrated. 

Law  21-22 — Elementary  Business  Law  I,  II  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  brief  introductory  survey  of  the  nature  and  sources  of  law.  The 
law  of  contracts,  including  offer  and  acceptance,  consideration,  com- 
petent parties,  illegality,  fraud,  mistake  and  duress,  and  performance 
and  discharge.  The  law  of  sales,  including  transfer  of  property  between 
buyer  and  seller,  warranties,  remedies. 
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The  law  of  negotiable  instruments  including  creation  of  negotiable 
instruments,  negotiations,  holder  in  due  course,  real  and  personal  de- 
fenses, liabilities  of  parties  and  discharge.  The  law  of  partnerships, 
including  formation,  partnership  property,  relation  of  partners  to  one 
another  and  to  third  persons,  dissolution.  The  law  of  corporations, 
including  incorporation  and  promotion,  powers  of  a  corporation,  man- 
agement of  a  corporation,  stock  and  transfer  of  stock,  rights  of  stock- 
holders and  dissolution. 


Mk.   51-52 — Advertising  I,  II  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  creation  of  primary  and  selective  demand  in  the  marketing  of 
new  products;  the  various  media  and  their  essential  characteristics  and 
capacities;  coordination  of  advertising  with  overall  promotions  strategy; 
advertising  techniques  such  as  headlines  copy,  illustrations  and  layout. 

The  problem  of  the  advertising  appropriation  and  its  budgetary  divi- 
sion; analysis  of  assigned  problems  drawn  from  business  experience. 
The  study  of  media  is  approached  in  terms  of  their  proper  selection  and 
appraisal  of  their  effectiveness  in  relation  to  the  product  and  the  market 
involved.  The  nature  and  importance  of  advertising  agency  relation- 
ships. 


Mk.   101-102 — Sales  Management  I,  II  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Sales  administration,  planning  and  execution.  Case  studies  of 
merchandising  policy,  market  analysis,  distribution  policies,  planning 
of  sales  programs  and  sales  promotion.  The  function  of  the  sales  or- 
ganization and  its  proper  correlation  with  the  production  and  financial 
departments. 

Structural  organization  and  control  of  operations.  Problems  of  or- 
ganizing and  reorganizing  sales  departments;  operating  problems  in  the 
field;  the  selection,  training  and  supervision  of  salesmen  and  control 
of  sales  operations.  The  use  of  sales  records  and  the  application  of 
statistical  and  accounting  methods  to  problems  of  executive  control. 


Ac.   51 — Intermediate  Accounting  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  application  of  accounting  theory  to  practi- 
cal problems  in  order  to  develop  financial  statements  of  proper  form  and 
content.  The  relationship  between  the  various  financial  statements  is 
constantly  reaffirmed.  The  treatment  of  the  balance  sheet  items  is 
continued,  i.e.  liabilities,  reserves,  funds,  net  worth.  The  development  of 
accounting  judgment  to  support  executive  policy  is  emphasized.  Pres- 
entation is  made  of  the  analysis  of  financial  statements  through  the  use 
of  the  ratio  method  and  the  consequent  critical  appraisal  attendant 
upon  this  method  of  analysis. 
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Ac.   52 — Advanced  Accounting  (4  Sent.  Hrs.) 

Prerequisite:  Int.  Accounting. 
A  detailed  study  of  the  more  unusual  phases  of  accounting  theory. 
A  general  review  of  all  principles  is  undertaken  through  the  applica- 
tion of  acquired  theory  to  complicated  problem  work.  Through  this 
course  the  student  becomes  familiar  with  the  cycle  of  procedure  in 
financial  operations. 

Fn.   5  3 — Banking  and  Financial  Administration         (3  Sent.  Hrs.) 

An  advanced  course  in  banking  designed  to  acquaint  both  the 
customer  who  uses  the  facilities  of  the  commercial  bank  and  the  pros- 
pective officers  who  will  render  service  to  the  customers,  with  the 
principles,  practices,  the  legal  responsibilities  and  problems  of  com- 
mercial banks. 

Fn.   54 — Cost  Analysis  (3  Sent.  Hrs.) 

Prerequisite:  Elem.  Accounting 
A  course  in  which  the  student  is  led  from  his  knowledge  of  general 
accounting  through  a  coverage  of  cost  procedures,  cost  control,  cost 
reports  and  cost  analysis. 

Fn.   104 — Insurance  (3  Sent.  Hrs.) 

A  general  course  in  insurance.  The  nature  and  marketing  of  insur- 
ance and  the  drawing  of  all  the  contracts  in  fire,  casualty,  property  and 
life  insurance. 

Fn.   106 — Real  Estate  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  principles  and  practices  of  brokerage,  management  and  appraisal 
of  real  estate,  as  well  as  financing  real  estate  by  means  of  mortgage  loans 
and  their  repayment. 

Law  52 — Introduction  to  Labor  Law  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  supply  the  essential  background  for  under- 
standing current  labor  law.  The  common  law  doctrines  of  criminal 
conspiracy,  civil  conspiracy,  restraint  of  trade,  interference  with  ad- 
vantage relations  and  injunctions,  the  Sherman  Act  as  applied  to  labor, 
the  Clayton  Act  and  labor,  the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act,  the  Wagner 
Act  and  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Law  5  3 — Marketing  Law  (3  Sent.  Hrs.) 

A  survey  of  the  law  of  Unfair  Competition  and  its  various  subdivi- 
sions, covering  trade-marks,  trade  names,  registration  under  the  Lanham 
Trade-Mark  Act  of  1946,  patents,  copyrights,  interference  with  con- 
tractual relations,  trade  libels,  price-fixing,  fair  trade  laws.  Unfair 
Sales  Acts,  monopolies  and  the  anti-trust  statutes,  lotteries,  trade  stim- 
ulators and  false  and  misleading  advertisement. 
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Mg.   1 — Introduction  to  Industrial  Management       (3  Sem.  Firs.) 

The  factors  of  production  are  studied  through  an  examination  of 
raw  materials  supply,  plant  location  and  layout,  power  and  labor. 
Attention  is  given  to  control  of  quality,  waste,  cost  and  raw  materials. 
Product  development,  introduction,  planning  and  scheduling  are  con- 
sidered. 


Mg.   5 1 — Industrial  Procurements  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  procurement  through  purchase  of  the  material,  supplies  and 
equipment  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  business  unit.  Centraliza- 
tion of  the  purchasing  function,  purchasing  budgets,  make  or  buy,  the 
measurement  of  purchasing  efficiency  and  some  legal  aspects  of  purchas- 
ing. 

Mg.   5  5 — Industrial  Techniques  I  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  objective  of  the  course  is  an  appreciation  of  the  industrial  en- 
gineering problems  faced  by  management,  the  industrial  engineer  and 
the  worker.  To  make  the  course  as  practical  as  possible  it  is  conducted 
in  the  environment  of  actual  production  machines  so  that  the  instruc- 
tion and  discussion  will  be  realistic.  The  interpretation  of  blueprints 
through  construction  of  objects  from  such  drawings.  The  place  of 
three-dimensional  drawings  in  modern  assembly  work.  An  understand- 
ing of  the  design,  use  and  operating  data  of  standard  machine  tools. 
Analysis  of  various  basic  raw  materials. 

Mk.   1 — Principles  of  Marketing  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  fundamental  principles  underlying  marketing;  the  essential 
operations  and  institutions  involved  in  the  distribution  of  commodities; 
buying  habits,  patronage  attitudes,  and  their  effect  on  merchandising 
policies;  sales  promotion  efforts  and  the  use  of  advertising  by  manu- 
facturers, wholesalers  and  retailers. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Chairman:  Rev.  Charles  F.  Donovan,  S.J. 

Assistant   Professors:    Pierre   D.    Lambert,    George    L.    McKim, 

John  J.  Walsh. 

Assistants:  Walter  Bankowski,   Francis   X.   Callahan,   Ken- 
neth Ferren. 

Ed.  42 — Advanced  Logic  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  problem  of  the  certitude  of  our  cognitions  is  here  treated.    The 
sources  and  the  nature  of  certitude  and  the  criterion  of  truth  are  estab- 
Ushed.    Study  is  made  of  the  philosophy  of  Descartes,  Kant,  the  Posi- 
tivists  and  Pragmatists  on  the  problem  of  cognition. 
Six  periods  a  week  for  one-half  semester. 

Ed.   101 — ^Philosophy  of  Education  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  considers  fundamental  educational  problems:  the  nature 
of  the  learner,  the  agencies  responsible  for  education,  the  rights  of 
parents,  Church  and  State  regarding  education,  and  the  philosophical 
aspects  of  curriculum  and  methodology. 

Ed.   103 — Advanced  Empirical  Psychology  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Empirical  study  of  the  sensitive  life  of  man;  nature  and  properties 
of  sensation.  Modern  theories  of  Descartes,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume, 
Mill,  Bain,  Kant,  Spencer.    Scholastic  Doctrine. 

Empirical  study  of  intellectual  life;  the  intellect;  its  nature;  the  uni- 
versal idea;  theories  of  Plato,  Descartes,  Spinoza.  Origin  of  the  idea; 
empiricism,  sensism,  positivism,  scholastic  theory.  The  will;  freedom 
of  the  will. 

Four  periods  per  week  for  one -half  semester. 

Ed.   104 — Advanced  Rational  Psychology  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Nature  and  substance  of  the  human  soul;  theories  on  Ego  advocated 
by  Kant,  Hume,  Mill,  James  rejected.  Relation  of  soul  to  body;  the 
psycho-physical  activities  of  man.  Creation  of  soul,  refutation  of  an- 
thropologic evolution. 

Four  periods  per  week  for  one-half  semester. 

Ed.   105 — Special  Ethics  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Man's  duties  to  Creator,  self,  neighbor.  Right  of  ownership;  Com- 
munism and  Socialism;  property,  wills,  contracts;  capital  and  labor; 
trade  unions;  strikes.  Society,  domestic  and  civil;  functions  of  parents, 
civil  government;  international  law;  nature  and  justice  of  war;  paci- 
fism; arbitration. 
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Ed.   109 — Introduction  to  Education  (3  Sent.  Hrs.) 

A  general  orientation  to  the  field  of  teaching,  indicating  the  skills 
and  competencies  required  and  some  of  the  academic  and  social  problems 
to  be  expected  in  the  teaching  profession. 

Ed.  141 — Educational  Psychology  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  consideration  of  developmental  tendencies,  the  nature  and  organi- 
zation of  intelligence,  the  learning  process  and  factors  influencing 
learning,  motivation,  transfer  of  training. 

Ed.   143 — Modern  Psychologies  and  Education  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Practical  classroom  implications  of  several  modern  psychologies,  in- 
cluding Connectionism,  Behaviorism,  Gestalt,  and  scholastic  psychology. 

Ed.   158 — The  Pupil,  Teacher,  and  Curriculum  of  the  Secondary 
School  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  modern  secondary  school,  emphasizing  the  nature 
of  the  pupil  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  teacher  as  related  to  the 
curriculum.  Critical  consideration  will  be  given  to  traditional,  inte- 
grated, and  progressive  curricula. 

Ed.   159 — Techniques  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
An  analysis  of  the  methods  and  practices  appropriate  to  secondary 
school  teaching.  Among  the  topics  emphasized  are:  types  of  learning 
activities;  the  organization  of  courses  of  instruction;  specialized  class- 
room methods;  the  stimulation  of  classroom  activities;  measuring  the 
results  of  teaching. 

Ed.   171 — Principles  of  Guidance  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  is  a  basic  course  which  includes  an  introduction  to  guidance, 
a  study  of  education  viewed  in  the  light  of  guidance  both  in  activities 
and  attitudes,  and  a  discussion  of  the  chief  functions  of  guidance. 


Ed.   177 — ^The  Place  of  Audio- Visual  Aids  in  Education 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Demonstration  lessons  supplemented  by  discussions  and  readings  will 
acquaint  students  directly  with  the  basic  principles  and  approved  prac- 
tices of  audio-visual  instruction.  Specific  information  will  be  presented 
concerning  the  availability  and  employment  of  such  newly  refined 
teaching  aids  as  sound  films,  filmslides,  glass  slides,  recordings  and 
broadcasts. 
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Ed.   178 — ^Principles  of  Physical  Education  (3  Sent.  Hrs,) 

This  course  is  a  survey  intended  to  give  students  a  grasp  of  the 
fundamentals  of  physical  education.  This  will  be  done  through  cover- 
age of  the  following  four  main  areas:  (1)  philosophy  and  principles 
of  physical  education,  ( 2 )  program  planning,  ( 3 )  organization  and  ad- 
ministration, and   (4)   evaluation. 


Ed.   179 — Speech  for  the  Classroom  Teacher  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Training  in  voice  and  diction  necessary  for  optimum  classroom  ef- 
fectiveness. Recordings  and  analyses  of  impromptu  and  prepared  lec- 
tures. Exercises  and  methods  for  the  development  of  accurate  and 
pleasing  speech  habits  in  the  normal  child.  Materials  and  techniques 
of  speech  correction  for  the  handicapped  child. 


Ed.   190 — Observation  and  Student  Teaching  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  is  designed  for  advanced,  qualified  under-graduates  who 
aspire  to  secondary  school  teaching  positions.  Each  student  must  com- 
plete eight  weeks  of  observation  and  supervised  student  teaching  in  se- 
lected secondary  schools.  Student  teachers  will  be  evaluated  by  critic- 
teachers  and  principals,  and  by  members  of  the  departmental  staff.  Stu- 
dent teachers  will  meet  once  a  week  with  the  instructor  to  discuss  com- 
mon problems.    A  fee  of  sixty  dollars  is  assessed  for  this  course. 

Ed.  159  is  a  prerequisite  for  this  course  and  normally  Ed.  109  and 
Ed.  141  are  also  required. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

Chairman:  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Grace,  SJ. 

Professors:  P.  Albert  Duhamel,  Edward  L.  Hirsh,  Maurice  J. 

QUINLAN. 

Associate  Professor:  John  F.  Norton. 

Assistant  Professors:  Rev.  John  J.  Cadigan,  S.J.,  Bernard  P.  Far- 

RAGHER,  Albert  M.  Folkard,  Richard  E. 
Hughes,  Thomas  P.  Hughes,  Weston  M. 
Jenks,  Jr.,  Rev.  Arthur  A.  MacGillivray, 
S.J.,  Joseph  M.  McCafferty,  Rev.  Paul  S. 
McNuLTY,  S.J. 

Instructors:    Richard    E.    Malany,    John    J.    McAleer,    Rev. 
Francis  W.  Sweeney,  S.J. 

Lecturer:  Rev.  John  W.  Ryan,  S.J. 

Assistants:  Alice    Fellows,    Edward    Heuston,    James    Lacey, 
Ellen  Verchot. 

En.  0 — ^Remedial  (No  credit) 

A  review  of  English  fundamentals. 

Obligatory  for  any  student  recommended  by  the  Faculty. 

En.   1 — Prose  Composition  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  is  required  of  all  Freshmen  and  has  for  its  aims:  the  read- 
ing and  analysis  of  many  prose  stylists;  the  improving  of  the  student's 
power  of  prose  expression  by  the  careful  correction  and  criticism  of  his 
frequent  composition  assignments.  First  Semester 

En.   2 — Poetry  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  En.  1  and  has  for  its  aims:  the  study 
of  the  nature  and  forms  of  Literature,  especially  Poetry;  the  under- 
standing and  humanistic  appreciation  of  varied  forms  of  poetry;  the 
development  of  the  student's  own  imaginative  and  emotional  powers  of 
expression.  Second  Semester 

En.   5 — Survey  of  English  Literature  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  general  survey  of  English  Literature  from  the  beginning  to  the 
Seventeenth  Century. 

En.  6 — Survey  of  English  Literature  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  general  survey  of  English  Literature  from  the  eighteenth  to  the 
Twentieth  Century. 
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En.  21— Rhetoric  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  is  required  of  all  Sophomores  and  continues  En.  1-2.  It 
has  for  its  aims:  the  further  advancement  of  the  student's  prose  style  by 
means  of  frequent  composition  work  and  by  the  reading  and  analysis 
of  many  prose  stylists,  especially  in  the  field  of  oratory;  the  study  of 
the  literary  and  rhetorical  principles  underlying  persuasive  prose  master- 
pieces. First  Semester 

En.  22 — Drama  and  Shakespeare  (3  Sem.  Hrs,) 

A  continuation  of  En.  21.  An  understanding  of  the  Drama  as  a 
literary  form;  the  reading  and  humanistic  appreciation  of  several  plays 
of  Shakespeare;  the  development  of  the  student's  powers  of  forceful  ex- 
pression. Second  Semester 

En.   101 — Anglo-Saxon  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  introduction  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  with  readings  in  se- 
lected literary  texts. 

En.   105 — Introductory  Middle  English  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  introduction  to  the  Middle  English  language,  with  readings  in 
selections  from  mediaeval  texts. 

En.   112 — Chaucer  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  Chaucer's  major  works,  especially  The  Canterbury  Tales. 

En.   123 — The  Renaissance  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  major  writers  of  the  Tudor  period,  with  emphasis 
upon  the  Elizabethans. 

En.   127 — Shakespheare's  Comedies  and  Histories  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  detailed  study  of  Richard  II,   1   Henry  IV,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 

Twelfth  Night,  and  a  survey  of  Shakespeare's  works  from  1590-1603. 

En.   128 — Shakespeare's  Tragedies  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  detailed  study  of  Hamlet,  Macheth,  Othello,  and  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  and  a  survey  of  Shakespeare's  major  works  from  1603-1611. 

En.   133 — The  Earlier  Seventeenth  Century  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  close  study  of  the  non-dramatic  literature  from  1600-1660,  with 
particular  attention  to  the  works  of  Jonson,  Bacon  and  Donne. 

En    13  8— Milton  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  survey  of  Milton's  poetry,  with  a  close  study  of  Paradise  Lost  and 
Samson  Agonistes. 
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En.   147 — ^The  Restoration  and  Neo-Classicism  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  period  of  neo-classical  dominance,  1660-1744,  with  special  at- 
tention to  the  writings  of  Dryden,  Swift,  and  Pope. 

En.   148 — The  Age  of  Johnson  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  later  eighteenth- century  literature,  with  emphasis  on 
the  writings  of  Johnson  and  his  circle. 

En.   150 — The  Romantic  Movement  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  history  and  achievement  of  English  Romanticism,  especially  as 
reflected  in  the  works  of  Wordsworth  and  his  contemporaries. 

En.   155 — Victorian  Literature  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  major  trends  in  English  literature 
from  1832  to  1870. 


En.   160 — Modern  British  Literature  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  major  trends  in  English  literature 
from  1870  to  the  present. 

En.    170-171 — American  Literature  (6  Se^n.  Hrs.) 

A  survey  of  American  literature  from  its  beginnings  to  the  twen- 
tieth century,  with  emphasis  upon  its  major  authors. 

En.   183 — Creative  Writing,  Fiction  Craft  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

En.   184 — Creative  Writing,  One  Act  Play  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

En.   195 — Modern  Literary  Criticism  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  elements  of  literary  criticism  and  judgments  with  a  study  of 
the  development  of  literary  criticism  and  its  application  to  specific 
works. 


En.   197 — English  Grammar:  Analytical  and  Historical 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
A   brief  survey   of   the   development    and   structure   of   the   English 
language,   intended   to   clarify  problems   of   pronunciation,    usage   and 
syntax  for  prospective  teachers  of  English. 


En.   199 — Honors  Reading  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Directed  readings  centered  about  a  special  topic  for  qualified  seniors. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY  AND  GOVERNMENT 

Chairman:  Paul  T.  Heffron. 

Associate  Professor:  Harry  M.  Doyle. 

Assistant  Professors:  Redmond  J.  Allman,  John  R.  Betts,  John 

R.  Cox,  William  M.  Daly,  M.  Kamil  Dziew- 
anowski,  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Fleming,  S.J., 
Joseph  E.  King,  Rev.  Harold  C.  Kirley, 
S.J.,  Henry  J.  McMahon,  Samuel  J.  Miller, 
Thomas  H.  O'Connor. 

Instructor:  Joseph  T.  Criscenti. 

Assistants:  Steven  P.  Bogardo,  John  R.  Hennessey,  James  J. 
Kenneally,  Edward  Montana,  William  H.  Tier- 
nan,  George  W.  White. 

History 

Hs.   1-2 — ^European  Civilization  to  1500  (6  Sem,  Hrs.) 

This  course  is  a  survey  of  the  Christian  Era  from  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  to  the  inception  of  the  Reformation. 

Hs.  3-4 — Survey  of  European  Civilization  (6  Sem.  Hrs,) 

This  course  is  a  survey  of  the  chief  factors  in  Christian  civilization 
from  the  introduction  of  Christianity  to  contemporary  times. 

Hs.  21-22 — European  Civilization  Since  1500  (6  Sem.  Hrs,) 

This   course   continues   the   survey  of   the   Christian  Era   from   the 
Reformation  to  contemporary  times. 

Hs.   31-32 — Modern  Society  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Current   problems   in  national  and  international   affairs;   economic, 
social  and  educational  questions  of  importance  today. 

Hs.   3  3-34 — Survey  of  European  Civilization  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  is  a  survey  of  the  chief  factors  in  Christian  civilization 
from  the  introduction  of  Christianity  to  contemporary  times. 

Hs.  41-42 — European  Civilization  Since  1500  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  survey  of  European  civilization  since   1500  for  Juniors  who  did 
not  fulfill  Sophomore  history  requirements. 

Hs.   141-142 — A  History  of  Modern  Russia  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  survey  from  Peter  the  Great  to  the  Bolshevik  Revolution. 
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Hs.  143-144 — Europe  Since  the  Russian  Revolution     (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This    course    traces    national    and    international    factors    since    the 
Treaty  of  Versailles. 

Hs.    151-152— U.  S.  History  TO  1865  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  survey  of  American  civilization  from  the  era  of  colonization  to 
1865. 

Hs.  153-154— U.  S.  History  Since  1865  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  survey  of  American  civilization  from  1865  to  the  present. 


Government 

Gv.  31-32 — Introduction  to  Political  Science  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  survey  of  the  historical  origins  and  development  of  American 
National  Government  with  special  emphasis  on  poUtical  parties,  pres- 
sure groups,  federalism,  citizenship,  elections  and  court  structure. 

This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  candidates  for  the  B.S.  in  History 
degree  and  for  the  government  concentrators  working  for  the  B.S.  degree 
in  Social  Science. 

Gv.   101 — Introduction  to  American  National  Government 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
A  study  of  the  historical  development  of  American  National  Gov- 
ernment  under    the   impact   of   such   factors    as    federalism,    political 
parties,  pressure  groups  and  usage. 

Gv.   103 — The  Legislative  Process  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  functions,  organization,  personnel  and  legislative 
philosophy  of  the  U.  S.  Congress. 

Gv.   104 — Presidential  Problems  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  leading  presidential  and  presidential-congressional 
problems  of  American  National  Government. 

Gv.  105-106 — Public  Administration  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  methods  by  which  the  administrative  services  are 
selected,  organized,  scrutinized  and  energized. 

Gv.   113-114 — American  Constitutional  Law  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  historical  and  case-book  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  U.S.  as  developed  in  the  judicial  decisions  of 
federal  courts. 
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Gv.   121-122 — Comparative  Modern  Government  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  comprises  a  study  of  the  principal  European  and  Asiatic 
governments.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  present  day  structure  and 
functions  of  these  governments  as  well  as  on  their  historical  origins. 


Gv.   151 — Government  and  Business  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  constitutional  power  and  role  of  the  government  in  protecting, 
controlling  and  regulating  various  aspects  of  economic  activities; 
business  enterprises,  labor,  agriculture,  public  utilities,  transportation 
and  financial  institutions. 


Gv.   153 — International  Organization  and  Policy 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
A  study  of  the  structure,  power  and  policy  of  leading  international 
organizations,  and  a  study  of  the  power  and  policy  of  the  U.  S.  in  its 
relationships  with  the  international  community. 
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DEPARTMENT    OF    MATHEMATICS 

Chairman:     Rev.  Stanley  J.  Bezuszka,  S.J. 

Professors:  Hans  G.  Haefeli,  Rene  J.  Marcou. 

Associate  Professor:  Harold  A.  Zager. 

Assistant  Professors:  Paul  T.  Banks,  Lorenzo  Calabi,  Rev.  John 

F.  Caulfifld,  S.J.,  Margaret  F.  Conroy,  Jo- 
seph F.  Krebs,  Archille  J.  Laferriere, 
Robert  J.  LeBlanc,  Jacqueline  L.  Penez. 

Instructors:  Evelyn  M.  Bender,  John  H.  Monahan. 

Assistants:  John   F.  Kellaher,  Frank  J.   Reynolds,  John   A. 
Riley. 

Mt.   1-2 — General  College  Mathematics  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

For  A.B.  non-mathematics  majors  and  B.S.  Biology  and  Social  Science 
students. 

Mt.   3-4 — Trigonometry,   Analytic  Geometry  and  Introduction 
to  Calculus  (6  Sem,  Hrs.) 

For  B.S.  Chemistry,  B.S.  Mathematics,  B.S.  Physics  students  and 
A.B.  Mathematics  majors. 

Mt.  21-22 — Calculus  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Prerequisite:     Freshman  Mathematics. 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Mt.   1 1 1 — Actuarial  Algebra  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Prerequisite:    Freshman  Mathematics. 

Theory  of  logarithms,  variations,  progressions,  simultaneous  equa- 
tions. Binomial  theorem,  permutations,  combinations,  probability. 
Elementary  Theory  of  Equations. 

Mt.   113 — Theory  of  Equations  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Prerequisite:    Mt.  21-22. 

Polynomials,  cubic  and  biquadratic  equations.  Symmetric  functions. 
Determinants.    Resultants,  discriminants,  elimination. 

Mt.  115 — Higher  Algebra  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Prereqttisite:   Freshman  Mathematics. 

Theory  of  variations,  fractions,  polynomials.  Mathematical  induc- 
tion, binomial  and  multinomial  theorems,  introductory  statistics. 
Elements  of  Theory  of  Equations. 

Mt.  131 — Linear  Algebra  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Prerequisitt':    Mt.  21-22. 

Vectors,  n-dimensional  vector  space.  Determinants,  matrices.  Trans- 
formations, quadratic  forms  and  application  in  3 -space. 
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Mt.  132 — Differential  Equations  (3  Sent.  Hrs.) 

Prerequisite:    Mt.  21-22. 

Solutions  of  ordinary  differential  equations.  Applications  of  first 
and  second  order  linear  and  non-linear  differential  equations. 

Mt.   133-134 — Modern  Algebra  I,  II  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Prerequisite:    Mt.  21-22. 

Fundamental  notions  and  properties  of  groups,  Rings,  domains  and 
fields,  Field  extensions. 

Mt.  13  5 — Differential  Equations  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Required  of  students  majoring  in  Physics. 
Prerequisite:   Mt.   21-22. 

Solutions  of  ordinary  differential  equations.  Applications  of  first  and 
second  order  linear  and  non-linear  differential  equations. 

Mt.  136 — Advanced  Calculus  '  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Required  of  students  majoring  in  Physics. 
Prerequisite:   Mt.  132  or  13  5. 

Differential  calculus  of  functions  of  several  variables,  geometrical 
and  physical  applications.    Power  series  and  their  application. 

Mt.   137-138 — Advanced  Calculus  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Prereauis'ite:   Mt.  21-22. 

Differential  calculus  of  functions  of  several  variables,  geometrical 
and  physical  applications,  vector  differential  calculus.  Integral  calculus 
of  functions  of  several  variables,  vector  integral  calculus  stressing  two 
and  three-dimensional  theory  and  applications. 

Mt.   141 — Vector  Analysis  (3   Sem.  Hrs.) 

Prerequisite:   Mt.    136  or   137. 

Fundamental  operations.  Calculus  of  vectors,  symbolic  operators. 
Integration  theorems. 

Mt.  142 — Partial  Differential  Equations  of  Physics    (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Prerequisite:   Mt.  141. 

Equations  of  Poisson  and  Laplace,  Wave  equation.  Generalized  (cur- 
vilinear) coordinate  transformations.  Fourier  series  and  orthogonal 
functions. 

Mt.  145 — ^Elements  of  Point  Sets  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Prerequisite:   Mt.  137-138. 

Sets  of  real  and  complex  numbers,  order  and  countability,  the  com- 
plex sphere.    Compactness,  connectedness,  continuous  mappings,  paths. 

Mt.  148 — Theory  of  Infinite  Processes  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Prerequisite:  Mt.   21-22. 

Sequences,  series,  convergence  of  series,  power  series  and  operations 
with  power  series.  Series  expansion  of  functions  of  one  and  two  vari- 
ables.   Computations  with  series. 
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Mt.  149-150 — Mathematical  Statistics  (6  Sem,  Hrs.) 

Prerequisite'.   Mt.  21-22. 

Representation  of  data,  measures  of  central  tendency  and  variability, 
correlation.  A  Priori  probability,  probability  functions,  the  binomial 
distribution,  the  normal,  Poisson.  t,  F,  chi-square  distributions  and  mul- 
tiple factor  analysis.  Bernoulli's  theorem,  SampUng  theory.  Moment 
generating  functions. 

Mt.  151 — Mathematical  Statistics  (}  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Prerequisite:  Mt.   150. 

Non- linear  regression  and  correlation.  Introduction  to  multiple  and 
partial  correlation.    Analysis  of  variance  and  co- variance. 

Mt.  154 — Finite  Differences  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Prerequisite:   Mt.  21-22. 

Introduction  to  the  calculus  of  finite  differences  with  application  to 
interpolation  and  applied  problems.  Introduction  to  difference  equa- 
tions. 

Mt.  161-162 — Graphical  Methods  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Prerequisite:   Mt.  21-22. 

Graphical  methods  and  solutions.  Curve  fitting.  Integration  and 
interpolation. 

Mr.  165 — Analytical  Geometry  of  Space  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Prerequisite:   Mt.  21-22. 

Lines,  surfaces.  Transformations  of  coordinates.  Quadric  surfaces 
and  their  properties. 

Mt.  166 — Synthetic  Projective  Geometry  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Prerequisite:    Mt.   21-22. 

Principle  of  duality.  Desargues'  theorem  and  applications.  Cross 
ratios.  Conies  and  their  polar  equations. 

Mt.   167-168 — Introduction  to  Higher  Geometry        (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Prerequisite:  Mt.  21-22. 

Projective  geometry,  synthetically  and  analytically  treated.  Elements 
of  non-Euclidean  and  differential  geometry. 

Mt.   171-172 — Philosophy  of  Mathematics  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Prerequisite:  Mt.  21-22. 

An  introduction  into  the  propositional  calculus.  Boolean  Algebra  and 
non-Euclidean  geometry.  A  study  of  quantity,  continuous,  discrete, 
real,  abstract,  finite  and  infinite.  An  interpretation  of  mathematics  in 
the  light  of  scholastic  cosmology.  Critical  study  of  contemporary  phil- 
osophies of  mathematics  and  science. 

Mt.  187-188 — Seminar  (6  Sem  Hrs.) 

Prerequisite:    One  year  of  upper-division  Mathematics. 
Selected  topics.    The  topics  change  from  year  to  year  and  are  to  be 
chosen  by  the  students  and  the  professor  in  charge. 
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DEPARTMENT    OF    MILITARY    SCIENCE 

Chairman:    Lieutenant  Colonel  Royal  E.  McShea,  U.S.A. 

Instructors:  Major  Thomas  C.  O'Connell,  U.S.A.,  Captain 
Albert  S.  Pugh  III,  U.S.A.,  Captain  Brady  L.  Vogt, 
Jr.,  U.S.A. 


Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 

An  Army  ROTC  Unit  (General  Military  Science)  is  maintained  at 
Boston  College.  Military  Science  is  a  4-year  elective  course.  The  objective 
of  the  course  of  instruction  in  Military  Science  is  to  produce  junior  offi- 
cers who  by  their  education,  training,  and  inherent  qualities  are  suitable 
for  continued  development  as  officers  in  the  United  States  Army  Reserve. 
A  limited  number  of  Distinguished  Military  Graduates  are  offered  com- 
missions in  the  Regular  Army.  Training  in  leadership  is  emphasized. 
Physically  qualified  male  students  aged  14  to  22  years,  who  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  who  are  regularly  enrolled  in  courses  leading  to 
a  degree,  are  eligible  to  apply  for  enrollment  in  the  ROTC  at  the  begin- 
ning of  their  Freshman  year.  Applicants  who  successfully  complete  the 
prescribed  ROTC  qualification  tests  will  be  enrolled  within  quota  limita- 
tions set  by  the  Department  of  the  Army.  Advanced  Course  students 
receive  the  monetary  allowances  prescribed  by  law. 


CURRICULUM— MILITARY  SCIENCE 
Basic  Course 

Freshman  Year  (1st  Year  Basic)  MS  I 

Freshman  ROTC  students  attend  two  hours  of  classroom  instruction 
and  one  drill  each  week  during  the  academic  year,  holidays  excepted. 
The  course  includes  instruction  in  school  of  the  soldier  and  exercise  of 
command,  organization  of  the  army,  American  military  history,  and 
individual  weapons  and  marksmanship. 

Sophomore  Year   (2nd  Basic)   MS  II 

Military  Science  II  for  Sophomore  students  requires  two  classroom 
attendances  and  one  drill  each  week,  holidays  excepted,  during  the 
academic  year.  Classroom  subjects  include  familiarization  with  all 
types  of  infantry  crew  served  weapons  in  use  by  the  army  and  map  and 
aerial  photograph  reading. 
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Junior  Year  (1st  Year  Advanced)   MS  III  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

During  the  Junior  year,  students  attend  four  hours  of  classroom 
instruction  and  one  drill  each  week.  Classroom  instruction  is  devoted 
to  leadership,  military  teaching  methods,  small  unit  tactics  and  com- 
munications, and  familiarization  with  the  organization,  function  and 
mission  of  the  arms  and  services  of  the  army.  Actual  exercise  of  com- 
mand by  students  is  emphasized  during  drill  periods.  Attendance  at  a 
six-weeks  summer  camp  is  required  upon  completion  of  Military  Science 
III.  Students  attending  camp  receive  pay,  travel  and  subsistence  allow- 
ances. 


Senior  Year  (2nd  Year  Advanced)  MS  IV  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

As  Cadet  officers,  students  enrolled  in  Military  Science  IV  are  re- 
quired to  conduct  drills  for  underclassmen.  Classroom  instruction  is 
devoted  to  logistics,  operations,  military  administration  and  personnel 
management,  leadership  and  officer  indoctrination.  Students  will  be 
selected  for  branch  assignment  in  the  Senior  academic  year. 
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DEPARTMENT   OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES 

Chairman:  Rev.  Joseph  D.  Gauthier,  S.J. 

Professors:  Paul  A.   Boulanger,   Vincent  A.  McCrossen,   Er- 
nest A.  SiCILIANO. 

Associate  Professors:  Andre  G.  deBeauvivier,  Owen  A.  Hanley, 

Rev.  George  F.  Smith,  S.J. 

Assistant  Professors:  Michael  J.  Beauchemin,  Richard  P.  Bou- 

dreau,  Robert  J.  Cahill,  Joseph  Figurito, 
Rev.  Paul  J.  McManus,  S.J.  John  J.  Mulli- 
gan, Paul  L.  Ryan. 

Instructor:  Vincent  R.  DeBenedictis. 

Lecturer:  Robert  W.  Greene. 

Assistants:  Charles   A.   Baker,  Mary  D.   Giannavei,  Philip  B. 
Donnelly,  William  P.  Gavin. 

French 

Fr.   1-2 — Elementary  French  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  purpose  of  elementary  language  is  to  teach  the  students  not 
only  to  read  French  but  also  to  pronounce  correctly,  to  understand 
and  to  use  simple  French. 

Fr.  3-4 — Elementary  French  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  registered  in  the  Natural  Sciences. 
Intensive  grammar  is  given  in  order  to  train  the  students  to  read 
scientific  French  texts. 

Five  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Fr.  11-12 — Intermediate  French  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  intends  to  develop  through  oral  usage  a  feeUng  for  the 

right  manner  of  expression.    The  basis  of  work  will  be  readings  which 

will  stress  the  oral  and  written  aspect  of  the  language,  supplemented 

by  dictations  and  free  compositions. 

Fr.  21-22 — Advanced  French  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  perfect  oral  ability  by  offering  to  the 
student  a  sound  course  in  conversation  and  composition,  based  on 
readings  from  masterpieces  of  French  literature  and  thought. 

Fr.  51-52 — Introduction  to  French  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  is  designed  for  Modern  Language  majors  in  other  lan- 
guages than  French.  If  offers  opportunities  to  speak  French,  to  learn 
speech  patterns  rather  than  grammar,  and  to  develop  an  interest  in 
reading  for  discussion  and  analysis.  Cultural  and  literary  aspects  will 
be  experienced  through  the  works  of  representative  French  authors. 
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Fr.  101-102 — History  of  French  Literature  {(>  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  survey  of  French  literature  from  the  tenth   century  up   to   and 
including  the  rise  of  contemporary  literature. 
Conducted  in   French. 

Fr.  131-132 — Seventeenth  Century  Literature  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  social  and  intellectual  life  of  France  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV. 

Conducted  in  French. 

Fr.  15  3-154 — Romanticism  in  France  {^  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  Romantic  movement  in  France:  its  doctrine,  its  major  ex- 
ponents, its  influence  on  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries. 

Conducted  in  French. 

Fr.  181-182 — Advanced  Composition  ^       (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A   course   designed  to   give   advanced   students   a   finer   feeling   for 
French  style.    Class  discussions. 
Conducted  in  French. 

Fr.  183-184 — French  Stylistics  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This   course  v/ill   combine  difficult  exercises  in  translation  with   a 
training  in  stylistics.  For  this  purpose,  the  works  of  outstanding  French 
authors  will  be  studied  according  to  the  ^'Methode  expliquee"  to  pro- 
vide material  for  oral  work  in  class. 
Conducted  in  French. 

Fr.  193 — Problems  of  Teaching  Modern  Languages  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Among  the  topics  emphasized  in  this  course  are  a  critical  summary 
of  the  history  of  modern  language  methodology  and  the  specific  pro- 
cedures in  modern  language  teaching  in  American  secondary  schools 
and  colleges.  The  course  will  include  model  classes  in  French,  German, 
Italian,  Spanish  and  Russian. 

German 

Gr.  1-2 — Elementary  German  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  purpose  of  elementary  language  is  to  teach  students  not  only 
to  read  German  but  also  to  pronounce  correctly,  to  understand  and 
to  use  simple  German. 

Gr.  3-4 — Elementary  German  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  registered  in  the  Natural  Sciences. 
Intensive  grammar  is  given  in  order  to  train  the  students  to  read  scien- 
tific German  texts. 

Five  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Gr.  11-12 — Intermediate  German  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  intends  to  develop  through  oral  usage  a  feeling  for  the 

right  manner  of  expression.    The  basis  of  work  will  be  readings  which 

will  stress  the  oral  and  written  aspects  of  the  language,  supplemented 

by  dictations  and  free  compositions. 
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Gr.  11-12 — Scientific  German  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Students  registered  in  the  Natural  Sciences  continue  the  study  of 
scientific  texts  in  order  to  obtain  a  high  proficiency  in  reading  scientific 
German. 

Gr.  21-22 — Advanced  German  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  perfect  oral  abiUty  by  offering  to  the 
student  a  sound  course  in  conversation  and  composition,  based  on 
readings  from  masterpieces  of  German  literature  and  thought. 

Gr.  51-52 — Introduction  to  German  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  is  designed  for  Modern  Language  Majors  in  other  lan- 
guages than  German.  It  offers  opportunities  to  speak  German,  to  learn 
speech  patterns  rather  than  grammar  and  to  develop  an  interest  in 
reading  for  discussion  and  analysis.  Cultural  and  literary  aspects  will 
be  experienced  through  the  works  of  representative  German  authors. 

Gr.  101-102 — History  of  German  Literature  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A   general   view   of   German    literature   dealing   with  the  more   im- 
portant writers  and  literary  movements. 
Conducted  in  German. 

Gr.   171-172 — The  German  Novel  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  literary  and  social  background  of  the  German  novel. 
Conducted  in  Gerinan. 

Gr.   181-182 — Advanced  Composition  {(>  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A    course   designed   to   give   advanced   students   a   finer   feeling   for 
German  style.    Class  discussions. 
Conducted  in  German. 

Gr.   183-184 — German  Stylistics  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  will  stress  practical  exercises  in  written  and  oral  com- 
position. The  basis  of  the  work  will  be  provided  by  a  study  of  leading 
German  writers. 

Conducted  in  German. 

Gr.  193 — Problems  of  Teaching  Modern  Languages  {"!>  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Among  the  topics  emphasized  in  this  course  are  a  critical  summary 
of  the  history  of  modern  language  methodology  and  the  specific  pro- 
cedures in  modern  language  teaching  in  American  secondary  schools 
and  colleges.  The  course  will  include  model  classes  in  French,  German, 
Italian,  Spanish  and  Russian. 

Italian 

It.   1-2 — Elementary  Italian  (^  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  purpose  of  elementary  language  is   to  teach   the  students  not 

only  to  read  Italian  but  also  to  pronounce  correctly,  to  understand 
and  to  use  simple  Italian. 
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It.   11-12 — Intermediate  Italian  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  intends  to  develop  through  oral  usage  a  feeUng  for  the 

right  manner  of  expression.    The  basis  of  work  will  be  readings  which 

will  stress  the  oral  and  written  aspect  of  the  language,  supplemented 

by  dictations  and  free  compositions. 

It.  21-22 — Advanced  Italian  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  perfect  oral  ability  by  offering  to  the 
student  a  sound  course  in  conversation  and  composition,  based  on 
readings  from  masterpieces  of  ItaUan  Hterature  and  thought. 

It.  51-52 — Introduction  to  Italian  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  course  for  students  majoring  in  a  modem  language  other  than 
Italian. 

It.   115-116 — Dante  and  the  Divina  Commedia  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  Divina  Commedia  in  the  light  of  the  literary,  political 
and  religious  ideals  of  the  period. 
Conducted  in  Italian. 


Russian 

Ru.   1-2 — Elementary  Russian  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  course  for  beginners.  The  stress  is  on  intensive  training  in  Russian 
grammar,  accompanied  by  suitable  reading  exercises  and  elementary 
composition. 

Ru.  11-12 — Intermediate  Russian  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  intends  to  develop  through  oral  usage  a  feeling  for  the 
right  manner  of  expression.  The  basis  of  the  work  is  drawn  from  Rus- 
sian prose  of  moderate  difficulty. 

Ru.   181-182 — Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation 

(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  practice  in  composition, 
both  oral  and  written,  in  order  to  obtain  ease  and  fluency  in  the  ex- 
pression of  idiomatic  Russian. 

Spanish 

Sp.   1-2 — Elementary  Spanish  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  purpose  of  elementary  language  is  to  teach  the  students  not  only 
to  read  Spanish  but  also  to  pronounce  correctly,  to  understand  and  to 
use  simple  Spanish. 

Sp.  11-12 — Intermediate  Spanish  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  intends  to  develop  through  oral  usage  a  feeling  for  the 

right  manner  of  expression.    The  basis  of  work  will  be  readings  which 

will  stress  the  oral  and  written  aspects  of  the  language,  supplemented 

by  dictations  and  free  compositions. 
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Sp.  21-22 — Advanced  Spanish  (6  Sent.  Hrs.) 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  perfect  oral  abiUty  by  offering  to  the 
student  a  sound  course  in  conversation  and  composition,  based  on  read- 
ings from  masterpieces  of  Spanish  Kterature  and  thought. 

Sp.   51-52 — Introduction  to  Spanish  (6  Sent.  Hrs.) 

This  course  is  designed  for  Modern  Language  majors  in  other  lan- 
guages than  Spanish.  It  offers  opportunities  to  speak  Spanish,  to  learn 
speech  patterns  rather  than  grammar  and  to  develop  an  interest  in 
reading  for  discussion  and  analysis.  Cultural  and  literary  aspects  will 
be  experienced  through  the  works  of  representative  Spanish  authors. 

Sp.   101-102 — History  of  Spanish  Literature  (6  Sent.  Hrs.) 

A  general  view  of  Spanish  literature,  dealing  with  the  more  important 
writers  and  literary  movements. 
Conducted  in  Spanish. 

Sp.   131-132 — Literature  of  the  Golden  Age  (6  Sent.  Hrs.) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  classical 
literature  of  Spain. 

Conducted  in  Spanish. 

Sp.   15  3-154 — Romanticism  in  Spain  (6  Sent.  Hrs.) 

The  Romantic  movement  in  Spain  is  studied  in  its  doctrine,  its  major 
exponents  and  its  influence  on  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries. 

Conducted  in  Spanish. 

Sp.   181-182 — Advanced  Composition  (6  Sent.  Hrs.) 

A    course   designed   to   give    advanced   students    a  finer  feeling   for 
Spanish  style.    Class  discussions. 
Conducted  in  Spanish. 

Sp.   183-184 — Spanish  Stylistics  (6  Sem.  Hsr.) 

This  course  will  combine  difficult  exercises  in  translation  with  a 

training    in    stylistics.     For    this    purpose,    the   works    of   outstanding 

Spanish  authors  will  be  studied  in  order  to  provide  material  for  oral 

work  in  class. 

Conducted  in  Spanish. 

Sp.  193 — Problems  OF  Teaching  Modern  Languages  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Among  the  topics  emphasized  in  this  course  are  a  critical  summary 
of  the  history  of  modern  language  methodology  and  the  specific  pro- 
cedures in  modern  language  teaching  in  American  secondary  schools 
and  colleges.  The  course  will  include  model  classes  in  French,  German, 
Itahan,  Spanish   and  Russian. 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   MODERN  PSYCHOLOGY 

Chairman:     Rev.  James  F.  Moynihan,  S.J. 
Associate  Professor:  Rev.  Edward  H.  Nowlan,  S.J. 
Assistant  Professor:  Joseph  R.  Cautela. 


The  undergraduate  department  of  Psychology  is  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  three  classes  of  students:  a)  those  who  want  a  sound  cultural 
background  in  the  study  of  the  human  personality:  b)  those  who  wish  to 
acquire  a  thorough  undergraduate  training  in  psychology  as  majors  in 
anticipation  of  professional  graduate  study;  and  c)  those  who  desire  a 
basic  understanding  of  human  behavior  as  a  supplement  to  some  other 
major  field  of  concentration. 


Majors  in  psychology  must  obtain  at  least  18  credits  in  psychology 
among  which  must  be  included  courses  in  Modern  General  Psychology, 
Experimental  Laboratory  Psychology  and  Statistics.  It  is  recommended 
that  they  take  their  science  requirement  in  biology  or  physics  and  their 
minor  field  of  concentration  in  sociology,  education  or  mathematics. 


PsY.  31 — General  Modern  Psychology  I:  Sensation  and 

Perception  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  introduction  to  the  field  of  modern  general  psychology  with 
special  treatment  of  the  sense  modalities.  The  psychology  of  sensation 
and  sense  perception. 

PsY.  32 — General  Modern  Psychology  H:  Cognitive  and 

Dynamic  Processes  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  continuation  of  the  study  of  modem  general  psychology  with 
special  reference  to  problems  and  psychological  experimentation  on  the 
thought  and  learning  processes,  memory,  emotions  and  will. 


PsY.  1 1 1 — ^Introduction  to  Experimental  Laboratory  Psychology 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  and  methods  of  experimental  psy- 
chology with  laboratory  investigations  of  selected  topics  from  the  areas 
of  sensation  and  perception. 

Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
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PsY.  112 — Advanced  Experimental  Laboratory  Psychology 

(3  Sew.  Hr^.) 
More  advanced  treatment  of  laboratory  methods  and  techniques  in 
experimental  psychology  with  similar  increase  in  the  level  of  problems 
investigated. 

Individual  research.    Prerequisite:   Psy.    Ill 

Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 


Psy.   121 — Statistics  in  Psychology  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  use  of  statistical  methods  in  psychology.  Arrangement  and 
manipulation  of  the  data,  measures  of  central  tendency,  variability, 
elementary  correlation  methods. 


Psy.   122 — Physiological  Psychology  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  physiological  correlates  of  human  behavior.  The  structures  and 
functions  of  the  organism,  receptors,  nervous  system,  effectors.  The 
physiological  basis  of  the  emotions  and  the  perceptual  processes. 


Psy.  123 — History  and  Systems  of  Psychology  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Historical  and  logical  analysis  of  schools  of  thought  in  modern  psy- 
chology. Structuralism,  Functionalism,  Behaviorism,  Gestalt  and  their 
derivatives. 


Psy.  131 — Introduction  to  Clinical  and  Abnormal  Psychology 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
The  forms  of  mental  disorders,  etiology,  development,  schools  of 
psychotherapy  with  special  reference  to  clinical  methods  and  mental 
hygiene. 

Psy.  132 — Psychological  Measurements  (3  Sem  Hrs.) 

Group  and  individual  tests  of  mental  abilities  and  special  aptitudes. 
Use,  administration  and  interpretation  of  psychological  tests  together 
with  the  concept  and  purpose  underlying  them. 

Psy.  134 — Child  Psychology  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  physiological,  intellectual,  social  and  emotional  factors  in  child 
development.  Interpretation  and  treatment  of  various  problems  in 
child  behavior. 


Psy.   13  5 — ^Psychology  of  Personality  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  nature,  development,  theories  and  methods  of  investigation  of 
personality  traits.  Theories  on  trait  organization  and  personaUty  types 
evaluated. 
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PsY.   136 — Social  Psychology  (3  Sem,  Hrs.) 

The  principles  of  psychology  applied  to  the  individual  in  the  social 
situation.  Investigation  of  special  topics  of  groups  and  cultures,  atti- 
tudes, group  and  crowd  behavior,  cooperation,  leadership,  social  learn- 
ing and  motivation. 

PsY.   137 — Applied  Psychology  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  application  of  psychological  principles  to  data  outside  the  areas 
of  theoretical  psychology  with  special  emphasis  in  the  areas  of  business, 
industry,  education,  crime  and  life  adjustment. 

PsY.   199 — Reading  for  Prerequisites  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  reading  of  basic  books  in  the  fields  of  psychology  in  which  candi- 
dates for  higher  degrees  are  deficient.    Reports  submitted,  conferences 
attended  and  examinations  taken.    Permission  to  attend  and  the  number 
of  credits  given  will  depend  on  the  judgment  of  the  director. 
Courses  in  Psychology  given  outside  the  department: 

Educational  Psychology  (Ed.  141);  Fundamental  Philosophical  Psy- 
chology (PI.  101);  Advanced  Empirical  Psychology  (PI.  102);  Advanced 
Rational  Psychology  (PI.  103). 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   PHILOSOPHY 

Chairman:  Rev.  Frederick  J.  Adelmann,  S.J. 

Professors:  Rev.  James  H.  Dolan,  S.J.,  Rev.  Francis  Flaherty, 
S.J.,  Rev.  Francis  E.  Low,  S.J. 

Associate    Professors:     Rev.   Francis   J.    MacDonald,    S.J.,    Rev. 

John  A.  McCarthy,  S.J. 

Assistant  Professors:  Rev.  Jeremiah  F.  Coleman,  S.J.,  John  N. 
Deck,  Rev.  George  R.  Fuir,  S.J.,  William  J. 
Haggerty,  Rev.  Leo  A.  Reilly,  S.J. 

Pl.  41 — Logic  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Aristotelian  logic  is  the  basis  of  the  course,  which  aims  to  establish 
and  inculcate  the  laws  of  correct  reasoning  by  a  scientific  study  of  the 
term  and  the  idea;  the  proposition  and  the  judgment;  the  syllogism; 
the  types  of  reasoning  and  the  more  common  fallacies  of  expression 
and  reasoning. 

Pl.  42 — Epistemology  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  problem  of  the  certitude  of  our  cognitions  is  here  treated.    The 

sources   and   the  nature  of  certitude  and  the  criterion  of   truth  are 

established.    Study  is  made  of  the  philosophy  of  Descartes,  Kant,  the 

Positivists  and  Pragmatists  on  the  problem  of  cognition. 

Pl.  43 — General  Metaphysics  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  validity  and  necessity  of  metaphysics  as  a  science  is  established. 
Being  abstractly  considered,  its  attributes,  categories  and  causes  are 
treated.  Although  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  metaphysics  of  the  Scho- 
lastic tradition,  attention  is  also  given  to  the  philosophy  of  such  thinkers 
as  Leibnitz  and  Spinoza. 

Pl.  44 — Cosmology  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  is  a  branch  of  special  metaphysics  in  which  such  problems  as 
the  ultimate  cause  of  the  universe,  the  constitution  of  natural  bodies, 
the  necessity  of  physical  laws,  and  the  nature  of  time,  space  and  motion 
are  examined.  The  opinions  of  such  schools  of  thought  as  Pantheism, 
Materialism,  Atomism,  and  Dynamism  are  discussed. 

Pl.  101 — ^Fundamental  Psychology  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  Psychology  here  treated  is  Philosophical  or  Metaphysical  Psy- 
chology which  takes  account  of  experimental  data  but  is  not  positivis- 
tically  subordinate  to  it.  The  nature  of  life  in  general  and  that  of 
vegetative  and  animal  life  in  particular  are  treated.  The  problem  of  the 
origin  of  life  is  discussed  and  evolutionary  doctrines  treated. 
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Pl.   102 — Advanced  Empirical  Psychology  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Empirical  study  of  sensitive  life  of  man;  nature  and  properties  of 
sensation.  Modern  theories  of  Descartes,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume,  Mill, 
Bain,  Kant  and  Spencer.    Scholastic  doctrine. 

Empirical  study  of  intellectual  life  of  man;  the  intellect;  its  nature; 
the  universal  idea;  theories  of  Plato,  Descartes,  Spinoza.  Origin  of  the 
idea;  empiricism,  sensism,  positivism,  scholastic  theory.  The  will;  the 
freedom  of  the  will. 

Pl.   103 — Advanced  Rational  Psychology  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Nature  and  substance  of  the  human  soul;  theories  on  Ego  advocated 
by  Kant,  Hume,  Mill,  James  rejected.  Relation  of  soul  to  body;  the 
psychophysical  activities  of  man.  Creation  of  soul;  refutation  of 
anthropologic  evolution. 

Pl.   104 — Natural  Theology  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The   knowability  of   God   by  reason  is   established.      His   existence, 

nature,  attributes   and   relationship   to   creatures   as   known   by   reason 

are  treated  and  opinions  conflicting  with  Scholasticism  are  evaluated. 

Pl.   105 — General  Ethics  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Aristotelian-Thomistic  moral  philosophy  is  the  subject  matter  of 
this  course,  although  opposing  schools  of  thought  such  as  Utilitarian- 
ism, Moral  Positivism,  Moral  Sensism  and  the  Moral  philosophy  of  Kant 
are  evaluated.  The  nature  of  the  moral  act;  the  end  of  human  volitional 
activity;  the  moral  good  and  its  norm;  the  concept  of  obligation; 
natural  and  positive  law;  conscience  and  the  nature  of  right  are  treated. 

Pl.   106 — Special  Ethics  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  applies  the  principles  of  General  Ethics  to  the  moral 
relationships  of  man.  Man's  rights  and  duties  as  an  individual;  the  moral 
aspects  of  his  economic  relationships;  the  philosophical  basis  of  the 
family  and  the  basic  principles  of  Scholastic  Political  Philosophy  are 
treated  and  conflicting  opinions   discussed. 

Pl.   175 — History  of  Modern  Philosophy  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  major  authors  from  Descartes  to  Hegel. 

Pl.  281 — Marxism  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  critical  study  of  Communism,  its  origins,  philosophy  and  historical 
development. 

Note — Definite  courses  offered  in  the  Graduate  School  may  be 
chosen  as  electives  by  students  who  have  completed  courses  41,  42,  43 
and  44.    Consult  the  Graduate  School  bulletin  for  further  information. 
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DEPARTMENT    OF    PHYSICS 

Chairman-.  Rev.  William   G.   Guindon,  SJ. 

Professor:  Frederick  E.  White 

Associate   Professors:     Rev.    James   J.    Devlin,   SJ.,   Richard   E. 

Downing,    John    W.    Shork. 

Assistant    Professors:     Rev.     Stanley    J.     Bezuszka,    S.J.     Rev. 

Francis  A.  Liuima,  S.J.,  John  J.  Power, 
Rev.  James  W.  Ring,  S.J.,  Roger  P. 
Vancour. 

Assistants:  Arthur  H.  Downing,  Paul  X.  Flaherty,  Puchard 
G.  McCarthy,  Joseph  P.  Padur,  Dominic  J.  Raso, 
Albert  A.  Warnas. 

The  Department  of  Physics  offers  a  balanced  program  of  classical 
and  modern  physics  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  with 
major  in  Physics.  The  sequence  of  courses,  integrated  with  the  accom- 
panying courses  in  mathematics,  aims  primarily  at  preparing  the  gifted 
student  for  graduate  study  in  physics.  At  the  same  time  it  endeavors  to 
communicate  to  the  student  the  basic  theoretical  and  experimental  tech- 
niques requisite  for  employment  and  advance  as  a  professional  physicist. 
While  all  courses  in  this  curriculum  are  at  present  prescribed,  special 
arrangements  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  this  degree  may  be  made  for 
those  exceptional  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Department,  give 
promise  of  significant  contributions  to  the  world  of  physics. 

A  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  with  major 
in  Physics,  is  also  offered;  a  wide  selection  of  elective  courses  is  provided. 
Admission  to  this  curriculum  is  contingent  upon  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  six  semester  hours  of  calculus  and  eight  of  general  college 
physics. 

Ph.   1-2 — General  Physics  (physics  major:)  (8  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  general  survey  of  classical  and  modern  physics,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  mathematical  treatment  of  problems  as  a  foundation  for 
advanced  work  in  physics. 

Three    lectures    and    one    laboratory    period   per    week    for    two 
semesters. 

Ph.   3-4 — General  Physics   (chemistry,  mathematics  majors) 

(Z  Sem.  Hrs.) 
A    general   survey    of    classical    and   modern   physics,    for    students 
majoring   in   chemistry  or  mathematics. 

Three    lectures    and    one    laboratory    period   per    week    for    two 
semesters. 
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Ph.  21-22 — General    Physics    (science    requirement) 

(8  Sem.  Hrs.) 
A  general  survey  of  classical  and  modern  physics,  for  students  taking 
physics  as  part  of  their  general  education. 

Three    lectures    and   one    laboratory   period    per    week    for    two 
semesters. 


Ph.  23 — Physical  Optics  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Wave  motion,  Huygens'  principle,  dispersion,  interference,  diffrac- 
tion, polarization,  electromagnetic  and  quantum  theory. 

Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week  for  one  semester. 


Ph.  24 — Heat  and  Thermodynamics  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Generation  of  heat,  thermometry,  dilatation,  calorimetry,  radiation, 
conduction,  thermodynamics,  kinetic  theory  of  gases. 

Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week  for  one  semester. 


Ph.  27-28 — General  Physics  (pre-medical)  (8  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A   general   survey   of   classical   and   modern   physics,   in   which    the 
problems  and  measurements  of  medical  physics  are  specially  treated. 
Three    lectures    and    one    laboratory    period    per    week    for    two 
semesters. 


Ph.   51-52 — Cultural  Physics  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  cultural  survey  of  the  general  principles  of  physics,  designed  for 

the  non-specialist.     (Not  accepted  as  prerequisite  for  further  physics 

courses,  nor  as  satisfaction  of  science  requirement;  not  open  to  those 

with  credit  in  PH.  21-22.) 


Ph.   Ill — Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Mechanics  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies,  properties  of  elastic  bodies; 
impulse  and  momentum;  periodic  motion. 

Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week  for  one  semester. 


Ph.   122 — Acoustics  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Modern    theory    of    vibration    and   sound.     Theory    and    design    of 
modern  electronic  sound  apparatus. 

Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Ph.   132 — Heat  and  Thermodynamics  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Generation  of  heat,  thermometry,  dilatation,  calorimetry,  radiation, 
conduction,  thermodynamics,  kinetic  theory  of  gases. 

Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week  for  one  semester 
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Ph.   141 — Physical  Optics  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Wave  motion,  Huygens'  principle,  dispersion,  interference,  diffrac- 
tion, polarization,  electromagnetic  and  quantum  theory. 

Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week  for  one  semester. 


Ph.   151 — D.  C.  AND  A.  C.  Circuits  and  Instruments 

(3  Stem.  Hrs.) 
Basic  principles   of   direct   and   alternating    current   circuits.     Basic 
electric  and  magnetic  measuring  techniques. 

Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Ph.   152 — Electricity  and  Magnetism  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Basic  principles  of  field   and  potential   theory;   alternating   current 
theory;  electromagnetic  relations. 


Ph.   161 — Introduction  to  Electronics  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  vacuum  tube  as  an  oscillator,  amplifier,  rectifier,  modulator 
and  demodulator. 

Three  lectiires  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Ph.   192 — Atomic  and  Nuclear  Physics  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Atomic  structure;  properties  of  nuclei,  natural  radioactivity,  nuclear 
systematics  and  structure;  artificial  radioactivity  and  nuclear  reactions; 
nuclear  forces. 

Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week  for  one  semester. 
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DEPARTMENT    OF    SOCIOLOGY 

Associate  Professor:  John  D.  Donovan. 
Assistant  Professor:  Robert  G.   Williams. 
Lecturer:  John  F.  Mungovan. 


Sc.  31-32 — Introductory  Sociology  (6  Sent.  Hrs.) 

Sociology  among  the  social  sciences;  sociology  as  a  science.    Survey 

of  basic  methods  and  techniques  of  research.    Fundamental  concepts 

and  theories  relative  to  forms  of  social     organization,  modes  of  social 

interaction,  social  processes,  and  social  change. 

Restricted  to  Sophomores  in  B.S.  Social  Science  Curriculum. 

Sc.   101 — Introductory  Sociology  (}  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Concentrated  basic  course  as  above  for  Juniors  in  the  A.  B.  cur- 
riculum and  other  B.  S.  students. 

Sc.   116 — Marriage  and  the  Family  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Marital  and  familial  institutions  in  different  societies.  Marriage  and 
family  in  the  United  States.  Problems  of  marital  adjustment.  Con- 
temporary roles  of  husband,  wife,  and  children.  Divorce  and  family 
disorganization. 

(Not  offered  1955-56.) 

Sc   122 — Social  Problems  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Systematic  analysis  of  selected  social  problems  such  as  poverty;  de- 
pendency, alcoholism,  etc.  Survey  of  preventive  programs  and  proposed 
cures. 

Sc.   131 — Criminology  and  Penology  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  characteristics,  causes,  and  treatment  of  criminal  behavior. 
Special  attention  to  changes  in  the  organization  of  penal  institutions, 
probation  and  parole  services. 

Sc.   141 — Minority  Group  Relations  in  the  United  States 

(3  SeTn.  Hrs.) 
Survey  and  analysis  of  the  origin,  structure,  and  relations  of  selected 
ethnic  and  religious  minorities  in  the  United  States.    Majority-minority 
group  relationships  and  assimilation. 

Sc.   142 — Sociology  of  the  Professions  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  professions  in  the  social  structure.  Analysis  of  selection  pro- 
cesses, achievement  patterns,  socio-economic  status  of  the  professions. 
New  professions  and  professionalization  in  business. 
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Sc.   148 — Social  Welfare  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Survey  of  the  field  of  social  welfare  and  social  work  through  a  study 
of  the  objectives  and  processes  of  case  work,  group  work,  community 
organization,  social  work  administration,  social  planning  and  personnel; 
analysis  of  the  programs  of  modern  social  work  to  evaluate  their  ef- 
fectiveness in  meeting  social  needs. 

Sc.   151 — Industrial  Sociology  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  factory  as  a  social  system.  Human  relations  in  industry.  Processes 
and  problems  in  labor-management  relations.  Industry  and  the  com- 
munity. 

Sc.   161 — Urban  Sociology  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  urban  community,  organization,  and  social  institutions  in  rela- 
tion to  functions.    Processes  of  change  and  resulting  problems. 
(Not  offered  1955-56.) 

Sc.   162 — The  Boston  Community  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  survey  of  the  historical  development,  population,  social  structures, 
and  ecological  organization  of  Boston.   The  metropolis  and  the  suburbs. 
Contemporary  trends  and  problems. 
(Not  offered  195  5-56.) 

Sc.   165 — Comparative  Social  Institutions  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Survey  and  analysis  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  social  institu- 
tions in  selected  primitive  and  contemporary  societies. 

Sc.   166 — Social  Structures  of  the  United  States 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Analysis  of  the  major  institutions  of  American  society,  the  family, 

education,  religion,  poUtics,  etc.    The  process  of  institutional  change. 

Sc.   171 — Communist  Society  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  analysis  of  the  major  institutions  of  the  Communist  community, 

their  functions  and  interrelations.    The  structure  and  organization  of 

Communist  society  in  terms  of  institutions,  stratification,   and  social 

cohesion. 

(Not  offered  195  5-56.) 

Sc.   176 — ^Public  Opinion  and  Propaganda  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  origins,  patterns,  organization  and  control  of  popular  attitudes 
and  behavior  in  the  community. 

Sc.  182 — ^Development  of  Social  Thought  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Survey  of  the  history  of  men  and  ideas  from  the  Graeco-Roman 
period  to  August  Comte.  Special  attention  to  Plato,  Aristotle,  the 
Church  Fathers,  Machiavelli,  the  Contract  theorists,  etc. 
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THEOLOGY 

Chairman:  Rev.  William  V.  E.  Casey,  SJ. 

Associate  Professors:  PvEV.  Robert  A.  Hewitt,  S.J.,  Rev.  Daniel  J. 

Saunders,  S.J.,  Rev.  Henry  P.  Wennerberg, 
S.J. 

Assistant  Professors:  Rev.  Joseph  J.  Connor,  S.J.,  Rev.  Paul  A. 

Curtin,  S.J.,  Rev.  Daniel  I.  Foley,  S.J., 
Rev.  Leo  A.  Shea,  S.J.,  Rev.  Thomas  J. 
Walsh,  S.J. 

Instructors:  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Carew,  S.J.,  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Dona- 
hue, S.J. 

Lecturers:  Rev.    Henry    A.    Callahan,    S.J.,    Rev.    Thomas    J. 
Spillane,  S.J. 

Th.   1 — Introduction  to  the  Bible  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

General  introduction:  relation  of  the  Bible  to  the  Church;  history  of 
the  Canon;  principal  texts  and  versions;  literary  forms,  inspiration, 
inerrancy  and  interpretation.  Meaning  of  the  Old  Testament;  religious 
pre-history;  the  messianic  promise  and  hope;  progressive  revelation  in 
Old  Testament  history;  the  messianic  king  and  kingdom. 

Th.  2 — Christ  in  the  Gospels  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  life  of  Christ:  the  historical  and  religious  background;  mes- 
sianic expectations  at  the  time  of  Christ;  the  major  problems  facing 
Jesus  and  His  approach  to  them;  the  essential  teaching  of  Jesus.  The 
divinity  of  Christ;  the  historical  credibility  of  the  Gospels;  Christ's 
claim  to  be  the  Son  of  God;  the  validity  of  this  claim. 

Th.  21 — Origin  of  the  Church  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Origin  of  the  Church  in  the  Gospels;  the  witness  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  operation  and  teaching  of 
the  Church  in  apostolic  times.  The  nature  and  identification  of  the 
Church  of  Christ;  the  analysis  of  the  origin,  structure  and  development 
of  this  Church  in  the  New  Testament;  the  claim  of  the  Catholic 
Church  to  be  the  Church  of  Christ;  the  validity  of  this  claim. 

Th.  22 — Life  of  the  Church  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  inner  life  of  the  Church:  praying  with  the  Church  in  her  peren- 
nial renewal  of  the  dogmatic  facts  of  redemptive  history;  the  develop- 
ment, structure  and  meaning  of  the  Mass  in  the  Roman  Missal.  The 
theology  of  the  inner  life  and  prayer  of  the  Church:  the  Church,  the 
Mystical  Body  of  Christ;  the  public  worship  of  God  by  the  Mystical 
Body. 
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Th.  41 — God  the  Creator  (2  Sem,  Hrs.) 

Faith  and  revealed  truth;  essence  and  existence  of  God;  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity;  God  the  creator;  divine  providence;  man  and  his  des- 
tiny; the  fall  of  man  and  original  sin. 


Th.  42 — God  the  Redeemer  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Jesus  Christ,  God  and  man;  Jesus  Christ,  priest  and  redeemer;  Mary, 
Mother  of  God;  sanctifying  grace;  actual  grace;  the  supernatural 
virtues. 


Th.   101 — Sacramental  Theology  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  sacramental  system;  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  confirma- 
tion; the  sacrament  of  order;  sin  and  repentance;  the  sacrament  of 
penance;  the  sacrament  of  extreme  unction. 


Th.   102 — God  the  Savior  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Christian  marriage;  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist;  the  Eucharistic 
Sacrifice;  death  and  judgment;  the  Church  Suffering;  eternal  punish- 
ment; resurrection  of  the  body;  the  Church  Triumphant. 
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COLLEGE    ORGANIZATIONS 

In  addition  to  the  traditional  classroom  matter  and  methods  there 
has  always  been  from  the  beginning  at  Boston  College,  as  at  all  Jesuit 
Institutions,  a  great  interest  in  extracurricular  activities.  Essentially  these 
activities  are  a  development  of  and  a  supplement  to  the  courses  of  study 
in  the  regular  curriculum.  They  are  also  a  practical  application  of  class- 
room learning  in  relation  to  daily  living  and  an  important  means  of  social 
contact  between  individuals  of  similar  cultural  interests,  a  contact  that 
plays  an  important  part  in  a  rounded  liberal  arts  education.  As  such  they 
were  outlined  as  long  ago  as  1599  in  the  Jesuit  ''Ratio  Studiorum"  under 
the  heading  of  "Academies"  and  have  always  been  a  notable  feature  of 
Jesuit  Education. 

League  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

The  League  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  the  Apostleship  of  Prayer  are 
devotions  whose  aim  is  to  keep  alive  in  the  students  the  devotion  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Our  Lord.  The  activities  of  the  League  center  around  the 
day  which  is  especially  dedicated  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  the  First  Friday  of 
every  month. 

Moderator:    Rev.  Charles    J.    Reardon,    S.J. 

Sodality  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 

The  Sodality  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  is  the  leading  spiritual 
organization  in  every  Jesuit  College  and  is  composed  of  those  students 
who  seek  first  the  personal  sanctification  of  their  own  lives  and  secondly 
active  participation  in  the  work  of  Catholic  Action.  All  the  activity  of 
the  organization  is  performed  under  the  special  patronage  of  the  Mother 
of  God  and  each  sodalist  adopts  her  as  his  patroness.  Since  the  sodality 
was  instituted  in  a  Jesuit  College  for  men,  it  formulates  a  program  which 
will  interest  Catholic  College  men  in  a  spiritual,  intellectual  and  social 
aspect. 

The  activities  are  divided  into  an  internal  and  external  program. 
The  internal  program  consists  of  regular  weekly  meetings.  The  members 
assemble  in  chapel  for  meditation  and  benediction.  The  external  activities 
provide  outside  lectures  and  debates,  settlement  house  work  and  guidance 
for  the  blind.  The  sodality  by  its  program  hopes  to  stir  up  in  its  members 
a  greater  interest  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  and  to  bring  its  members 
to  be  real  Christlike  children  of  Mary. 

Moderator:     Rev.  Henry  A.  Callahan,  S.J.  . 

The  Canisius  Academy 

The  Canisius  Academy,  a  function  of  the  Department  of  Theology, 
is  named  after  Peter  Canisius,  a  Jesuit  writer,  scholar,  theologian.  Confessor, 
Saint  and  Doctor  of  the  Universal  Church.    Formed  in  1947,  its  purpose 
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is  to  deepen  the  theological  background  of  interested  and  capable  students 
so  that  they  will  realize  more  clearly  the  increasing  necessity  of  thinking 
and  acting  with  the  Church  in  her  mission  of  channeling  the  modern 
world  to  Christ.  The  Academy  proposes  to  enrich  the  theological  knowl- 
edge of  its  members  so  that  they  will  be  better  prepared  to  take  their 
rightful  place  as  scholarly  apostles  in  a  world  which,  as  Pope  Pius  XI 
pointed  out,  "is  experiencing  a  crisis  that  is  unique  in  history." 
Moderator:     Rev.  William  V.  E.  Casey,  S.J. 

Honor  Society 
The  Order  of  the  Cross  and  Crown 

The  Order  of  the  Cross  and  Crown  is  an  organization  which  is  re- 
served to  members  of  the  Senior  Class  who  have  achieved  distinction 
during  their  first  three  years  in  studies  and  extra-curricular  activities. 
Any  Senior  who  is  an  outstanding  student  and  leader  will  have  won  for 
himself  a  place  in  the  Order  of  the  Cross  and  Crown  and  every  freshman 
should  make  such  a  place  his  ambition.  Admission  is  solely  on  achieve- 
ment. 

Moderator:     Rev.  Alexander  G.  Duncan,  S.J. 

Alpha  Sigma  Nu 

A  chapter  of  this  national  honor  fraternity  for  students  of  Jesuit 
colleges  and  universities  was  established  at  Boston  College  in  1939.  Candi- 
dates for  membership,  chosen  during  their  Junior  Year,  must  be  outstand- 
ing in  scholarship,  loyalty  and  service  to  the  College. 

Moderator:     Rev.  Arthur  A.  MacGillivray,  S.J. 

Aquinas  Circle 

The  Aquinas  Circle,  an  organization  conducted  for  Juniors  and 
Seniors  only,  affords  its  members  opportunity  to  study  and  discuss  general 
philosophical  principles  and  apply  these  principles  to  social  and  political 
questions  of  the  day. 

Moderator:     Rev.  Leo  A.  Riley,  S.J. 

The  Bellarmine  Law  and  Government  Academy 
The  purpose  of  this  Academy  is  to  stimulate  the  study  and  discussion 
of  current  problems  in  American  public  law  and  government.    American 
public  policy  will  be  evaluated  in  the  light  of  Christian  principles. 
Moderator:     Dr.  Paul  T.  Heffron 

Boston  College  Camera  Club 

Pursuing  its  stated  objective  of  "promoting  an  active  interest  in  the 
science  of  photography  and  skill  in  its  practice,"  the  Boston  College  Camera 
Club  is  of  interest  to  the  beginner  and  the  advanced  photographer.  Its  dark 
room  is  fully  equipped  and  easily  accessible.  The  club  also  possesses  camera 
equipment  including  a  4  x  5  Speed  Graphic  which  may  be  used  by  any 
member  in  good  standing.  Regular  contests  are  held  throughout  the  year 
taking  advantage  of  our  photogenic  campus. 

Moderator:     Mr.  Francis  E.  Murphy 
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Boston  College  Chemical  Society 

Regularly  matriculated  undergraduate  students  at  Boston  College 
are  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Boston  College  Chemical  Society.  This 
organization  is  not  restricted  to  chemistry  majors  but  is  open  to  all  those 
who  have  an  interest  in  chemistry.  The  Society  affords  an  opportunity 
for  its  members  to  become  better  acquainted  socially,  to  broaden  their 
knowledge  of  chemistry  and  of  chemical  industry,  to  gain  experience  in 
preparing  and  presenting  technical  material  before  chemical  audiences, 
and  to  instill  a  professional  pride  in  chemistry. 

The  Society's  program  is  planned  with  these  objectives  in  view.  The 
program  includes  lectures  by  well  known  academic  and  industrial 
chemists,  student  and  alumni  speakers,  tours  through  New  England's 
leading  chemical  concerns,  and  a  varied  social  program. 

The  Society  is  affiliated  with  the  American  Chemical  Society  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Intercollegiate  Chemical  Society.  It  maintains  its  own 
publication,  the  *'Chem  Bulletin."  It  sponsors  student  research  groups 
under  faculty  direction. 

Moderator:     Rev.  Albert  F.  McGuinn,  S.J. 

Chess  Club 

The  purpose  of  the  Chess  Club  is  to  afford  the  students  an  opportu- 
nity to  enjoy  the  keen  competition  which  this  game  provides.  Regular 
teams  compete  in  chess  leagues  and  tournaments  with  other  colleges.  In- 
struction is  provided  for  beginners  and  a  ladder  system  is  maintained. 

Moderator:     Rev.  James  W.  Ring,  S.J. 


The  Classical  Academy 

The  Classical  Academy  is  an  undergraduate  organization  whose 
members  engaged  in  the  reading  and  discussion  of  the  literature  and  phi- 
losophy of  Greece  and  Rome.  It  is  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Classics.  It  sponsors  the  presentation  by  distinguished  scholars  of  occa- 
sional public  lectures  on  important  features  of  ancient  classical  civiliza- 
tion. Its  most  noteworthy  and  distinctive  activity  is  its  annual  presenta- 
tion of  a  public  Academic  Specimen  in  the  exposition  and  defense  of  the 
works  of  a  major  author. 

Moderator:     Rev.  Carl  J.  Thayer,  S.J. 


Fulton  Debating  Society 

Since  1868  when  Father  Robert  Fulton,  S.J.,  organized  the  Senior 
Debating  Society,  debating  has  been  a  major  activity  at  Boston  College. 
In   1890,  the  Society  took  the  name  of  its  founder.    Today,  the  Fulton, 
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with  its  yearly  schedule  of  several  intercollegiate  debates,  and  weekly 
debates  within  the  Society,  develops  the  capacity  of  thinking  clearly  and 
quickly  in  the  stress  and  strain  of  hostile  contention,  and  it  offers  to 
Juniors  and  Seniors  a  splendid  opportunity  to  prepare  themselves  for  an 
active  part  in  public  life. 

Moderator:     Mr.  John  L.  Mahoney 


Marquette  Debating  Society 

This  society,  limited  to  the  Freshmen  and  Sophomore  classes,  empha- 
sizes the  necessity  of  purity  of  diction  and  precision  of  logic  in  forensic 
eloquence.  A  weekly  debate  with  open  forum  enables  the  student  to  put 
the  fundamental  rules  into  practice  and  receive  helpful  criticism  and 
correction.  During  the  year  competition  is  given  the  society  through 
Intercollegiate  debates. 

Moderator:     Rev.  Daniel  I.  Foley,  S.J. 


Dramatic  Society 

The  Dramatic  Society  offers  an  opportunity  to  those  who  wish  to 
improve  presence,  poise  and  voice.  Two  plays,  one  Shakespearean  and  one 
modern,  preferably  a  Boston  premiere,  are  presented.  Radio  and  One-Act 
Play  experience  is  frequent.  Tryouts  are  held  in  September.  Best  profes- 
sional opportunities  lie  in  the  fields  of  staging,  lighting  and  design. 

Moderator:     Rev.  John  J.  McCarthy,  S.J. 


Economics  Academy 

The  purpose  of  this  academy  is  to  afford  its  members  the  opportunity 

(1)  to  hear  experts  present  their  views  on  modern  economic  problems, 

(2)  to  participate  in  a  free  and  full  discussion  of  them,   (3)    to  present 
topics  for  discussion  under  direction. 

Moderator:     Mr.  Raymond  J.  Aherne 


Boston  College  Foreign  Trade  Club 

The  club  is  an  organization  of  students  of  Economics  who  are  in- 
terested in  international  trade,  particularly  practical  problems  of  export- 
ing and  importing.  Meetings  are  held  weekly.  The  Boston  College  Foreign 
Trade  Club  maintains  a  direct  affiliation  with  the  New  England  Export 
Club  which  is  composed  of  business  men  who  are  engaged  in  exporting 
and  related  activities.  Twice  a  month  business  men  from  the  New  Eng- 
land Export  Club  come  to  the  Boston  College  Student  Chapter  to  present 
talks  and  lead  discussions  on  foreign  trade  procedures  and  practices.    In 
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the  Other  two  meetings,  subjects  of  interest  are  discussed  by  the  members, 
socials  are  held,  and  movies  are  shown.  Senior  members  who  become  pro- 
ficient in  foreign  trade  principles  and  procedures  are  awarded  certificates 
of  merit  by  the  New  England  Export  Club. 

Moderator:     Dr.  John  J.  Hooker 

French  Academy 
The  French  Academy  serves  primarily  to  aid  its  members  in  exercising 
themselves  in  the  conversational  use  of  the  French  tongue,  to  encourage 
interest  in  French  Literature  and  reading  in  the  better  French  authors,  to 
produce  and  present  from  time  to  time  academic  exercises  in  French  plays, 
debates,  oratorical  contests.  Meetings  are  held  twice  a  month,  consisting 
of  readings  from  French  authors,  literary  analysis  of  texts,  translation 
of  excerpts,  lectures,  debates  or  dramatic  productions,  followed  by  an 
informal  period  of  discussion,  criticism  and  coaching. 
Moderator:     Mr.  Paul  L.  Ryan 

The  German  Academy 
The  outstanding  classics  of  German  literature  form  the  subject  of 
the  readings  and  discussions  of  the  German  Academy.    This  organization 
meets  each  week  for  this  purpose.    At  each  meeting  a  paper  on  some  as- 
signed topic  is  read. 

Moderator:     Mr.  Paul  A.  Boulanger 

Italian  Academy 
The  Italian   Academy   is   open   to   all  students.    Knowledge  of   the 
Italian  language  is  not  necessary  as  the  purpose  of  the  club  is  to  appreciate 
more  fully  ItaUan  culture  and  customs. 

Moderator:     Mr.  Joseph  Figurito 

Spanish  Academy 

This  club  is  designed  to  supplement  the  regular  class  work  by 
furnishing  the  student  an  opportunity  to  increase  his  knowledge  and  en- 
hance his  appreciation  of  the  Spanish  language  and  literature.  The  pro- 
grams are  arranged  to  include  informal  discussions  on  current  happenings, 
study,  and  presentation  of  dramas  and  debates.  Discourses  on  Spanish 
history  and  literature  will  be  given  by  invited  lecturers. 
Moderator:     Mr.  Owen  A.  Hanley 

The  Gold  Key  Society 
The  purpose  of  this  organization  is  the  development  and  promotion 
of  school  spirit  and  student  morale.  The  area  of  activities  include:  the 
organization  of  rallies;  meeting  visiting  teams;  providing  guides  and  hosts 
for  various  college  functions;  promoting  dances,  outings  and  tournaments; 
and  in  aiding,  wherever  possible,  the  activities  of  the  other  College  organiza- 
tions. Membership  is  purely  voluntary,  and  extends  through  all  classes  and 
all  campus  schools.  Keys  are  awarded  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  on  the  basis 
of  service  and  selfless  generosity. 

Moderator:     Rev.  James  W.  Ring,  S.J. 
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Mendel  Club 

The  Mendel  Club  has  for  its  purpose  a  better  understanding  of  various 
phases  of  medical  education  and  medical  practice,  biological  research  and 
the  discussion  of  modern  topics  which  concern  both  medicine  and  moral- 
ity. It  also  serves  as  a  common  bond  of  union,  through  its  social  activities, 
for  all  pre-medical  and  biology  majors,  who  are  prevented  by  a  strenuous 
class  and  laboratory  schedule  from  sharing  many  of  the  extracurricular 
activities  of  the  College.  In  this  organization  the  students  find  a  means 
of  greater  cooperation  with  their  professors  and  a  more  intelligent  ap- 
preciation of  their  special  advantages,  as  well  as  the  development  of  deeper 
friendships  among  themselves. 

Moderator:     Rev.  Michael  P.  Walsh,  S.J. 


Musical  Organizations 

The  purpose  of  the  musical  organizations  at  Boston  College  is  to 
foster  the  talents  of  those  students  with  some  musical  background,  and  to 
give  an  opportunity  for  public  appearance  for  groups  and  soloists.  All  the 
musical  organizations  rehearse  twice  each  week. 

The  Musical  Clubs:  The  Glee  Club  is  prepared  in  the  best  music,  ecclesiastical 
and  secular,  of  the  composers  of  the  last  four  centuries.  A  group  of  instru- 
mentalists is  trained  in  chamber  music.  The  development  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  soloists  is  encouraged.  The  Musical  Clubs  assist  at  various 
college  activities  and  during  the  winter  and  spring  seasons  perform  for 
sponsors  throughout  the  New  England  area.  The  Margols,  an  octet  directed 
by  a  member  of  the  student  body,  supplements  the  work  of  the  Glee  Club 
and  gives  some  members  additional  training  in  music. 

Band:  The  purpose  of  the  Band  is  to  accompany  the  football  team  in  its 
fall  program.  Until  December  first  the  Band  is  available  for  rallies,  as- 
semblies and  other  college  programs. 

Moderator:     Rev.  Francis  C.  Mackin,  S.J. 

Director:     C.  Alexander  Peloquin 


Student  Section,  American  Institute  of  Physics 

Students  who  are  majoring  in  Physics  and  who  have  been  accepted 
as  members  in  the  American  Institute  of  Physics  have  their  meeting  bi- 
monthly in  the  Boston  College  Chapter.  The  Chapter  received  its  charter 
on  October  25,  1950  from  the  American  Institute  of  Physics.  The  pur- 
pose is  the  advancement  of  the  knowledge  of  physics  and  its  application 
to  human   welfare.    Placement  service,  information  on  the  professional 
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work  required  today,  as  well  as  encouragement  and  help  in  graduate  work, 
is  given  by  the  National  Society  and  the  Chapter.  The  Section  has  its 
own  publication,  "Journal  of  the  Boston  College  Physics  Society,"  which 
is  published  quarterly. 

Moderator:     Rev.  William  G.  Guindon,  S.J. 


The  Blessed  Oliver  Plunkett  Society 

The  Blessed  Oliver  Plunkett  Society  was  founded  in  1952  to  foster 
and  encourage  a  love  and  knowledge  of  Celtic  culture  in  the  student  body 
and  to  make  known  to  them  the  economic,  social  and  reHgious  conditions 
of  modern  Ireland  and  other  Celtic  lands.  Meetings  are  held  twice  a 
month. 

Moderator:     Rev.  Martin  P.  Harney,  S.J. 


The  Psychology  Club 

The  Psychology  Club,  while  organized  particularly  for  those  students 
who  are  majoring  in  Psychology,  is  open  to  all  students  of  Boston  College 
who  are  interested  in  the  purposes  and  subject  matter  of  Modern  Psy- 
chology and  its  allied  fields.  Regular  meetings  are  held  three  times  each 
month.  Group  discussions  on  topics  of  psychological  interest  are  supple- 
mented by  demonstrations,  films  and  guest  speakers. 

Moderator:     Dr.  Joseph  R.  Cautela 


Radio  Club 

The  purpose  of  the  club  is  to  inculcate  and  develop  in  the  students  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  modern  application  of  radio  telegraphy  and 
telephony.  The  members  of  the  club  operate  a  short-wave  transmitter 
(WIPR)   and  receiver  of  the  most  modern  type. 

Moderator:     Mr.  John  J.  Power 


Ricci  Mathematics  Academy 

The  Ricci  Mathematics  Academy,  named  in  honor  of  Father  Ricci, 
S.J.,  a  zealous  missionary  in  China  and  renowned  mathematician  during 
the  early  years  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  aims  to  impart  a  cultural  back- 
ground which  will  enable  those  interested  to  appreciate  the  significance  of 
recent  developments  in  Mathematics.  It  offers  the  student  an  opportunity 
to  suggest  his  own  problem  and  present  it  before  the  members  at  a 
regular  meeting.    The  Academy  is  open  to  Sophomores  and  Freshmen. 

Moderators:     Rev.  Stanley  J.  Bezuszka,  S.J. 
Miss  Evelyn  M.  Bender 
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The  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

The  Rod  and  Gun  Club  was  founded  in  1951  for  those  students 
interested  in  hunting  and  fishing.  The  purpose  of  the  Club  is  to  provide 
organized  outings  for  its  members  and  to  have  discussions  on  questions 
concerned  with  such  activity. 

Moderator-.     Rev.  George  F.  Lawlor,  S.  J. 

The  ROTC  Exhibition  Drill  Team 

The  Exhibition  Drill  Team  represents  the  University  and  the  ROTC 
unit  at  numerous  ceremonies  and  civic  functions  in  the  greater  Boston 
area  during  the  academic  year.  The  Drill  Team  offers  an  opportunity  for 
Military  Science  students  to  improve  their  coordination  and  skill  in  close 
order  drill  and  to  satisfy  the  normal  desire  of  the  well  motivated  student 
to  belong  to  an  "elite"  unit  whose  standards  of  performance  are  above 
the  average.  Membership  is  open  to  all  basic  and  advanced  course  Military 
Science  students.    Officers  are  elected  by  the  members. 

Moderator-,     Captain  Albert  S.  Pugh,  III,  U.S.A. 

Boston  College  Chapter  of  Sigma  Pi  Sigma  Physics  Honor  Society 

Sigma  Pi  Sigma  is  the  national  honor  society  for  physics  students. 
Membership  is  conferred  upon  students  who  have  excellent  scholastic 
records.  The  purpose  of  the  chapter  is  to  reward  students  having  high 
scholarship,  to  promote  student  interest  in  research,  to  encourage  a  pro- 
fessional spirit  among  those  who  have  a  marked  ability  in  physics  and  to 
popularize  interest  in  physics  in  the  general  collegiate  public. 

Moderator:     Dr.  Frederick  E.  White 

Sociology  Academy, 

An  Academy  which  holds  regular  meetings  during  which  are  discussed 
important  problems  in  connection  with  the  Sociology  courses  given  at  the 
College.  Made  up  principally  of  Sociology  majors,  this  club  is  open  to  all 
students. 

Moderators:     Dr.  John  D.  Donovan 
Mr.  Robert  G.  Williams 

The  Student  Council 

The  Student  Council  was  formed  to  serve  as  a  channel  through 
which  the  combined  student  body  might  formulate  its  views  on  student 
problems  and  as  an  instrument  to  perform  designated  activities  on  behalf 
of  the  student  body.  It  serves  as  the  local  unit  of  the  National  Student 
Association  and  the  National  Federation  of  Catholic  College  Students. 

Moderator:     Rev.  Francis  J.  Toolin,  S.J. 
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The  Toastmasters  Circle 

This  organization  provides  an  opportunity  for  students  to  learn  the 
art  of  pubUc  speaking.  At  weekly  meetings  extemporaneous  addresses  are 
given  by  all  the  members,  and  prepared  addresses  by  several  members 
appointed  in  rotation.  The  offices  of  chairman,  toastmaster,  and  topic- 
master  are  also  held  in  rotation  so  as  to  provide  experience  in  conducting 
meetings  and  on  parliamentary  procedure. 

Moderator:     Rev.  William  J.  Leonard,  S.J. 


World  Relations  League 

The  World  Relations  League  meets  bi-monthly  to  discuss  current 
problems  dealing  with  international  affairs,  and  to  formulate  definite 
positions  concerning  them..  The  League  will  also  represent  the  college  in 
meetings  with  collegiate  organizations  concerned  with  public  issues  of  an 
international  character. 

Moderator:     Mr.  Henry  J.  McMahon 


Writers'  Workshop 

The  goal  of  the  Writers'  Workshop  is  to  stimulate  and  encourage  the 
growth  of  Catholic  writers.  The  Workshop  provides  a  place  for  young 
writers  to  meet  and  help  one  another,  a  place  where  they  can  find  for  their 
work  a  receptive  audience  and  objective  criticism.  It  also  affords  a  train- 
ing which  will  enable  the  interested  and  persevering  student  to  achieve 
recognition  both  in  campus  and  professional  publications.  Meetings  are 
held  weekly. 

Moderator:     Mr.  Weston  M.  Jenks 


Intramural  Athletics 

The  program  of  Intramural  Athletics,  conducted  by  a  staff  of  experi- 
enced directors,  serves  in  the  development  of  the  student  by  providing 
opportunity  to  engage  in  basketball,  touch  football,  tennis,  volley  ball, 
Softball,  boxing,  track,  fencing,  weight  Hfting  and  hand  ball. 

Moderator:     Rev.  James  W.  Ring,  S.J. 
Director:     Mr.  Malcolm  McLoud 
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STUDENT   PUBLICATIONS 


The  Boston  College  Heights 


The  Boston  College  Heights,  founded  in  1919,  is  the  official 
news  organ  of  the  College.  It  is  a  weekly  newspaper  written  and  published 
by  the  students  for  the  purpose  of  publicizing  the  activities  of  the  school. 
It  also  serves  as  a  bond  between  the  undergraduate  body  and  the  alumni. 

Director:     Rev.  Joseph  J.  Connor,  S.J. 


The  Boston  College  Stylus 

The  Boston  College  Stylus  is  published  from  November  to  May 
by  the  students  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Its  aim  is  to  cultivate 
and  maintain  literary  excellence  among  the  students  by  stimulating 
interest  in  writing  for  publication. 

Director:     Rev.  Francis   W.   Sweeney,  S.J. 
Assistant:     Mr.  Weston  M.  Jenks,  Jr. 


The  Sub  Turri 

The  Sub  Turri  is  the  annual  publication  of  the  Seniors  of  the 
College.  It  is  a  pictorial  chronicle  of  the  activities  of  the  class  during  the 
four  years  of  its  undergraduate  life. 

Director:     Rev.  Paul  S.  McNulty,  S.J. 


The  Humanities 

The  Humanities,  the  Boston  College  Classical  Bulletin,  is  an  under- 
graduate publication  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  literature  and  life  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome  in  the  light  of  the  Christian  tradition.  It  is 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Classics.  Unless  otherwise  stated,  all 
contributions  are  from  students  of  Boston  College. 

Director:     Rev.  Carl  J.  Thayer,  S.J. 


The  Journal  of  the  Boston  College  Physics  Society 

The  Journal  of  the  Boston  College  Physics  Society  is  a 
quarterly  published  by  the  members  of  the  Student  Section  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Physics.  Contributed  papers  describe  current  theories  and 
experimental  research  in  pure  and  applied  physics. 

Director:     Rev.  William  G.  Guindon,  S.J. 
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Ricci  Mathematical  Journal 

The  Ricci  Mathematical  Journal  is  the  official  organ  of  the 
Mathematics  Academy.  It  is  published  four  times  a  year.  Most  of  the 
copy  is  submitted  by  the  undergraduates. 

Directors:     Mr.  Harold  A.  Zager 

Miss  Jacqueline  L.  Penez 


The  Scope 

The  Scope  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Mendel  Club  and  is  published 
three  times  a  year  under  the  auspices  of  the  Biology  Department  by  the 
pre-medical  and  biology  undergraduate  students.  It  is  devoted  to  articles 
on  medical  education,  medicine,  biology  and  news  of  interest  to  the 
students  and  alumni  of  the  department. 

Director',     Dr.  Bernard  J.  Sullivan 
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AWARDS 


General  Excellence  Medal 

A  gold  medal,  the  gift  of  the  Philomatheia  Club,  for  general  ex- 
cellence in  all  branches  studied  during  the  entire  four  years  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  awarded  each  year  at  the  annual  commencement. 


The  William  Cardinal  O'Connell  Theology  Medal 

The  WiUiam  Cardinal  O'Connell  Medal,  the  gift  of  His  Eminence 
the  late  William  Cardinal  O'Connell,  is  awarded  at  the  annual  commence- 
ment to  the  student  who  has  attained  the  highest  average  in  all  courses 
of  Theology  studied  during  four  years  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 


The  Francis  J.  Brick  Award 

The  Francis  J.  Brick  Award,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Brick  in 
memory  of  her  husband,  an  alumni  of  the  class  of  1896,  is  a  gold  medal 
which  is  awarded  to  a  member  of  each  graduating  class  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  who  has  been  outstanding  in  character,  loyalty, 
leadership  and  scholarship  during  his  four  years  at  Boston  College.  The 
winner  of  this  medal  will  have  his  name  engraved  on  a  cup  which  is 
kept  in  the  office  of  the  President  of  the  College. 


The  Right  Reverend  Joseph  M.  Fitzgibbons  Award 

The  Right  Reverend  Joseph  M.  Fitzgibbons  Award,  the  gift  of  The 
Right  Reverend  Pastor  of  St.  Jerome's  Church,  Arlington,  Massachusetts, 
is  awarded  to  the  student  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty  has 
profited  most  by  his  stay  at  Boston  College. 


The  Reverend  Edward  H.  Finnegan,  S.J.  Memorial  Award 

The  Reverend  Edward  H.  Finnegan,  S.J.  Memorial  Award,  a  cash 
award,  is  given  annually  to  the  Senior  who  has  best  exemplified  the  spirit 
of  the  College  Motto  "Ever  To  Excel." 


The  Scholarship  Fund 

The  Scholarship  Fund  award  of  $400,  presented  annually  at  com- 
mencement by  the  Boston  College  Lay  Faculty  Club  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  study  at  some  graduate  or  professional  school,  is  based  on  the  recipient's 
scholarship,  character,  extracurricular  activity  and  promise  of  enduring 
school  loyalty. 
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The  Reverend  Patrick  J.  Durcan  Award 

The  Reverend  Patrick  J.  Durcan  Award,  donated  by  Mrs.  J.  Greer 
in  memory  of  her  brother,  is  a  medal  presented  at  commencement  to  the 
student  who  attained  the  highest  average  in  all  courses  of  History  studied 
during  four  years  in  the  College  of.  Arts  and  Sciences. 


The  Mary  A.  and  Katherine  G.  Finneran  Commencement  Award 

The  Mary  A.  and  Katherine  G.  Finneran  Commencement  Award  of 
$100,  donated  by  the  Misses  Elizabeth  and  Theresa  Finneran,  is  granted 
at  the  annual  commencement  to  a  member  of  the  graduating  class  of 
Boston  College  who  has  achieved  outstanding  success  in  studies  while  also 
devoting  time  and  talents  to  other  activities  for  the  good  of  the  College 
and  the  enrichment  of  student  life. 


The  Fulton  Gold  Medal 

The  Fulton  Gold  Medal,  the  annual  gift  of  Mrs.  Vincent  P.  Roberts 
in  memory  of  her  father,  is  awarded  annually  to  the  outstanding  debater 
in  the  Fulton  Prize  Debate. 


The  Gargan  Medal 

The  Gargan  Medal,  founded  in  memory  of  Thomas  J.  Gargan,  is 
awarded  annually  to  the  outstanding  debater  in  the  Marquette  Prize 
Debate. 


The.  Leonard  Award 

One  fifth  of  the  year's  net  income  on  approximately  twenty- 
thousand  dollars  is  awarded  annually  through  the  Reverend  John  F. 
Leonard  Trust  to  the  winner  of  the  Leonard  Oratorical  Contest.  This 
contest  is  open  to  all  students  in  the  undergraduate  courses  at  Boston 
College. 


The  Denis  Fi.  Tully  Award 

The  Denis  H.  Tully  Award,  the  income  on  two  thousand  dollars, 
founded  by  the  will  of  the  late  Denis  Fi.  Tully,  is  awarded  annually  to  a 
student  of  tl^e  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  the  best  paper  on  a 
theological  subject. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 


The  establishment  of  scholarships  is  greatly  to  be  desired  for  in  this 
way  many  young  men  of  excellent  promise  are  given  the  advantage  of  a 
collegiate  education  which  they  could  not  otherwise  obtain.  To  all  who 
have  at  heart  the  best  interests  of  youth  is  earnestly  recommended  this 
opportunity  of  spreading  the  beneficial  influences  of  CathoUc  education 
and  of  enabling  worthy  young  men  to  equip  themselves  for  the  higher 
spheres  of  hfe  and  thus  to  aid  effectively  both  Church  and  State.  By 
means  of  the  established  scholarships  the  Trustees  of  Boston  College  are 
able  to  provide  education  for  promising  students  who  are  unable  to  pay 
the  regular  tuition  fees. 

Applications  for  scholarship  aid  are  to  be  directed  to  the  Scholarship 
Committee.  The  holder  of  a  scholarship  will  be  required  to  maintain  high 
rank  in  his  class  for  proficiency,  diUgence  and  good  conduct. 

All  scholarships  are  accepted  with  the  understanding  that  the  amount 
to  be  applied  to  the  holder  of  the  scholarship  will  be  only  the  income 
from  the  principle.  It  is  required  that  the  holder  of  a  scholarship  make 
up  the  deficit,  if  any,  between  the  available  Annual  Income  and  the 
Regular  Tuition  Fee  of  $5  50.00. 
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The  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Shadowbrook,  located  at  Lenox,  Massachusetts,  is  a  part  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Boston  College.  It  is  the  training  school 
for  the  members  of  the  New  England  Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
The  collegiate  studies  pursued  there  are  the  first  part  of  the  educational 
training  in  the  formation  of  a  Jesuit.  These  four  years  of  study  are 
followed  by  three  years  in  the  School  of  Philosophy  and  Science,  by  a 
period  of  teaching  of  three  to  five  years,  then  by  four  years  of  theology  in 
the  School  of  Divinity,  and  finally  by  one  year  devoted  to  higher  ascetical 
study. 

On  his  admission  to  the  Jesuit  Order,  the  student  begins  a  period  of 
two  years  of  study  that  is  largely  ascetical,  consequently  non-academic, 
in  character.  To  keep  up  his  academic  interests,  however,  about  three 
hours  each  day  are  devoted  to  academic  study,  one  to  Latin,  another  to 
Greek,  and  a  third  to  English,  and  vacations  as  well  as  other  periods  of 
leisure  are  utilized  for  the  acquisition  of  modern  foreign  languages.  Dur- 
ing the  second  period  of  two  years,  the  student's  interest  is  concentrated 
on  humanistic  studies. 

Admission  Requirements 

The  minimum  scholastic  entrance  requirements  to  this  Division 
include  certification  from  an  approved  secondary  school.  Students  are 
also  admitted  from  colleges  and  university  schools.  In  accordance  with 
the  purpose  of  the  school,  the  enrollment  in  this  Division  is  limited  to 
members  of  the  Jesuit  Order. 

The  Shadowbrook  Division  is  administered  by  an  Associate  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Description  of  Courses 

Greek 

Gk.   1-2S — Elementary  Greek  I  (4  Sent.  Hrs.) 

This  course  is  for  students  who  begin  the  study  of  Greek  in  college. 
Greek  grammar  and  suitable  reading  exercises  with  composition. 

Gk.   3-4S — Elementary  Greek  II  (4  Sein.  Hrs.) 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Gk.  1-2S.  The  study  of  Greek 
grammar  is  completed,  and  the  translation  of  Greek  texts  is  commenced, 
principally  from  Xenophon.    Composition. 

Gk.   5-6S — Introduction  to  Greek  Literature  I  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  is  an  intensive  study  of  syntax  with  selected  readings  as 
a  preparation  for  a  more  extensive  study  of  Greek.    Composition. 

Gk.  7-8S — Introduction  to  Greek  Literature  II  (4  Sem.  Hrs,) 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Gk.  5-6S.  Selected  readings  from 
Herodotus,  Chrysostom  and  Plato.    Composition. 
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Gk.  9S — Advanced  Freshman  Greek  I  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Plato's  Apology  of  Socrates.  Translation  with  emphasis  on  the  dis- 
tinctive stylistic  qualities  of  the  work  and  on  its  adequacy  as  a  defense. 
Demosthenes'  First  Olynthiac  or  Lysias'  Against  Eratosthenes;  study 
of  the  work  as  literature  and  as  the  product  of  its  own  social  and 
political  development. 

Lyric  Poetry:  a  survey  of  the  rise  and  development  of  elegiac,  iambic 
and  melic  forms  among  the  Greeks;  readings  illustrative  of  the  several 
forms.    Exercises  in  Greek  Composition  supplement  the  readings. 


Gk.   lOS — Advanced  Freshman  Greek  II  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Gk.  9S. 

Theocritus,  selected  Idylls.  Translation,  with  a  study  of  the  Greek 
mime,  pastoral  verse  and  its  persistence  in  later  literature. 

Euripides:  discussion  of  the  historical  development  of  the  tragic 
drama  of  the  Greeks  and  the  modifications  introduced  by  Euripides. 
Translation  and  dramatic  interpretation  of  the  Medea  supplemented  by 
readings  in  the  Hecuba  and  the  Alcestis.  Exercises  in  Greek  composition 
supplement  the  readings. 


Gk.   lis — Freshman  Intermediate  Greek  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  is  taken  by  those  who  have  completed  Gk.  4S. 
Plato's   Apology   of   Socrates   and  Demosthenes'   First  Olynthiac  or 
Lysias'  For  Mantitheus.    Translation  with  emphasis  on  points  of  gram- 
mar and  syntax  and  on  the  development  of  Greek  prose  style.    Exer- 
cises in  Greek  composition  supplement  the  readings. 


Gk.   12S — Freshman  Intermediate  Greek  II  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  continues  the  work  of  Gk.  11 S. 

Translations  of  selections  of  the  Iliad  with  a  view  to  an  appreciation 
of  Homer  as  an  epic  poet. 

Translation  and  dramatic  analysis  of  the  Medea  or  the  Hecuba  or 
the  Alcestis  of  Euripides. 

Exercises  in  composition  supplement  the  readings. 


Gk.  2 is — Greek  Drama  and  Prose  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Sophocles:  a  study  of  the  Oedipus  Tyranntis  as  a  masterpiece  of 
structural  form  and  characterization. 

Selections  from  the  great  Attic  prose  writers,  Thucydides,  Lysias, 
Isocrates,  stressing  the  evolution  of  Greek  prose  style. 

Exercises  in  Greek  composition  supplement  the  readings. 
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Gk.  22S — Greer  Oratory  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Gk.  2lS.    Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
development   of  Greek  rhetoric.    Translations  of  selections   from   the 
Attic  orators.   Demosthenes:  translations  and  complete  rhetorical  analy- 
sis of  the  De  Corona.  Demosthenes  as  statesman  and  orator. 
Exercises  in  Greek  composition  supplement  the  readings. 

Gk.   101-102S — Greek  Philosophy  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  Republic  of  Plato. 


Latin 

Lt.   1-2S — Introduction  to  Latin  Literature  I  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  deepen  and  widen  the  student's 
knowledge  of  Latin  so  that  he  may  read,  write  and  speak  the  language 
with  facility.  A  review  and  advanced  study  of  the  gramntar.  Readings 
from  classical  and  ecclesiastical  authors.  Exercises  in  composition  are 
based  on  Bradley- Arnold,  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

Lt.  3-4S — Introduction  to  Latin  Literature  II  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  continues  the  work  of  Lt.  2S.    Selected  readings  from 

Cicero  and  Ovid,  with  emphasis  on  idiom,  prosody,  style  and  method 

of  translating.    The  work  in  Latin  composition  is  continued.    Daily 

exercises  in  speaking  Latin. 

Lt.  5S — Freshman  Latin  I  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Cicero:  Pro  Archia,  a  study  in  Cicero's  style;  the  meaning  of  Htera- 

ture.    Livy:   Libri  ab  JJrbe  Condita    (selections) ;   the  historical  style. 

Vergil:  Aeneid  Vi,  a  study  of  the  Latin  epic;  Vergil's  style.    Advanced 

Latin  Composition. 

Lt.  6S — ^Freshman  Latin  II  (^  Sent,  Hrs.) 

Horace:  Carminum  libri  I-IV  (selections) :  the  Ars  Poetica.  Catullus: 
Poemata    (selections) .    Advanced  Latin  Composition. 

Lt.  2 is — Horace,  Cicero,  Martial  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Horace:  Selected  Satires  and  Epistles,  the  origin  and  development  of 
Latin  satire;  study  of  Horace  as  a  satirist  and  as  a  writer  of  the  Golden 
Age  of  Latin  Literature. 

Cicero:  De  Imperio  Pompei.  This  oration  is  studied  as  a  type  of 
Roman  oratory. 

Martial:  Selected  epigrams;  a  study  of  the  development  of  the 
epigram;  characteristics  of  Martial  as  satirist  and  epigrammatist. 

Advanced  Latin  composition. 
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Lt.  22S — Juvenal,     Tacitus,  Cicero  (5   Sem,  Hrs.) 

Juvenal:  Selected  Satires;  a  study  of  Juvenal  as  satirist  and  as  a 
writer  of  the  Silver  Age. 

Tacitus:  the  Agricola.  Tacitus  as  a  spokesman  for  Roman  life  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Empire;  his  concept  of  biography;  the  style  of  the 
Silver  Age. 

Cicero:  Pro  Milone;  the  study  of  Roman  oratory  continued;  a  com- 
plete rhetorical  analysis  of  the  oration. 

Advanced  Latin  Composition,  verse  and  prose. 

Lt.   10 is — Cicero's  Letters  (}  Scm.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  life  and  times  of  Cicero  as  found  in  his  personal 
letters.  Particular  stress  will  be  laid  on  the  political  crises  of  the  time 
and  Cicero's  reaction  to  them.  Cicero's  relations  with  Clodius,  Pompey, 
Caesar,  Brutus  and  Antonius  will  be  discussed.  The  definition,  canons 
and  historical  value  of  the  Letters  will  be  treated. 

Lt.   102S — Roman  Drama  (3  Sent.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  Roman  Drama  with  a 
more  detailed  study  of  Plautus  and  Terence. 

Lt.   122S — Quintilian:  Institutio  Oratoria  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  comparative  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature  as  recorded  by 
a  Roman  critic  of  the  first  century  with  reference  to  Aristotle's 
Rhetoric  and  Cicero's  Orator  and  De  Oratore. 


Education 

Ed.   11-12S — History   of   Ancient  and  Medieval   Education 

(2  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Educational  movements  from  early  times  to  the  eve  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

Ed.   13-14S — History  of  Modern  Education  (2  Sent.  Hrs.) 

A  survey  of  educational  theories  and  practice  from  the  Reformation 
to  modern  times. 


English 

En.   1-2S — ^Freshman  English  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Prose  composition.    A  study  of  the  principles  of  good  writing:  the 

qualities  of  style.    Narration,  Description  and  the  Essay. 

Poetry.    The  nature  and  types  of  poetry.    The  elements  of  poetry: 

versification,  the  nature  of  the  imagination,  emotion,  thought.    Verse 

composition. 
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En.   11-12S — Survey  of  English  Literature  I  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  general  survey  of  English  literature  from  the  beginnings  to  Milton. 

En.   13-14S — Survey  of  English  Literature  II  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  general  survey  of  English  literature  from  Milton  to  the  present. 

En.  21-22S — English  Oratory  and  Shakespeare  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  theory  and  practice  of  oratorical  composition;   argumentation, 

persuasion,  the  oratorical  style.  Analysis:  the  rhetorical  analysis  of  British 

and  American  orations. 

Shakespeare:  a  study  of  selected  plays;  dramatic  structure. 

En.   137S — Chaucer  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  main  works  of  Chaucer  and  his  influence  on  later 
English  writers. 

En.   138S — Drama  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  drama  from  1500  to  the  closing  of  the  theatres. 


French 

Fr.  1-2S — Elementary  French  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

For  students  who  are  beginning  the  study  of  French.    An  intensive 
study  of  French  grammar  and  suitable  reading  exercises. 

Fr.  3-4S — Intermediate  French  (3  or  5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Review  of  French  grammar  and  the  reading  of  prose  of  moderate 
difficulty. 

Fr.   5-6$ — Advanced  French  (3  or  5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  advanced  study  of  grammar  and  reading  of  the  masterpieces  of 
French  literature. 

Fr.  7-8S — A  Reading  Course  In  French  Literature     (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 
The  readings  are  selected  from  different  types  of  modern  French 
poetry,  drama  and  prose. 

Fr.  9-1  OS — A  Reading  Course  In  French  Literature 

(2  Sem.  Hrs.) 
This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Fr.  8S. 


German 

Gr.  1-2S — Elementary  German  (2  or  3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  course   for   beginners.    An  intensive   training   in   grammar  with 
suitable  reading  exercises. 

Gr.  3-4S — Intermediate  German  (2  or  3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  review   of   the  grammar  and   the  reading  of   prose  of   moderate 
difficulty. 
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Gr.   5-6S — Advanced  German  (3  or  5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  advanced  study  of  grammar  with  selected  readings   from  the 
German  classics  and  from  modern  authors. 

Gr.  7-8S — A  Reading  Course  in  German  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The   readings   are  selected   from   different    types   of   prose,   critical, 
scientific,  historical  and  literary. 

Gr.  9-1  OS — A  Reading  Course  in  German  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Gr.  8S. 


History 

Hs.   11-12S — Medieval  Foundations  of  Western  Civilization 

(4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  survey  course  comprising  the  following  integral  factors;  essential 

notions  of  fundamental  history;  the  decUne  of  the  Roman  Empire  and 

the  advent  of  Christianity;  political  and  institutional  history  of  the 

Middle  Ages;  the  Renaissance  era. 

HS.   13-14S — European  Civilization  Since  1500  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Hs.  11-12S.  It  treats  of  the  following 
subjects:  The  Protestant  Revolt  and  the  Catholic  Counter  Reformation, 
the  dynastic  struggles  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries;  the  French  Revo- 
lution and  the  Napoleonic  Era;  the  political  and  cultural  history  of 
19th  century  Europe. 


Mathematics 

Mt.   1-2S — Fundamentals  of  College  Mathematics     (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 
The  essentials  of  college  algebra;   trigonometry,  analytic  geometry. 

Mt.  21-22S — Differential  Calculus  and  Integral  Calculus 

(4  Sem.  Hrs.) 


Religion 

Rl.   1-2S — AscETiCAL  Theology  I  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  theological  foundation  for 

the  truths  of  the  spiritual  life  and  treats:    The  origin  of  the  spiritual 

life;  the  role  of  God  and  man;  the  perfection  of  the  spiritual  life;  the 

duty  of  tending  to  perfection;  general  means  of  perfection. 

Rl.   3-4S — AscETiCAL  Theology  II  (2  Sem.   Hrs.) 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Rl.  2S.  It  treats  of  the  Purgative  and  Illumi- 
native Ways.  The  following  subjects  are  discussed:  prayer  of  beginners; 
penance;  mortification;  temptations;  affective  prayer;  the  moral  and 
theological  virtues. 
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Speech 

Sp.   1-2S — Principles  of  Speech  I  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

In  this  course  are  studied  voice-production,  diction,  delivery,  organiza- 
tion of  ideas.  Exercises  are  given  in  public  reading,  elocution  and  the 
delivery  of  original  composition. 


Sp.  3-4S — Principles  of  Speech  II  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Sp.  2S. 


Sp.   5S — Pulpit  Oratory  I  (1  Sem.  Hr.) 

In  this  course  practical  training  is  given  in  the  elements  of  delivering 
sermons,  and  a  critical  study  is  made  of  the  composition  and  delivery 
of  the  sermons. 


Sp.  7S — Pulpit  Oratory  II  (1  Sem.  Hr.) 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Sp.  5S. 


ACADEMIES  AND  DEBATING  SOCIETY 


THE   VERGIL   ACADEMY 

The  members  of  this  academy  read  the  entire  Aeneid  and  selections 
from  the  remaining  works  of  Vergil.    Discussion  and  analysis  of  the  best 
commentators  on  Vergil  are  a  regular  part  of  the  weekly  meetings. 
Moderator:     Rev.  Patrick  A.  Sullivan,  S.J. 


THE   SHAKESPEARE   ACADEMY 

The  members  of  this  Academy  read  and  discuss  selections  of  Shakes- 
peare's plays.  Modern  commentators  and  interpretations  together  with  a 
study  of  the  background  of  Shakespeare's  time  supplement  these  discussions. 

Moderator:     Rev.  William  A.  Carroll,  S.J. 


THE   BELLARMINE  DEBATING   SOCIETY 

This  society  with  its  emphasis  on  expression  and  presentation  helps 
to  prepare  the  student  for  his  future  apostolic  life. 

Moderator:     Rev.  Patrick  A.  Sullivan,  S.J. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF 
PHILOSOPHY  AND  SCIENCE 


WESTON,   MASSACHUSETTS 
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History  and  Organization 

The  School  of  Philosophy  and  Science  of  Boston  College  is  located  at 
Weston  College  on  the  former  Grant- Walker  estate  in  the  town  of  Weston. 
Weston  College  was  opened  January  2,  1922,  and  has  its  own  rector  and 
dean,  as  well  as  a  resident  faculty  in  the  department  of  philosophy,  con- 
sisting of  professors  of  philosophy,  science,  and  humanities.  Courses  in 
these  and  other  branches  are  also  given  both  during  the  scholastic  year  and 
in  the  summer  sessions  by  Boston  College  professors.  Weston  College  is 
affiliated  with  Boston  College,  and  courses  given  at  the  two  institutions  are 
carefully  integrated.  Those  students  who  successfully  complete  all  the 
requirements  are  granted  the  civil  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  by  Boston 
College.  Elevated  October  18,  1932,  to  the  status  of  a  pontifical  university, 
Weston  College  is  empowered  by  the  Holy  See  to  grant  ecclesiastical  degrees 
for  competence  in  studies  in  divinity,  including  the  Licentiate  in  Phi- 
losophy. 

Admission 

Admission  to  the  School  of  Philosophy  and  Science  is  granted  to 
members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  who  have  completed  the  requisite  junior 
college  courses  at  Shadowbrook,  the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts  in  Lenox, 
Massachusetts,  or  other  junior  college  of  like  standing. 

GENERAL   STATEMENT 

The  courses  offered  in  the  School  of  Philosophy  and  Science  are  of 
senior  college  and  graduate  caliber.  They  suppose  a  developed  maturity  of 
mind  consequent  upon  the  humanistic  studies  of  the  junior  college  level. 
The  basic  courses  follow  the  prescriptions  of  the  Ratio  Studiorum  Supe- 
rioruni  Societatis  Jesti  of  1954.  Thus  there  is  a  three  year  integrated 
course  in  all  the  branches  of  philosophy.  Subordinate  to  this,  other  courses 
are  offered  in  the  fields  of  the  natural  and  social  sciences  and  the  hu- 
manities. In  addition  to  the  courses  listed  in  the  following  section,  other 
courses  may  be  given  at  Weston  College,  by  arrangement  with  the  Boston 
College  campus  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  or  the  Boston  College  Gradu- 
ate School.  The  numbering  and  contents  of  such  courses  will  be  found  in 
the  campus  College  Bulletin  or  in  the  Graduate  School  Bulletin.  The  letter 
"W"  will  be  added  when  the  course  is  registered  and  given  at  Weston  Col- 
lege. There  follows  a  description  of  the  usiul  courses  offered  at  Weston 
College. 
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Philosophy 

Pl.  41  W — Logic  and  Introduction  to  Philosophy  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
This  course  combines  a  study  of  Aristotelian  logic  and  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  problems  and  methods  of  philosophy.  Logic  aims  to  establish 
and  inculcate  the  laws  of  correct  reasoning  by  a  scientific  study  of  the 
term  and  the  idea;  the  proposition  and  the  judgment;  the  syllogism; 
the  types  of  reasoning,  and  the  more  common  fallacies  of  expression 
and  reasoning.    This  course  is  given  in  Latin. 

Pl.   lllW — Epistemology  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  problem  of  the  certitude  of  our  cognitions  is  here  treated.  The 
sources  and  the  nature  of  certitude  and  the  criterion  of  truth  are 
established.  Study  is  made  of  the  philosophy  of  Descartes,  Kant,  the 
Positivists  and  Pragmatists  on  the  problem  of  cognition.  This  course 
is  given  in  Latin. 

Pl.   12 IW — Principles  of  Metaphysics  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  philosophy  of  being,  with  major 
emphasis  on  the  methods  and  principles  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  The 
validity  of  the  science  and  its  object  haying  been  established,  special 
treatment  is  given  to  the  attributes,  analogy,  the  causes  and  categories 
of  being.  The  problem  of  existence  is  central  in  this  treatment,  and  is 
examined  in  the  scholastic  and  non-scholastic  traditions.  This  course 
is  given  in  Latin. 

Pl.   1 3 IW— Cosmology  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  is  a  branch  of  special  metaphysics  in  which  such  problems  as 
the  ultimate  cause  of  the  universe,  the  constitution  of  natural  bodies, 
the  necessity  of  physical  laws,  and  the  nature  of  time,  space,  and  motion 
are  examined.  The  opinions  of  such  schools  of  thought  as  Pantheism, 
Materialism,  Atomism,  and  Dynamism  are  discussed.  This  course  is 
given  in  Latin. 

Pl.   14 IW — Fundamental  Psychology  (3   Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  psychology  here  treated  is  philosophical  or  metaphysical  psy- 
chology which  takes  account  of  experimental  data  but  is  not  posi- 
tivistically  subordinate  to  it.  The  nature  of  life  in  general,  and  that  of 
vegetative  and  animal  in  particular,  are  treated.  The  problems  of  the 
origin  of  life  and  of  species  are  discussed  and  evolutionary  doctrines 
treated.    This  course  is  given  in  Latin. 

Pl.   142W — Advanced  Psychology  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  scholastic  explanation  of  the  sense  and  rational  life  of  man  is 
treated.  The  doctrines  of  such  philosophers  as  Descartes,  Locke,  Kant 
and  others  are  discussed.  The  nature  and  mode  of  human  cognition 
and  appetition  are  explained,  and  such  doctrines  as  the  spirituality  and 
immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  freedom  of  the  human  will  are  estab- 
lished.   This  course  is  given  in  Latin. 
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Pl.   162W — General  Ethics  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Aristotelian-Thomistic  moral  philosophy  is  the  subject-matter  of 
this  course,  although  opposing  schools  of  thought  such  as  Utilitarianism, 
Moral  Positivism,  Moral  Sensism,  and  the  moral  philosophy  of  Kant 
are  evaluated.  The  nature  of  the  moral  act;  the  end  of  volitional 
activity;  the  moral  good  and  its  norm;  the  concept  of  obligation; 
natural  and  positive  law;  conscience  and  the  nature  of  right  are  treated. 
This  course  is  given  in  Latin. 


Pl.   17 IW — History  of  Pre-Christian  Philosophy         (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
A  survey  treatment  of  the  origins  of  philosophical  thought,  from  the 
early  Pre-Socratics  to  Plotinus. 


Pl.  198-199W — Readings  in   the  History  of  Philosophy 

Under  departmental  direction  special  opportunity  is  afforded  for 
extensive  reading  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  pre-Christian,  medieval, 
and  modern.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  textual  and  historico-critical 
analysis.  The  number  of  credits  will  depend  on  reports  and  examina- 
tions. 


Biology 

Bi.   low — Principles  of  Biology  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  general  survey  aimed  at  enabling  the  student  to  obtain  on  the 
empirical  level  a  knowledge  of  living  things,  their  structure  and  func- 
tion. 

A  summer  course  of  thirty  lecture  hours. 

Bl  31W — Botany  and  Invertebrate  Zoology  (^  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Biology  and  its  subdivisions;  protoplasm;  the  cell;  mitosis  and 
meiosis;  vital  functions;  survey  of  the  divisions  of  the  Plant  Kingdom; 
detailed  study  of  representatives  from  the  divisions  including  the  his- 
tology of  the  vegetative  and  reproductive  organs  of  the  Spermato- 
phytes;  survey  of  the  Invertebrates;  animal  tissues;  systems  of  organs; 
dissection  of  type  specimens  of  the  Invertebrates. 

Two    lectures    and    two   laboratory    periods    per    week    for    two 
semesters. 


Bi.   103-104W — Genetics  and  Embryology  fS  Sent.  Hrs.) 

The  methods  and  principles  of  heredity;  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  reproduction;  gametogenesis ;  early  stages  of  the  development  of 
the  chick  and  mammalian  embryo. 

Two    lectures    and    two    laboratory    periods    per    week    for    two 
semesters. 
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Bi.   152W — Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology       (8  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Comparative  study  of  five  vertebrates  and  their  fundamental  physi- 
ology.   Metabolism,  circulation  and  endocrinal  glands. 

Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  for  two  semesters. 

Bi.   175W — Fundamental  Anthropology  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A   study   of    the   scientific    theory   of   evolution;    prehistoric    fossil 
data;  palaeolithic  cultures. 

Two  lectures  per  week  for  one  semester. 


Chemistry 

Ch.   1-2W — Inorganic  Chemistry  (8  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  chemical  principles  and  the  more  important  compounds 
according  to  the  periodic  system.  The  second  semester  is  devoted  largely 
to  qualitative  analysis. 

Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  for  two  sem-esters. 

Ch.   low — Principles  of  Chemistry  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  introduction,  for  non-science  majors,  to  the  study  of  chemical 
principles  and  the  periodic  system. 

A  summer  course  of  thirty  lecture  hours. 

Ch.   IIW — Inorganic  Chemistry  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  survey  of  the  field  of  inorganic  chemistry  comprising  a  systematic 
study  of  the  elements,  their  important  compounds,  and  the  laws  and 
theories  explaining  chemical  phenomena.  Special  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  relationship  indicated  by  the  periodic  system,  the  electromotive 
series,  and  the  electronic  concept  of  matter. 

Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Ch.  21-22W — General  Chemistry  (8  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  survey  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  chemistry  and  their 
practical  applications. 

Two    lectures    and    two    laboratory    periods    per    week    for    two 
semesters 

Ch.  26W — Qualitative  Analysis  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Semi-micro  and  spot-plate  detection  of  the  common  cations  and 
anions.  An  introduction  to  the  identification  of  crystalline  structures 
under  the  microscope. 

Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Ch.   127-1 28 W — Quantitative  Analysis  (8  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  theory,  methods,  and  technique  of  volumetric  and  gravimetric 
analysis. 

Two  lectures,  and  six  to  ten  hours  of  laboratory  per  week 
for  two  semesters. 
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Ch.   131-132W — Organic  Chemistry  (8  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  compounds  of  carbon  and  the  generaHzed  methods  of  synthesis 
accepted  by  the  more  recent  texts.  Particular  stress  is  placed  upon  the 
significance  of  structural  formulae,  the  classification  of  properties, 
and  group  reactions.  The  laboratory  work  involves  the  preparation  of 
substances  by  the  more  common  methods  of  synthesis,  a  study  of  type 
reactions  and  of  class  properties. 

Two    lectures    and    two    laboratory    periods    per    week   for    two 
semesters. 

Ch.   161-1 62W — Physical  Chemistry  (8  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  chemical  phe- 
nomena, and  of  the  various  factors  which  modify  chemical  and  physical 
change.  Problem  work  exemplifying  these  principles  from  a  quantita- 
tive viewpoint  is  an  important  feature  of  the  course.  The  laboratory 
experiments  are  selected  to  illustrate  the  principles  studied. 

Three   lectures   and    three   hours    laboratory    per   week   for    two 

semesters. 

Prerequisite:    Ch.   \27-\2%W;  Mt.   31-32Ali^;     Ph.   1-2W. 


Classics 

Cl.  131-132W— Greek  History  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A   study  of   the   origins   of   history.     Readings    in   Thucydides   and 
Herodotus. 

Cl.   141-142W — Greek  Drama  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the   origins  of  drama.  Readings   from   Aeschykis  and 

Sophocles    with    special    emphasis    on  the    Oristeia,    Prometheus,    and 
Antigone. 

Cl.   143-144W — Aeschylus:  Agamemnon  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  thorough  textual  and  critical  study  of  this  work  of  Aeschylus. 

Cl.   14 5 W — Aeschylus:  Prometheus  (^  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  detailed  critical  and  dramatic  study  of  this  play. 

Cl.   151-152W — Greek  Philosophers  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Studies  in  the  Ion,  Meno,  Phaedo,  and  Phaedrus  of  Plato;  the  Nicho- 
machean  Ethics  and  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle. 

Cl.   15  3W — The  Republic  of  Plato  (}  Setn.  Hrs.) 

A  textual-philosophical  study  is  made  of  this  work,  with  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  classical  and  modern  interpretations. 
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Cl.   15  8-159W — Readings  in  Greek  Philosophers 

Readings  and  philosophico-textual  study  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department.    Credits  will  depend  on  reports  and  examinations. 

Cl.   161-162W — Latin  Philosophers  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  includes  readings  in  Cicero,  Lucretius,  and  Seneca;  dis- 
cussion and  analysis  of  pre-Christian  thought. 

Cl.   168-169W — Readings  in  Latin  Philosophers 

Readings  and  philosophico-textual  study  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department.    Credits  will  depend  on  reports  and  examinations. 

Cl.   181-182W — Ancient  Art  Theory  and  Its  Influences 

(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  Poetics  of  Aristotle  is  regarded  as  the  most  influential  source 

of  Western  art  and  literary  theory.    This  work  is  studied  in  the  context 

of  Aristotle's  philosophy,  in  its  relation  to  Platonic  theory  and  to  some 

subsequent  theories  including  scholastic  theories. 

Cl.  198-199W— Readings 

Tutorial  work  for  necessary  credits. 


Education 

Ed.  101  W — Catholic  Philosophy  of  Education  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  considers  fundamental  education  problems;   the  nature 

of   the  learner,   the  agencies   responsible   for  education,   the  rights   of 

parents,  Church  and  State  regarding  education,   and   the  philosophic 

aspects  of  curriculum  and  methodology. 

Ed.   103W — Advanced  Empirical  Psychology  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Empirical  study  of  the  sensitive  life  of  man;  nature  and  properties 
of  sensation.  Theories  of  Descartes,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume,  Mill,  Bain, 
Kant,  Spencer,  Scholastic  Doctrine.  Empirical  study  of  intellectual 
life;  the  intellect;  its  nature;  the  universal  idea;  theories  of  Plato, 
Descartes,  Spinoza.  Origin  of  the  idea,  empiricism;  sensism,  positivism, 
scholastic  theory.    The  will;  freedom  of  the  will. 

Ed.   131W — Ratio  Studiorum  and  Jesuit  Education  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  document  on  which  Jesuit  secondary  education  is 
based;  an  analysis  of  principles,  methods,  and  techniques. 

Ed.   14 IW — Educational  Psychology  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  consideration  of  developmental  tendencies,  the  nature  and  or- 
ganization of  intelligence,  the  learning  process  and  factors  influencing 
learning,  motivation,  transfer  of  training. 
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Ed.   143W — Modern  Psychologies  and  Education         (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Practical  classroom  implications  of  several  modern  psychologies,  in- 
cluding   Connectionism,    Behaviorism,    Gestalt,    and    scholastic    psy- 
chology. 

Ed.   182W — Argumentation,  Discussion,  Debate  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  rhetoric  applied  to  controversial  speech. 

Ed.   183W — Oral  Interpretation  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  psychological  study  of  the  principal  emotions,  and  the  means  of 
adequate  expression. 

Ed.   184W — Public  Speaking  for  Teachers  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  has  a  twofold  purpose;  to  help  teachers  achieve  optimum 
efficiency  in  the  use  of  voice  and  diction;  and  to  present  materials 
and  methods  helpful  for  the  improvement  of  pupils'  speech,  indicating 
the  correlation  that  should  exist  between  speech  training  and  school 
subjects. 


Mathematics 

Mt.   3-4W — Trigonometry,  Analytic  Geometry  and 

Introduction  to  Calculus  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  rapid  review  of  Trigonometry,  a  thorough  treatment  of  Analytic 
Geometry,  and  an  Introduction  to  Calculus. 

Mt.   5-6W — Analytic   Geometry  and  Introduction  to  Calculus 

(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
A  thorough  treatment  of  Analytic   Geometry  and   an  introduction 
to  Calculus. 

Mt.   3  1-3 2 W— Calculus  (6  Sefn.  Hrs.) 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Mt.   132-1 3 3W — Differential  Equations  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Solutions  of  equations  of  the  first  and  second  order,  integration  by 
series. 

Mt.   141-142W — Advanced  Calculus  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Power   series    and    their   application,   functions   of   several  variables, 
partial  differentiation,  implicit  functions  and  Jacobians. 

Mt.   143-144"W — Advanced  Calculus  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Differential  calculus  of  functions  of  several  variables,  geometrical 

and  physical  applications,  vector  differential  calculus.    Integral  calculus 

of  functions  of  several  variables,  vector  integral  calculus  stressii.g  two 

and  three-dimensional   theory   and  applications. 
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Mt.   IHW — Vector  Analysis  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Fundamental  operations.  Calculus  of  vectors,  symbolic  operators. 
Integration  theorems. 

Mt.   H2W — Partial  Differential  Equations  of  Physics 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Equations    of    Poisson    and    Laplace,    Wave    equation.     Generalized 
(curvilinear)     coordinate    transformations.     Fourier    series    and   ortho- 
gonal functions. 

Mt.   171- 172 W — Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Functions 

OF  A  Complex  Variable  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Differentiation  and  integration  of  functions  of  a  complex  variable; 
analytic  functions;  series  expansions,  singularities;  residues;  conformal 
mapping;  analytic  continuation,  Riemann  surfaces. 

Physics 

Ph.   1-2W — General  Physics  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  general  survey  of  classical  and  modern  physics,  for  students  taking 
physics  as  part  of  their  general  education. 

Ph.  2 1 -22 W— General  Physics  (8  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  presents  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  mechanics  of 

solids,  liquids,  and  gases,  wave  motion  and  radiation,  sound,  heat,  light, 

magnetism,  and  electricity.    The  course  is  intended  for  those  who  are 

to  continue  studies  in  science. 

Three    lectures    and    one   laboratory   period    per   week   for    two 
semesters. 

Ph.   112W — Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics         (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
The   mathematical   treatment   of   the   mechanics   of   a   particle   and 
rigid  bodies;  the  properties  of  elastic  bodies;  impulse  and  momentum; 
periodic  motion;  hydro-mechanics  and  hydrodynamics. 
Three  lectures  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Ph.   133W — Heat  and  Thermodynamics  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  mathematical  discussion  of  the  generation  of  heat,  thermometry, 
dilitation,  calorimetry,  radiation,  conduction,  thermodynamics,  the 
Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases. 

Three  lectures  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Ph.   14 IW — Physical  Optics  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Wave  motion,  Huygens'  principle,  dispersion,  interference,  diffrac- 
tion, polarization,  electromagnetic  and  quantum  theory. 

Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Ph.   151W — Electricity  and  Magnetism  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Basic  principles  of  electric,  magnetic,  and  electro-magnetic  theory 

with  emphasis  on  field  and  potential  theory;   direct  current  circuits; 

alternating   current   theory;   electro-magnetic   relations;   radiation   and 

the  basic  principles  of  electronics. 

Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week  for  one  semester. 
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Semitic  Studies 

Ar.   111-112W — Grammar  and  Reading  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  introductory  course  in  the  grammar  and  structure  of  the  Arabic 
language,  with  beginners'  exercises  in  reading. 

Ar.   12 1-1 22 W — Advanced  Grammar  and  Reading       (6  Sem,  Hrs.) 
Further  study  of  grammatical  principles;  selected  readings  in  Arabic 
prose. 

He.   111-112W — Grammar  and  Reading  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  introductory  course  in  the  grammar  and  structure  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  with  beginner's  exercises  in  reading. 

He.   121-122W — Advanced  Grammar  and  Reading       (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Further  study  of  grammatical  principles;  selected  readings  in  Hebrew 
prose. 

Sy.   111-112W — Grammar  and  Reading  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  introductory  course  in  the  grammar  and  structure  of  the  Syriac 
language,  with  beginner's  exercises  in  reading. 

Sy.   12 1-1 22 W — Advanced  Grammar  and  Reading        (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Further  study  of  grammatical  principles;  selected  readings  in  Syriac 
prose. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

FULTON  HALL 

In  the  early  spring  of  1938,  during  the  Jubilee  year  which  marked 
the  75  th  Anniversary  of  Boston  College,  announcement  was  made  of  the 
opening  of  a  new  school  of  the  greater  Boston  College,  the  College  of 
Business  Administration.  The  first  Freshman  Class  opened  in  September, 
1938,  at  126  Newbury  Street,  Boston.  Within  two  years  these  quarters 
proved  inadequate.  The  rapidly  growing  College  of  Business  Administra- 
tion transferred  to  the  campus  at  Chestnut  Hill  for  the  opening  of  the  fall 
term  in  September,  1940.  Class  was  conducted  in  Cardinal  O'Connell 
Hall.  Finally,  in  September,  1948,  the  College  of  Business  Administration 
occupied  a  new  building  especially  constructed  for  it  on  the  main  Campus. 
The  building  is  called  Fulton  Hall  in  honor  of  Father  Robert  Fulton,  S.J., 
who  was  the  first  Prefect  of  Studies  (Dean)  of  Boston  College  and  who 
later  served  for  two  terms  as  President  of  the  College.  Between  his  terms 
as  President,  Father  Fulton  occupied  several  important  positions  including 
that  of  Provincial  of  the  old  New  York-Maryland  Province,  of  which 
New  England  was  then  a  part.  It  is  preeminently  fitting  that  the  building 
which  houses  the  College  of  Business  Administration  should  be  named 
after  this  very  capable  Administrator.  With  well-equipped  lecture  halls, 
laboratories,  and  conference  rooms,  with  its  own  ample  library  facilities 
and  with  other  features  to  encourage  the  interest  and  achievement  of  the 
students,  Fulton  Hall  provides  the  functional  efficiency  necessary  for  the 
future  development  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration. 

Objective 

As  a  unit  of  the  university,  the  College  of  Business  Administration  is 
devoted  to  the  general  spiritual  and  intellectual  goals  of  a  Catholic  and  Jesuit 
university,  as  stated  above.  Its  specific  purpose,  to  be  achieved  in  a  manner 
consonant  with  the  broader  university  goals,  is  to  train  professionally  stu- 
dents who  have  the  ambition  and  qualifications  to  be  administrators  and 
executives.  The  professional  character  of  the  school  is  insisted  upon  in  the 
conduct  and  deportment  of  the  students  as  well  as  in  the  curriculum  they 
follow. "' 

Professional  training  is  not  training  for  a  trade.  Over  fifty  percent  of 
the  curriculum  is  devoted  to  such  subjects  as  EngUsh,  Foreign  Language, 
History,  Mathematics,  Philosophy  and  Theology.  From  these  subjects  the 
student  acquires  a  breadth  of  vision  which  enables  him  to  see  his  own  role 
in  the  light  of  moral,  social,  and  cultural  perspectives. 

Even  within  the  technical  part  of  the  curriculum,  over  fifty  percent 
of  the  credits  are  earned  in  such  basic  business  and  economic  subjects  as 
Accounting,  Finance,  Statistics,  Business  Law,  Money  and  Banking,  Mar- 

* — Consult  curriculum  pp.  130-133. 
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keting,  and  Production.    This  develops  a  breadth  of  view  and  trains  the 
prospective  administrator  to  appraise  the  total  consequences  of  his  decisionu 

Approximately  twenty  percent  of  the  credits  are  earned  in  an  era 
of  concentration.  Equipped  with  the  broad  background  of  his  liberal  and 
basic  business  subjects,  the  student  elects  to  concentrate  in  one  of  the 
following  fields:  Accounting,  Economics,  Finance,  Industrial  Manage- 
ment, Marketing  or  General  Business. 

Obviously  the  school  does  not  expect  that  its  graduates  will,  upon 
commencement,  immediately  enter  the  realm  of  "top  management".  How- 
ever, the  school  does  expect  that  its  graduates  should  be  able  to  move  for- 
ward in  business  more  rapidly  and  with  greater  assurance  than  those  of 
equal  personal  talents  who  have  not  received  a  similar  training.  Account- 
ing procedures,  cost  control,  problems  of  personnel,  time  and  motion 
studies,  tax  problems,  statistical  computations  and  other  complexities  of 
business  will  not  be  an  unknown  territory  to  the  student  who  has  pur- 
sued his  studies  for  four  years  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration. 
Moreover,  the  professional  character  of  his  training  will  have  developed 
in  him  an  administrative  point  of  view. 

Briefly,  then,  the  objective  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration 
is  to  give  professional  training  to  prospective  business  executives.  This 
professional  training  includes  substantial  amounts  of  the  traditional  aca- 
demic subjects  and  a  broad  training  in  the  fields  of  business  and  economics, 
in  addition  to  a  sound  concentration  in  a  specialized  field. 
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STUDENTS'  ORGANIZATIONS 

1.  TrtE  Student  Council  serves  as  a  channel  through  which  the  com- 
bined student  body  may  formulate  its  views  on  student  problems  and  as 
an  instrument  to  perform  designated  activities  on  behalf  of  the  student 
body.  It  serves  as  the  local  unit  of  the  National  Student  Association  and 
the  National  Federation  of  Catholic  College  Students. 

2.  Devotional  Societies: 

The  League  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  the  Apostleship  of 
Prayer  are  organizations  whose  aim  is  to  keep  alive  in  the  students  devo- 
tion to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Our  Lord.  The  activities  of  the  League  center 
around  the  day  which  is  especially  dedicated  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  the  First 
Friday  of  every  month. 

The  Sodality  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  is  the  leading 
spiritual  organization  in  every  Jesuit  College  and  is  composed  of  those  stu- 
dents who  seek,  under  the  patronage  of  Our  Lady,  personal  sanctification 
and  active  participation  in  the  work  of  Catholic  Action. 

3.  Honor  Societies: 

The  Order  of  the  Cross  and  Crown.  Though  the  spirit  of  Boston 
College  is  preeminently  democratic,  the  school  recognizes  degrees  of  per- 
fection in  student  achievement.  Membership  in  the  Order  of  the  Cross 
and  Crown  is  reserved  to  members  of  the  Senior  Class  who  have  achieved 
distinction  during  their  first  three  years,  both  in  studies  and  extra-cur- 
ricular activities. 

Alpha  Sigma  Nu.  A  chapter  of  this  national  honor  fraternity  for 
students  of  Jesuit  colleges  and  universities  was  established  at  Boston  Col- 
lege in  1939.  Candidates  for  membership,  chosen  during  their  Junior 
year,  must  be  outstanding  in  scholarship,  loyalty  and  service  to  the  Col- 
lege. 

4.  Activities  Especially  Associated  with  the  College  of  Business 
Administration: 

The  Accounting  Academy  has  as  its  objective  the  development  of 
a  professional  attitude  towards  accountancy  as  a  career  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  high  scholarship  and  sound  business  ethics  among  its  members. 
It  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  members  to  get  an  understanding  of 
the  current  problems  in  the  field  of  accountancy  and  business  in  general 
through  discussion  among  its  members  and  lectures  by  businessmen  and 
practicing  accountants.  Frequent  meetings  are  held  jointly  with  the  Fi- 
nance Club  to  discuss  business  problems  of  mutual  interest.  Membership 
in  the  Accounting  Academy  is  open  to  students  who  concentrate  in  Ac- 
counting and  to  others  who  manifest  an  interest  in  accounting. 
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Alpha  Kappa  Psi.  Delta  Eta  Chapter  of  Alpha  Kappa  Psi  is  a 
chapter  of  the  oldest  professional  business  fraternity  in  the  United  States. 
Its  principle  objectives  are  to  further  the  welfare  of  its  members,  to 
foster  scientific  research  in  the  fields  of  commerce,  accounts,  and  finance, 
and  to  educate  the  public  to  appreciate  and  demand  highest  ideals  therein. 

The  C.  B.  A.  Debating  Society  is  intended  for  Freshmen  and  Sopho- 
mores in  the  College  of  Business  Administration.  Its  purpose  is  to  develop 
ability,  poise  and  confidence  in  speaking. 

The  Economics  Academy  offers  its  members  the  opportunity  to 
hear  experts  present  their  views  on  modern  economic  problems  and  to 
participate  in  a  discussion  of  them. 

The  Finance  Club.  Students  who  concentrate  in  Finance  are  eligi- 
ble for  membership  in  this  club.  The  purpose  of  the  Finance  Club  is  to 
acquaint  its  members  with  the  current  trends  in  the  financial  world. 

The  Foreign  Trade  Club  consist  of  students  of  Economics  and 
Business  Administration  who  are  interested  in  foreign  commerce  and  inter- 
national economics.  The  Foreign  Trade  Club  is  officially  affiliated  as  a 
student  chapter  of  the  New  England  Export  Club,  Inc. 

The  Guidepost,  a  business  publication,  is  issued  quarterly  from 
November  to  May.  This  is  edited  by  students  in  Business  Administration 
and  Economics. 

The  Marketing  Club  is  open  to  students  who  concentrate  in  Mar- 
keting. The  Club  is  affiliated  with  an  operates  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
American  Marketing  Association. 

Society  for  Advancement  of  Management.  The  Student  Chapter 
of  the  Society  for  Advancement  of  Management  is  the  professional  organi- 
zation of  the  students  who  concentrate  in  Industrial  Management.  It 
works  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Boston  Chapter  of  the  Society  for 
Advancement  of  Management. 

5.     Other  Boston  College  activities  of  special  interest  to  the  students  in 
the  College  of  Business  Administration  tire: 

The  Aquinas  Circle.      (Philosophy) 

The  Bellarmine  Law  and  Government  Academy. 

The  Camera  Club. 

The  Canisius  Academy.     (Theology) 

The  Chess  Club. 

The  Dramatic  Society. 

The  Drill  Team.      (ROTC) 

The  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish  Academies. 
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The  Fulton  Debating  Society   (for  juniors  and  seniors) 
The  Gold  Key  Society.    (This  group  serves  as  a  reception  coramittee 
for  visiting  athletic  teams  and  at  other  school  functions.) 

The  Musical  Organizations: 

The  Band. 

The  Glee  Club. 

The  Music  Academy. 
The  Blessed  OUver  Plunkett  Society. 
The  Radio  Club. 
The  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 
The  Sociology  Academy. 
The  Toastmaster's  Club. 
The  World  Relations  League. 

A  description  of  these  organizations  is  contained  in  the  University 
Catalogue  (Bulletin  No.  11). 

6.  In  addition  to  The  Guidepost,  the  following  student  publications  are 
also  of  interest  to  students  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration. 

The  Boston  College  Heights,  founded  in  1919,  is  the  official  news 
organ  of  the  College.  It  is  a  weekly  newspaper  written  and  published  by 
the  students  for  the  purpose  of  publicizing  the  activities  of  the  school. 
It  also  serves  as  a  bond  between  the  undergraduate  body  and  the  alumni. 

The  Boston  College  Stylus  is  published  from  November  to  May 
by  the  students  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Its  aim  is  to  cultivate 
and  maintain  literary  excellence  among  the  students  by  stimulating  inter- 
est in  writing  for  publication. 

The  Sub  Turri  is  the  annual  publication  of  the  Seniors  of  the  College. 
It  is  a  pictorial  chronicle  of  the  activities  of  the  class  during  the  four 
years  of  its  undergraduate  life. 

7.  Intramural  Athletics.  The  program  of  Intramural  Athletics,  con- 
ducted by  a  staff  of  experienced  directors,  serves  in  the  development  of 
the  student  by  providing  opportunities  to  engage  in  basketball,  touch- 
football,  tennis,  volleyball,  softball,  boxing  and  track. 
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ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 

The  passing  grade  in  all  subjects  is  60%.  A  comprehensive  exam- 
ination in  each  course  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  semester. 

Semester  averages  are  computed  as  follows: 

Class  work — 60%  Semester  examination — 40% 

The  report  of  each  student's  class  standing  is  sent  to  his  home  at  the 
close  of  each  semester.  According  to  the  annual  average  attained,  class 
honors  and  promotion  are  determined.  Graduation  honors  are  conferred  on 
the  following  basis: 

Summa  Cum  Laude  9  5  %  or  over 

Magna    Cum  Laude  90% — 94.9% 

Cum  Laude  84.9%— 89.9% 

The  Dean's  List,  published  at  the  end  of  each  semester,  recognizes 
those  students  who  have  high  scholastic  grades.  Ranking  on  the  Dean's 
List  is  determined  as  follows: 

First  Honors  95%  or  over 

Second  Honors  90%— 94.9% 

Third  Honors  84.5%— 89.9% 

Failures 

Students  who  receive  a  passing  grade  in  class  work  but  fail  in  the 
semester  examination  in  a  subject  are  conditioned.  Conditioned  students 
are  granted  re-examination  unless  the  number  of  examinations  in  which 
the  student  has  failed  is  such  that  the  Dean  recommends  that  the  student 
withdraw  from  college.  Failure  in  or  absence  from  a  conditional  exam- 
ination becomes  a  deficiency. 

Students  who  fail  in  both  class  work  and  semester  examinations  are 
deficient.  Students  who  fail  in  class  work  and  do  not  receive  in  the  semes- 
ter examination  a  grade  sufficiently  high  to  give  a  semester  average  of  at 
least  60%  incur  a  deficiency.  A  deficiency  may  be  removed  only  by  repe- 
tition of  the  subject  in  regular  course  at  Boston  College  or  in  another  ap- 
proved college,  either  in  the  regular  school  sessions  or  during  the  summer 
school  sessions.  Credit  will  not  be  granted  for  such  a  course  unless  the  con- 
sent of  the  Dean  of  the  College  or  of  the  Freshman-Sophomore  Dean  was 
previously  obtained.  No  student  may  register  for  the  Fall  Semester  who 
has  not  removed  all  deficiencies  by  the  date  on  which  the  Fall  Semester 
opens. 

Dismissal 

A  student  who  has  incurred  deficiences  in  courses  totalling  more 
than  six  (6)  ^  semester  hours  credit  will  be  dropped  from  the  College.  Any 

1 — A  semester  hour  represents  a  course  which  meets  once  a  week  throughout  a  semester. 


^'fl 


,§^- 
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Student  who  is  deficient  in  courses  totalling  six  (6)  semester  hours  credit 
and  who  has  conditions  in  two  other  courses  will  be  obliged  to  withdraw 
from  the  College.  Should  he  be  reinstated,  he  must  repeat  in  class  all  the 
subjects  in  which  he  has  failed  and  any  other  subjects  which,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Dean,  should  be  reviewed. 

Special  Requirements 

Failure  to  complete  the  assigned  laboratory  reports  renders  a  student 
ineligible  for  semester  examinations  in  these  subjects. 

At  the  end  of  the  Junior  and  of  the  Senior  year,  all  students  must  take 
both  written  and  oral  examinations  in  Philosophy.  They  must  pass  both 
examinations  before  credit  for  the  courses  in  Philosophy  will  be  granted. 


Attendance 

Attendance  at  all  classes  is  obligatory.  Credit  for  a  course  will  be 
denied  to  a  student  who  has  absented  himself  from  classes  totalling  more 
than  twice  the  number  of  credits  allotted  to  the  course.  In  case  of  absence 
for  a  prolonged  period  due  to  illness  or  some  other  compelling  cause,  the 
application  of  this  regulation  may  be  modified  by  the  Dean;  but  in  no  case 
will  more  than  twenty  days  of  absence  in  either  semester  be  allowed. 


Absence  From  Examinations 

Students  who  are  absent  from  a  semester  examination  are  allowed  to 
take  an  absentee  examination  at  a  later  date.  In  such  cases  a  mark  higher 
than  the  required  60%  may  be  given  only  to  those  students  whose  ab- 
sences were  excused  by  the  Dean  at  the  time  of  the  original  examination. 
A  fee  of  $5.00  will  be  charged  for  such  absentee  examinations. 


Eligibility 

In  order  to  be  eligible  to  represent  Boston  College  in  intercollegiate 
sports  or  in  any  major  activity  a  student  must  be  free  from  all  deficiencies. 
No  student  is  eligible  to  run  for  class  office  unless  he  has  maintained  an 
average  of  a  least  70%  during  his  course  at  Boston  College  and  he  must 
also  be  free  from  all  deficiences. 
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CURRICULUM 

THE  BASIC  PROGRAM  FOR  ALL  FIELDS  OF  CONCENTRA- 
TION 


Freshman  Year 


First  Semester 


Credits 

English  1 3 

Mathematics  3  3 

Modern  Foreign  Language  11 

or  Modern  Society  1 3 

Theology  1  2 

Principles  of  Economics  1  3 

Principles  of  Marketing   1 

or  Industrial  Management  1— .  3 


17 


Second  Semester 
English  2  


Credits 

3 

Mathematics  4  - 3 

Modern  Foreign  Language  12 

or  Modern  Society  2  3 

Theology  2  2 

Principles  of  Economics  2  3 

Industrial  Management   1 

or  Principles  of  Marketing  1- 3 


17 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester  Credits  Second  Semester  Credits 

Engnsh21 3  English  22  3 

Philosophy  21  3  Philosophy    22   3 

Theology  21  2  Theology  22  2 

Accounting  21  4  Accounting  22  4 

Business  Law  21  3  Business  Law  2i  3 

Money  and  Banking  (Ec.  21)__-   3  Corporation  Finance   21   3 


18 


18 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester  Credits  Second  Semester  Credits 

Philosophy    31    3  Philosophy   32   3 

Theology   41    2  Theology  42  2 

Business  Statistics   (Ec.   51) 3  Advanced  Business  Law 3 

Field  of  Concentration  6  Field  of  Concentration  6 

Elective 3  Elective 3 


First  Semester 

Philosophy  107  3 

Theology    101    2 

History   101   3 

Field  of  Concentration 6 

Elective    3 


17  17 

Senior  Year 

Credits      Second  Semester  Credits 

Philosophy  108  3 

Theology    102   2 

History  102  3 

Field  of  Concentration 6 

Elective    3 


17 


17 
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II.     FIELDS  OF  CONCENTRATION 

ACCOUNTING 

The  curriculum  for  students  who  concentrate  in  Accounting  is  de- 
signed to  provide  them  with  a  broad  understanding  of  the  theory  and 
techniques  of  accounting.  The  comprehensive  training  in  accountancy 
offered  is  aimed  at  preparing  students  for  executive  positions  in  business 
or  government,  such  as  that  of  controller,  chief  accountant,  internal  au- 
ditor or  budget  director  and  also  provides  intensive  training  for  those 
students  who  intend  to  practice  as  Certified  Public  Accountants. 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester  Credits      Second  Semester  Credits 

Intermediate  Accounting  51  4      Advanced  Accounting  52  4 

Cost  Accounting  5 3  -   2       Cost  Accounting   54  2 

6  6 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester  Credits      Second  Semester  Credits 

Advanced  Accounting  Advanced  Accounting 

Problems  101  3  Problems  102  3 

Tax  Accounting  103  3       Auditing  104  ,- 3 


ECONOMICS 

The  Business  Administration  student  who  concentrates  in  Economics 
is  especially  concerned  over  the  relationship  between  business  and  the 
environment  in  which  it  must  function.  He  is  concerned  with  problems 
of  fiscal  policy  and  the  influence  of  government  actions  upon  business. 
He  studies  the  dynamic  factors  of  the  economy  which  are  so  important 
to  businessmen.  Such  factors  include  business  cycles,  seasonal  changes,  in- 
flationary and  deflationary  influences.  He  is  also  concerned  with  the 
repercussions  of  world  financial  conditions  on  the  domestic  economy. 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester  Credits      Second  Semester  Credits 

American  Economic  History  of  Economic 

History  32  . 3  Thought   133   3 

Personnel  and  Industrial 
Labor  Economics  141  ____: 3  Relations  145  : -   3 
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Senior  Year 

First  Semester  Credits  Second  Setnester  Credits 

Economic  Theory  101  3  Business  Cycles  104  3 

Foreign  Trade   171   . 3  Public  Finance   165  3 


N.B.  The  Advanced  Business  Law  course  for  those  concentrating 
in  Economics  is  Government  and  Business  (Ec.  151). 

FINANCE 

Finance  as  a  field  of  concentration  offers  the  student  an  integrated 
program  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  management  for  investors,  cor- 
porations and  bankers.  The  course  is  intended  to  develop  financial  judg- 
ment which  is  technically  able,  logically  construed  and  morally  sound. 

A  thorough  background  of  investment  principles  and  statement 
analysis  precedes  a  consideration  of  the  more  specialized  problems  of 
corporation  and  banking  financial  management.  Elective  courses  in  Real 
Estate  and  Insurance  offer  an  insight  into  these  two  specialized  areas. 
Preparation  is  thereby  initiated  for  careers  in  the  financial  operation  of 
corporations,  in  bank  management  and  in  investment  management. 

Junior  Year 

First  SeTtiester                         Credits  Second  Semester                     Credits 

Investment  Principles   and  Investment  Principles  and 

Analysis   51    3  Analysis    52    3 

Banking  and  Financial 

Administration  5  3   3      Cost  Analysis  54  3 

6  6 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester  Credits      Second  Semester  Credits 

Financial  Management  of  Financial  Management  of 

Corporations  101  3  Corporations  102  3 

Taxes    103    3      Real  Estate  106  3 

6  6 

N.B.  The  Advanced  Business  Law  course  for  those  concentrating  in 
Finance  is  Insurance  (Law  104). 

INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT 

The  objective  of  the  Department  of  Industrial  Management  is  two- 
fold: to  provide  a  working  knowledge  of  the  production  function  of 
business  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  business  man  who  is  responsible 
for  the  successful   management  of  its  organization,  operation,  and  con- 
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trol;  and  to  impart  an  appreciation  of  the  problems  faced  by  top-level 
management  and  a  sound  philosophy  that  may  be  utilized  in  their  solu- 
tion. 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester  Credits      Second  Semester  Credits 

Industrial  Procurement  51  3       Industrial  Relations  52  3 

Industrial  Techniques  5  5  3       Cost  Control   54  3 

6  6 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester  Credits      Second  Semester  Credits 

Production  Control  101   3       Administrative  Policies  102 3 

Motion  and  Time  Study  103   — -  3       Collective  Bargaining  104  3 


6 


MARKETING 


Marketing  encompasses  the  problems  of  gathering  raw  materials  from 
the  extractive  industries,  distributing  them  to  manufacturers,  redistrib- 
uting semi-processed  goods  for  further  manufacturing  and,  finally,  seeing 
the  finished  product  through  to  its  consumer.  The  curriculum  is  planned 
for  those  who  intend  to  enter  the  field  of  Marketing  in  any  of  its  occu- 
pational divisions — analysis,  sales  management,  merchandising,  advertis- 
ing, salesmanship  and  retailing. 

Junior  Year 
First  Semester  Credits      Second  Semester  Credits 

Advertising  51  3       Advertising  52  3 

Retailing  5  3  3       RetaiUng  54  3 

6  6 

Senior  Year 
First  Semester  Credits      Second  Semester  Credits 

Sales  Management  101  3      Sales  Management  102  3 

Marketing  Theory  and  Marketing  Theory  and 

Research  103  3  Research  104  3 

6  6 

GENERAL  BUSINESS 

"With  the  Dean*s  permission,  students  may  concentrate  in  General 
Business,  This  concentration  is  especially  useful  for  those  who  plan  to 
associate  themselves  with  smaller  firms,  where  functions  are  not  highly 
specialized.  Students  concentrating  in  General  Business  may  select  a  pro- 
gram drawn  from  the  course  oflferings  of  the  various  departments.  This 
program  must  have  the  approval  of  a  faculty  director. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

I.     Professional  Courses 
ACCOUNTING 

Chairman:  Arthur  L.  Glynn. 

Associate  Professors:  Paul  Devlin,  James  O.  Dunn, 
Francis  G.  Lee. 

Assistant  Professors:  Stanley  J.  Dmohowski,  Frederick  J.  Zappala 

Instructor:  James  Murphy. 

Lecturer:  Eric  Stenholm. 

Graduate  Assistants:  Walter  C.  Grover,  Francis  T.  O'Brien. 

21.  Elementary  Accounting  I.    (4) 

The  basic  principles  necessary  for  an  intelligent  understanding  of 
the  books  and  records  used  in  business.  Principles  of  debits  and  credits; 
opening  and  closing  books;  classification  and  analysis  of  accounts; 
controlling  accounts;  the  voucher  system;  trial  balance;  working 
papers  and  the  preparation  of  financial  statements. 

22.  Elementary  Accounting  II.    (4) 

Basic  concepts  and  procedures  of  accounting  are  further  developed. 
Trading  and  manufacturing  operations  of  business  organizations  are 
studied.  Analysis  of  various  types  of  assets  and  liabilities  are  made. 

51.  Intermediate  Accounting.    (4) 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  application  of  accounting  theory  to  prac- 
tical problems  in  order  to  develop  financial  statements  of  proper  form 
and  content.  The  relationship  between  the  various  financial  statements 
is  constantly  reaffirmed.  The  treatment  of  the  balance  sheet  items  is 
continued,  i.e.,  liabilities,  reserves,  funds,  net  worth.  The  development 
of  accounting  judgment  to  support  executive  policy  is  emphasized. 
Presentation  is  made  of  the  analysis  of  financial  statements  through  the 
use  of  the  ratio  method  and  the  consequent  critical  appraisal  attendant 
upon  this  method  of  analysis. 

52.  Advanced  Accounting.    (4) 

A  detailed  study  of  the  more  unusual  phases  of  accounting  theory. 
A  general  review  of  all  principles  undertaken  through  the  appUcation 
of  acquired  theory  to  complicated  problem  work.  Matters  such  as  in- 
stallment accounting,  consignment  accounting,  fiduciary  accounting 
and  agency  accounting  are  thoroughly  explored. 
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5  3.  Cost  Accounting  I.    (2) 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  process  of  recording  the  expenses 
of  operating  a  business  from  the  standpoint  of  determining  production 
and  distribution  costs.  Among  the  subjects  covered  are  cost  and  account 
classifications,  subsidiary  cost  ledgers  and  accounting  for  materials, 
labor  and  overhead. 

54.  Cost  Accounting  II.    (2) 

The  principal  methods  of  cost  accumulation  and  analysis  are  sur- 
veyed. Attention  is  given  to  the  types  of  information  which  should  be 
available  to  the  different  executives  in  their  control  of  production,  sales 
and  finances.  The  course  also  takes  into  consideration  a  study  of  the 
underlying  principles  of  system  building.  The  subjects  covered  are  order 
and  standard  costs,  process  and  estimated  costs. 

101-102.  Advance  Accounting  Problems.    (6) 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  develop  in  the  student  the  ability 
to  solve  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  complex  problems  in  order  to  prepare 
him  for  either  public  professional  examinations  or  executive  accounting 
work  in  private  business.  This  is  attained  through  a  study  of  typical 
cases  and  exercises  of  The  American  Institute  of  Accountants  involving 
special  aspects  of  partnerships,  mergers,  consolidations,  corporations, 
municipal  and  government  accounting,  fiduciaries  and  other  advanced 
fields  of  accounting. 

103.  Tax  Accounting.    (3) 

This  course  considers  the  Massachusetts  and  Federal  Income  Tax 
Laws,  with  applications  to  individuals,  partnerships,  fiduciaries  and 
corporations.  An  intensive  series  of  practical  problems  covering  con- 
crete situations  illustrates  the  meaning  of  the  laws.  Consideration  is 
given  to  the  economic  and  historic  viewpoints.  A  study  is  made  of  fed- 
eral estate,  gift  and  excise  laws  and  state  inheritance  and  excise  tax 
laws. 

104.  Auditing.    (3) 

This  course  presents  both  the  theory  and  the  procedure  of  Auditing. 
The  subjects  covered  include  various  types  of  audits,  the  preparation 
,  of  working  papers  and  reports,  the  relationship  with  the  client  and  pro- 
fessional ethics.  The  materials  used  are  practice  sets,  problems  and  the 
actual  books  of  business  organizations  that  have  ceased  operations.  The 
course  offers  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  various  classes 
of  enterprises  and  provides  a  test  under  conditions  which  correspond  to 
those  met  in  practice.  The  student  receives  individual  instruction  on  his 
assignments. 
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BUSINESS  LAW 

Chairman:  James  E.  Shaw 

Associate  Professor:  William  B.  Hickey 

Assistant  Professors:  Christopher  J.  Flynn,  Jr.,  Philip  F.  Garity, 

Vincent  A.  Harrington 

Lecturers:  Joseph  J.  Hurley,  Francis  A.  Murray, 
Lawrence  E.  Ryan. 

2L  Elementary  Business  Law  L    (3) 

A  brief  introductory  survey  of  the  nature  and  sources  of  law.  The 
law  of  contracts,  including  offer  and  acceptance,  consideration,  com- 
petent parties,  illegality,  fraud,  mistake  and  duress,  and  performance 
and  discharge.  The  law  of  sales,  including  transfer  of  property  between 
buyer  and  seller,  warranties,  remedies. 

22.  Elementary  Business  Law  II.    (3) 

The  law  of  negotiable  instruments,  including  creation  of  negotiable 
instruments,  negotiation,  holder  in  due  course,  real  and  personal  de- 
fenses, liabilities  of  parties  and  discharge.  The  law  of  partnerships,  in- 
cluding formation,  partnership  property,  relation  of  partners  to  one 
another  and  to  third  persons,  dissolution.  The  law  of  corporations,  in- 
cluding incorporation  and  promotion,  powers  of  a  corporation,  man- 
agement of  a  corporation,  stock  and  transfer  of  stock,  rights  of  stock- 
holders and  dissolution. 

5L  C.P.A.  Law.    (3) 

A  general  review  of  the  law  of  contracts,  negotiable  instruments, 
partnerships,  corporations,  sales,  bailments,  wills,  trusts  and  estates, 
bankruptcy  and  other  matters  of  particular  interest  to  those  who  are 
preparing  for  C.P.A.  Examinations. 

52.  Introduction  To  Labor  Law.    (3) 

This  course  is  designed  to  supply  the  essential  backgroud  for  under- 
standing current  labor  law.  The  common  law  doctrines  of  criminal 
conspiracy,  civil  conspiracy,  restraint  of  trade,  interference  with  ad- 
vantage relations  and  injunctions,  the  Sherman  Act  as  applied  to  labor, 
the  Clayton  Act  and  labor,  the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act,  the  Wagner 
Act  and  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

5  3.  Marketing  Law.    (3) 

A  survey  of  the  law  of  Unfair  Competition  and  its  various  subdi- 
visions, covering  trade-marks,  trade  names,  registration  under  the 
Lanham  Trade-Mark  Act  of  1946,  patents,  copyrights,  interference 
with  contractual  relations,  trade  libels,  price-fixing,  fair  trade  laws. 
Unfair  Sales  Acts,  monopolies  and  the  anti-trust  statutes,  lotteries,  trade 
stimulators  and  false  and  misleading  advertisement. 
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104.  Insurance.   (3) 

A  survey  of  the  various  types  of  insurance  including  life,  accident 
and  health,  fire,  casualty,  public  liability,  inland  marine,  automobile, 
bonds,  and  other  miscellaneous  coverages  with  particular  emphasis  upon 
their  value  and  applicability  to  typical  business  situations.  (Required 
for  those   concentrating  in  Finance.) 

106.  Real  Estate.   (3) 

An  examination  of  principles  and  practices  relating  to  the  owner- 
ship, management  and  transfer  of  real  estate  including  the  various 
interests  in  land,  quitclaim  and  warranty  deeds,  recording  statutes, 
tital  examination,  fixtures,  easements,  restrictions,  liens,  leases,  mort- 
gages, appraisals,  and  other  rights  and  duties  incidental  thereto.  (Re- 
quired for  those  concentrating  in  Finance.) 

ECONOMICS 

Chairman:  Rev.  W.  Seavey  Joyce,  S.J. 

Assistant  Chairman:  Rev.  James  T.  Creamer,  S.J. 

Professors:  Michael  Albery,  Rev.  James  L.  Duffy,  S.J., 
Raymond  deRoover,  Donald  J.  White. 

Assistant  Professors:  Raymond  J.  Aherne,  Vincent  F.  Dunfey, 

John  J.  Hooker,  Rev.  Robert  J.  McEwen, 
S.J.,  Charles  J.  Scully 

Instructors:  Rev.  John  J.  Murphy,  S.J.,  Charles  H.  Sullivan 

Lecturers:  Thomas  G.  deFabiny,  Rev.  Mortimer  H.  Gavin,  S.J. 

Graduate  Assistants:  James  Cotter,  Lewis  Songer. 

1.-2.  Principles  of  Economics.    (6) 

Factors  of  production;  basic  economic  units;  large  scale  production 
and  combination;  theory  of  consumer  demand;  costs  of  production 
and  supply;  competitive  equilibrium;  monopolistic  equilibrium;  in- 
dustrial monopoly  and  control;  personal  distribution;  functional  dis- 
tribution; labor  problems  and  social  security;  our  monetary  and  bank- 
ing system;  foreign  trade;  business  cycles;  public  finance;  the  Key- 
nesian  approach  and  national  income;   comparative  economic  systems. 

21.  Economics  of  Money  and  Banking.    (3) 

Theories  of  the  value  of  money;  principles  of  commercial  banking; 
bank  reserves  and  the  limitations  of  deposit  creation.  The  historical 
background  of  modern  monetary  and  banking  developments;  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System;  relations  of  government  to  banking.  The  problems 
of  central  bank  control  of  credit.  Various  proposals  for  financial  reform. 
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31.  Economic  Geography.    (3) 

The  division  of  the  world  supplies  of  raw  materials  and  the  respec- 
tive significance  in  world  trade  of  each  commodity  will  give  the  re- 
quired background  for  a  survey  of  the  world  economic  structure. 

32.  American  Economic  History.   (3) 

Development  of  economic  life  in  the  United  States;  agriculture,  in- 
dustry, commerce  and  trade,  public  utilities,  banking,  and  other  in- 
stitutions. 

51.  Business  Statistics.    (3) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  twofold:  to  give  the  student  a  know- 
ledge of  these  statistical  techniques  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  business 
and  to  examine  the  application  of  those  statistical  techniques  to  actual 
business  problems. 

101.  Intermediate  Economic  Theory.   (3) 

Analysis  of  the  theory  of  consumer  demand,  the  theory  of  produc- 
tion, the  determination  of  price  and  output  under  pure  competition, 
monopolistic  competition  and  oligopoly;  the  functional  distribution  of 
income;  the  nature  and  determination  of  national  income. 

104.  Business  Cycles.    (3) 

Description  of  business  fluctuations — trends,  seasonal  variations,  and 
business  cycles;  measurement  and  pattern  of  cyclical  behavior;  various 
theories  of  business  cycles;  proposed  methods  of  controlling  and  sta- 
bilizing business  fluctuations. 

133.  History  of  Economic  Thought.   (3) 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  Economics  from  Ancient  to  recent 
times;  discussion  of  selected  readings. 

141.  Labor  Economics.   (3) 

Basic  causes  of  unionism;  historical  development  of  unions,  charac- 
teristics and  functions  of  modern  union  organization;  union-manage- 
ment cooperation;  various  theories  of  wages;  economic  implications  of 
collective  bargaining;  evolution  of  public  policy  toward  unionism. 

145.  Personnel  and  Industrial  Relations.  (3) 

Study  of  the  historical  background  of  industrial  relations;  examina- 
tion of  employee  morale,  companies*  objectives  and  policies  in  indus- 
trial relations,  employment  function,  opportunity  within  employment, 
and  development  of  effective  foremanship;  discussions  concerning  se- 
curity, wages,  collective  bargaining,  and  union-management  coopera- 
tion. 
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151.  Government  and  Business.   (3) 

The  constitutional  power  and  role  of  the  government  in  protecting, 
controlling  and  regulating  various  aspects  of  economic  activities;  busi- 
ness enterprises,  labor,  agriculture,  public  utilities,  transportation  and 
financial  institutions. 

165.  Public  Finance.    (3) 

Public  expenditures;  theory  and  incidence  of  taxation;  public  rev- 
enues; examination  of  the  various  kinds  of  federal,  state  and  local  taxes; 
public  debt  and  its  administration;  fiscal  administration  and  the  budget; 
fiscal  policy. 

171.  International  Trade.    (3) 

Description  of  the  composition,  quantity  and  nature  of  foreign 
trade;  role  of  the  government  in  foreign  trade,  theories  of  international 
trade;  International  Trade  Organization;  General  Agreements  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  Balance  of  international  payments;  foreign  exchange, 
theory,  practice  and  policy  considerations;  international  capital  in- 
vestments; international  monetary  reconstruction;  International  mone- 
tary Fund  and  Bank;  European  Recovery  Program. 

FINANCE 

Chairman:  Rev.  John  J.  L.  Collins,  S.J. 

Professor:  Michael  Albery 

Associate  Professor:  James  O.  Dunn 

Assistant  Professors:  Stanley  J.  Dmohowski,  Vincent  A.  Har- 
rington, Frederick  J.  Zappala 

Lecturer:  Walter  T.  Greaney,  Jr. 

21.  Corporation  Finance.    (3) 

A  general  course  which  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  prob- 
lems of  acquiring  and  administering  the  funds  of  a  modern  business. 
The  forms  of  business  organizations;  the  instruments  of  corporate 
finance.  The  work  of  the  promoter;  the  several  instruments  used  for 
obtaining  funds;  the  problems  of  expansion  and  reorganization. 

51.-52.  Investment  Principles  and  Analysis.    (6) 

Designed  to  train  the  investor  in  the  various  types  of  securities,  and 
to  acquire  judgment  in  applying  the  rules  of  safety,  income,  and  mar- 
ketability to  the  purchase  of  securities.  The  need  for  caution  with  re- 
gard to  diversification  in  the  management  of  funds  is  exemplified  by 
student  project  portfolio  handling.  Techniques  of  critical  analysis  for 
the  various  types  of  securities  are  demonstrated. 
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5  3.  Banking  and  Financial  Administration.  (3) 

An  advanced  course  in  banking  designed  to  acquaint  both  the  cus- 
tomer who  uses  the  facilities  of  the  commercial  bank  and  the  prospec- 
tive officers  who  will  render  service  to  the  customers,  with  the  princi- 
ples, practices,  the  legal  responsibilities  and  problems  of  commercial 
banks. 

54.  Cost  Analysis.  (3) 

A  course  in  which  the  student  is  led  from  his  knowledge  of  general 
accounting  through  a  coverage  of  cost  procedures,  cost  control,  cost 
reports  and  cost  analysis. 

101-102.  Financial  Managements  of  Corporations.  (6) 

This  course  is  designed  for  advanced  work  in  the  management  of 
corporate  funds.  The  principles  and  techniques  of  measuring  and 
achieving  money  needs,  and  the  liquidation  of  debts  are  emphasized. 
Corporate  financial  problems  treated  extensively  include  consideration 
of  working  capital,  investments  and  financial  budgets. 

103.  Taxes.  (3) 

Massachusetts  and  Federal  Income  Tax  Laws,  with  applications  to 
individuals,  partnerships,  fiduciaries  and  corporations.  Problem  illustra- 
tions demonstrate  the  technical  and  the  investment  implications  of  the 
tax  laws.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  economical  and  historical  view- 
points. Planned  reading  assignments  are  provided,  covering  law  regula- 
tions and  explanations. 

INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT 

Acting  Chairman:  Justin  C.  Cronin 

Supervisor  of  Industrial  Techniques  Laboratory:  Joseph  V.  D'Avella 

Lecturers:  Joseph  A.  Abely,  John  E.  Millea 

1.  Introduction  TO  Industrial  Management.  (3) 

The  factors  of  production  are  studied  through  an  examination  of  raw 
materials  supply,  plant  location  and  layout,  power  and  labor.  Atten- 
tion is  given  to  control  of  quality,  waste,  cost  and  raw  materials.  Prod- 
uct development,  introduction,  planning  and  scheduling  are  considered. 

5 1 .  Industrial  Procurement.  ( 3 ) 

The  procurement  through  purchase  of  the  material,  supplies  and 
equipment  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  business  unit.  Centraliza- 
tion of  the  purchasing  function,  purchasing  budgets,  make  or  buy,  the 
measurement  of  purchasing  efficiency,  and  some  legal  aspects  of  pur- 
chasing. 
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5  2.  Industrial  Relations.  (3) 

The  development  and  retention  of  an  efficient  and  contented  work- 
ing force.  Consideration  is  given  to  such  topics  as  the  construction 
and  use  of  occupational  descriptions,  sources  of  labor,  application  forms, 
interviews,  testing,  training,  introduction  to  the  job,  job  analysis,  classi- 
fication, evaluation,  service  rating,  wage  plans  and  policies. 

54.  Cost  Control.  (3) 

Cost  reports,  their  interpretations  and  subsequent  action  upon  them 
by  management.  A  study  of  job  order  and  process  cost  accounting 
systems;  the  application  of  estimated  and  standard  costs;  the  function 
of  the  latter  as  a  control  device;  the  place  of  the  budget;  the  under- 
lying economics  involved  in  executive  action  based  upon  cost  reports. 

5  5.  Industrial  Techniques  I.  (3) 

The  objective  of  the  course  is  an  appreciation  of  the  industrial  en- 
gineering problems  faced  by  management,  the  industrial  engineer  and 
the  worker.  To  make  the  course  as  practical  as  possible  it  is  conducted 
in  the  environment  of  actual  production  machines  so  that  the  instruc- 
tion and  discussion  will  be  realistic.  The  interpretation  of  blueprints 
through  construction  of  objects  from  such  drawings.  The  place  of 
three-dimensional  drawings  in  modern  assembly  work.  An  understand- 
ing of  the  design,  use  and  operating  data  of  standard  machine  tools. 
Analysis  of  various  basic  raw  materials. 

56.  Industrial  Techniques  II.  (3) 

An  elective  course  continuing  Industrial  Techniques  I. 

101.  Production  Control.  (3) 

Production  forecasting,  control  through  production  budgets,  ma- 
terial specifications,  routing  of  operations  and  processes,  plant  layout, 
plant  safety,  dispatching,  quality  and  inventory  control,  problems  of 
classification  and  identification  in  a  production  control  system,  relation- 
ship between  the  production  control  department  and  other  departments. 

102.  Aministrative  Policies.  ( 3 ) 

Administrative  policy  as  one  of  the  primary  instruments  of  coordin- 
ation and  control.  The  interrelationship  of  the  functions  of  a  business 
and  the  problems  that  arise  within  the  organization  which  require  top- 
management  action  for  their  solution.    The  case  method  is  used. 

103.  Motion  and  Time  Study.  (3) 

The  economic  uses  of  motion  and  time  study,  process  and  operation 
analysis,  micromotion  study,  use  of  therbligs,  principles  of  motion 
economy,  standardization,  relation  to  wage  incentives,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  rating  factor,  determination  of  time  standards  from  ele- 
mental time  data  and  formulas. 
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104.  Collective  Bargaining.  (3) 

Exploration  of  the  dynamic  nature  of  human  beings  and  the  dignity 
of  the  worker.  Attention  is  given  to  those  factors  external  to  the  or- 
ganization which  influence  its  relations  with  the  workers;  federal,  state, 
and  local  legislation;  unions.  The  techniques  of  collective  bargaining; 
contracts,  the  economics  of  the  labor  situation. 

MARKETING 

Chairman:   Gerald  F.  Price. 

Associate  Professor:  Frederick  T.  Bryan. 

Assistant  Professors:  Joseph  E.  Devine,  Henry  P.  McDonald. 

1.  Principles  OF  Marketing.  (3) 

The  fundamental  principles  underlying  marketing;  the  essential  opera- 
tions and  institutions  involved  in  the  distribution  of  commodities;  buy- 
ing habits,  patronage  attitudes,  and  their  effect  on  merchandising 
policies;  sales  promotion  efforts  and  the  use  of  advertising  by  manu- 
facturers, wholesalers  and  retailers. 

5 1 .  Advertising  1.(3) 

The  creation  of  primary  and  selective  demand  in  the  marketing  of 
new  products;  the  various  media  and  their  essential  characteristics  and 
capacities;  coordination  of  advertising  with  overall  promotions  strategy; 
advertising  techniques  such  as  headlines  copy,  illustrations  and  layout. 

52.  Advertising  II.  (3) 

The  problem  of  the  advertising  appropriation  and  its  budgetary  divi- 
sion; analysis  of  assigned  problems  drawn  from  business  experience. 
The  study  of  media  is  approached  in  terms  of  their  proper  selection  and 
appraisal  of  their  effectiveness  in  relation  to  the  product  and  the  market 
involved.  The  nature  and  importance  of  advertising  agency  relation- 
ships. 

5  3-54.  Retailing.  (6) 

The  retail  establishment  is  studied  not  only  from  the  viewpoint  of 
internal  management  but  also  as  an  institution  through  which  the  manu- 
facturer must  operate.  The  problems  of  all  types  of  retail  distributors 
with  emphasis  on  the  department  store,  specialty  store  and  chain  or- 
ganization as  they  relate  to  manufacturers  and  consumers.  Current 
trends  in  retailing;  merchandise  policy;  merchandise  selection  and  de- 
partmentization;  inventory  control;  sales  promotion  and  service  policies; 
relations  with  resources. 

101.  Sales  Management  I.  (3) 

Sales  administration,  planning  and  execution.  Case  studies  of  mer- 
chandising policy,  market  analysis,  distribution  policies,  planning  of 
sales  programs  and  sales  promotion.  The  function  of  the  sales  organ- 
ization and  its  proper  correlation  with  the  production  and  financial 
departments. 
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102.  Sales  Management  11.  (3) 

Structural  organization  and  the  control  of  operations.  Problems  of 
organizing  and  reorganizing  sales  departments;  operating  problems  in 
the  field;  the  selection,  training  and  supervision  of  salesmen  and  control 
of  sales  operations.  The  use  of  sales  records  and  the  application  of 
statistical  and  accounting  methods  to  problems  of  executive  control. 

103-104.  Marketing  Theory  and  Research.  ( 6 ) 

Current  economic  thought  appUed  to  marketing.  The  scientific 
method  and  its  application  to  market  research;  planning  the  investiga- 
tion; the  gathering  of  data,  their  interpretation  and  the  conclusions  to 
which  they  point;  sampling  methods;  the  various  types  of  surveys. 
Emphasis  is  on  individual  research  guided  by  the  study  of  actual  market 
surveys  made  for  both  local  and  national  organizations. 

II.  Non-Professional  Courses 

ENGLISH 

Chairman:  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Grace,  S.J. 

Assistant  Professors:  Bernard  P.  Farragher,  George  F.  G.  Grob, 

Weston  M.  Jenks,  Jr.,  Joseph  M.  McCaf- 
FERTY,  Francis  J.  McDermott,  Rev.  Paul  S. 
McNuLTY,  S.J.,  John  J.  Sullivan. 

Instructors:  Richard  Malaney,  Daniel  L.  McCue. 

1-2.  Composition  AND  Poetry.  (6) 

Training  in  the  development  of  a  mature  prose  style  is  stressed.  Ex- 
position, narration  and  description.  Frequent  theme  work  in  exposition. 
The  imaginative,  emotional  and  intellectual  content  of  poetry;  prosody 
and  poetic  types.  Extensive  reading  of  English  and  American  poetry. 

21-22.  Oratory  AND  Shakespeare.  (6) 

The  principles  of  oratory;  their  application  studied  in  rhetorical 
masterpieces.  Six  Shakespearean  tragedies  are  read:  Julius  Caesar,  Ham- 
let, Macbeth,  Othello,  King  Lear  and  Anthony  and  Cleopatra. 

HISTORY 

Chairman:   Paul  T.  Heffron. 
Professor:  Rev.  Martin  P.  Harney,  S.J. 
1-2.  Modern  Society.  (6) 

Current  problems  in  national  and  international  affairs;  economic, 
social  and  educational  questions  of  importance  today. 
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101.  Survey  of  European  History  to  the  Renaissance.  (3) 

This  course  is  a  political  and  cultural  history  of  Europe  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  Renaissance. 

102.  Survey  of  European  History  from  the  Renaissance  to 

Modern  Times.  ( 3 ) 
This  course  is  a  continuation  of  History  101. 

MATHEMATICS 

Chairman:  Rev.  Stanislaus  J.  Bezuszka,  S.J. 

Associate  Professor:  Harold  A.  Zager 

Assistant  Professors:  William  A.  Carito,  Archille  J.  Laferriere, 

Maurice  K.  Walsh 

3.-4.  College  Mathematics.  (6) 

After  a  review  of  elementary  algebra,  this  course  will  treat  college 
algebra,  trigonometry  and  analytic  geometry,  and  an  introduction  to 
the  differential  and  integral  calculus. 

MILITARY  SCIENCE 

Chairman:  Lieutenant-Colonel  Royal  E.  McShea,  U.S.A. 

Instructors:  Major  Thomas  C.  O'Connell,  U.S.A.,  Captain 
Albert  S.  Pugh  III,  U.S.A.,  Captain  Brady  L.  Vogt, 
Jr.,  U.S.A. 

Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 

An  Army  ROTC  Unit  (General  Military  Science)  is  maintained  at 
Boston  College.  Military  Science  is  a  4-year  elective  course.  The  objec- 
tive of  the  course  of  instruction  in  Military  Science  is  to  produce  junior 
officers  who  by  their  education,  training,  and  inherent  qualities  are  suitable 
for  continued  development  as  officers  in  the  United  States  Army  Reserve. 
A  limited  number  of  Distinguished  Military  Graduates  are  offered  com- 
missions in  the  Regular  Army.  Training  in  leadership  is  emphasized. 
Phvsically  qualified  male  students  aged  14  to  22  years,  who  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  who  are  regularly  enrolled  in  courses  leading  to  a 
degree,  are  eligible  to  apply  for  enrollment  in  the  ROTC  at  the  beginning 
of  their  Freshman  Year.  Applicants  who  successfully  complete  the  pre- 
scribed ROTC  qualification  tests  will  be  enrolled  within  quota  limita- 
tions set  by  the  Department  of  the  Army.  Advanced  Course  students 
receive  the  monetary  allowances  prescribed  by  law. 
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Inquiries  and  applications  for  enrollment  in  the  ROTC  should  be 
addressed  to  the  professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics,  Boston  College, 
Chestnut  Hill  dl ^  Massachusetts. 

Basic  Course 
MS  I. 

Freshman  ROTC  students  attend  two  hours  of  classroom  instruc- 
tion and  one  drill  each  week  during  the  academic  year,  holidays  ex- 
cepted. The  course  includes  instructions  in  school  of  the  soldier  and 
exercise  of  command,  organization  of  the  army,  American  military 
history,  and  individual  weapons  and  marksmanship. 

MS  II. 

Military  Science  II  for  Sophomore  students  requires  two  classroom 
attendances  and  one  drill  each  week,  holidays  excepted,  during  the 
academic  year.  Classroom  subjects  include  familiarization  with  all 
types  of  infantry  crew  served  weapons  in  use  by  the  army  and  map  and 
aerial  photograph  reading. 

Advanced  Course 
MS  III.  (6) 

During  the  Junior  year,  students  attend  four  hours  of  classroom  in- 
struction and  one  drill  each  week.  Classroom  instruction  is  devoted  to 
leadership,  military  teaching  methods,  small  unit  tactics  and  communi- 
cations, and  familiarization  with  the  organization,  function  and  mission 
of  the  arms  and  services  of  the  army.  Actual  exercise  of  command  by 
students  is  emphasized  during  drill  periods.  Attendance  at  a  six-weeks 
summer  camp  is  required  upon  completion  of  Military  Science  III. 
Students  attending  camp  receive  pay,  travel  and  subsistence  allowances. 

MS  IV.    (6) 

As  Cadet  officers,  students  enrolled  in  Military  Science  IV  are  re- 
quired to  conduct  drills  for  underclassmen.  Classroom  instruction  is 
devoted  to  logistics,  operations,  military  administration  and  personnel 
management,  leadership  and  officer  indoctrination.  Students  will  be 
selected  for  branch  assignment  in  the  Senior  academic  year. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 

Chairman:   Rev.  Joseph  D.  Gauthier,  S.J. 

Associate  Professor:  Owen  A.  Hanley 

Assistant  Professor:   Michel  J.  Beauchemin 

Instructor:  Vincent  R.  DeBenedictis 

Lecturer:  Robert  W.  Greene 
Fr.   11-12.  Intermediate  French.  (6) 
Gr.   11-12.  Intermediate  and  Advanced  German.  (6) 
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It.   11-12.  Intermediate  Italian.  (6) 

Sp.   11-12.  Intermediate  Spanish.  (6) 

These  courses  intend  to  develop  through  oral  usage  a  feeling  for  the 
right  manner  of  expression.  The  basis  of  work  is  reading  material  which 
stresses  the  oral  and  written  aspect  of  the  language,  supplemented  by 
dictations  and  free  compositions. 

PHILOSOPHY 
Chairman:  Reverend  Frederick  J.  Adeem ann,  S.J. 

Professors-.  Rev.   Alexander  G.  Duncan,  S.J.,  Rev.   Francis  J. 
TooLiN,  S.J.,  Rev.  Robert  P.  Flanagan,  S.J. 

Associate  Professors:   Rev.  John  A.  Hinchey,  S.J.,  Rev.  John  M. 

Maher,  S.J.,  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Shortell,  S.J. 

Assistant  Professors:  Rev.   Joseph  F.   Quane,  S.J.,  Rev.   Leo  A. 

Reilly,  S.J.,  Rev.  John  P.  Rock,  S.J.,  Nor- 
man J.  Wells 

21.  Logic.  (3) 

This  course  is  divided  into  minor  and  major  logic.  Minor  logic 
studies  scientifically  the  laws  of  correct  thinking  and  the  processes  of 
induction  and  deduction.  Major  logic  studies  these  processes  from  the 
critical  viewpoint  especially  considering  the  notion  of  certitude,  its 
sources  and  historical  implications. 

22.  Philosophy  of  Being.  (3) 

This  course  considers  the  knowable  especially  as  separated  from  mat- 
ter and  is  rightly  called  First  Philosophy  and  the  matrix  of  the  other 
sciences.  Its  specific  and  formal  object  is  "being"  and  consequently 
this  course  considers  also  the  causes  of  being  and  the  first  principles  of 
reason. 

31.  Philosophy  OF  Man.  (3) 

A  philosophical  study  of  the  nature  of  man  based  on  the  principles 
of  metaphysics.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  vegetal  and  sense  powers, 
the  intellect  and  will,  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  human  soul  and 
mind-matter  relationships. 

32.  Philosophy  OF  God.  (3) 

The  existence  of  God  is  demonstrated  in  this  course  and  consideration 
is  given  to  His  various  attributes.  The  universe  is  studied  as  the  effect 
of  the  divine  creation  and  the  fact  of  providence  is  demonstrated. 

107.  Ethical  Theory.  (3) 

A  philosophical  examination  of  the  basic  factors  of  human  conduct: 
man's  destiny,  moral  values,  ethical  obligation,  natural  law,  conscience 
and  natural  rights. 
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108.  Ethical  Problems.  (}) 

General  moral  principles  are  applied  to  man  in  his  concrete  ethical 
situations.  Here  are  considered  man's  duties  to  God,  to  himself  and  to 
society.  Special  stress  is  placed  on  the  ethical  problems  in  the  field  of 
business,  government,  labor  and  management. 

THEOLOGY 

Chairman:  Rev.  William  V.  E.  Casey,  S.J. 

Associate  Professor:   Rev.  Henry  P.  Wennerberg,  S.J. 

Assistant  Professors:  Rev.  Daniel  I.  Foley,  S.J.,  Rev.  James  D. 

McLaughlin,  S.J.,  Rev.  Richard  J.  Coakley, 
S.J.,  Rev.  Charles  J.  Reardon,  S.J.,  Rev. 
Anthony  B.  Meslis,  S.J.,  Rev.  Leo  A.  Shea, 
S.J. 

Instructor:   Rev.  James  J.  Casey,  S.J. 

Th.   1.  Introduction  to  the  Bible.    (2) 

General  introduction:  relation  of  the  Bible  to  the  Church;  history  of 
the  Canon;  principal  texts  and  versions;  literary  forms,  inspiration, 
inerrancy  and  interpretation.  Meaning  of  the  Old  Testament:  religious 
pre-history;  the  messianic  promise  and  hope;  progressive  revelation  in 
Old  Testament  history;  the  messianic  king  and  kingdom. 

Th.  2.  Christ  IN  THE  Gospels.  (2) 

The  life  of  Christ:  the  historical  and  religious  background;  messianic 
expectations  at  the  time  of  Christ;  the  major  problems  facing  Jesus  and 
His  approach  to  them;  the  essential  teaching  of  Jesus.  The  divinity  of 
Christ:  the  historical  credibility  of  the  Gospels;  Christ's  claim  to  be  the 
Son  of  God;  the  validity  of  this  claim. 

Th.   21.  Origin  OF  THE  Church.  (2) 

Origin  of  the  Church  in  the  Gospels;  the  witness  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  operation  and  teaching  of  the 
Church  in  apostolic  times.  The  nature  and  identification  of  the  Church 
of  Christ:  the  analysis  of  the  origin,  structure  and  development  of  this 
Church  in  the  New  Testament;  the  claim  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  be 
the  Church  of  Christ;  the  validity  of  this  claim. 

Th.  22.  Life  OF  THE  Church.  (2) 

The  inner  life  of  the  Church:  praying  with  the  Church  in  her  peren- 
nial renewal  of  the  dogmatic  facts  of  redemptive  history;  the  develop- 
ment, structure  and  meaning  of  the  Mass  in  the  Roman  Missal.  The 
theology  of  the  inner  life  and  prayer  of  the  Church:  the  Church,  the 
Mystical  Body  of  Christ;  the  public  worship  of  God  by  the  Mystical 
Body. 
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Th.  41.  God  THE  Creator.  (2) 

Faith  and  revealed  truth;  essence  and  existence  of  God;  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity;  God  the  creator;  divine  providence;  man  and  his  destiny; 
the  fall  of  man  and  original  sin. 

Th.  42.  God  THE  Redeemer.  (2) 

Jesus  Christ,  God  and  man;  Jesus  Christ,  priest  and  redeemer;  Mary, 
Mother  of  God;  sanctifying  grace;  actual  grace;  the  supernatural  vir- 
tues. 

Th.   101.  Sacramental  Theology.  (2) 

The  sacramental  system;  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  confirmation; 
the  sacrament  of  order;  sin  and  repentance;  the  sacrament  of  penance; 
the  sacrament  of  extreme  unction. 

Th.   102.  God  THE  Saviour.  (2) 

Christian  marriage;  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist;  the  Eucharistic 
Sacrifice;  death  and  judgement;  the  Church  Suffering;  eternal  punish- 
ment; resurrection  of  the  body;  the  Church  Triumphant. 

ADDITIONAL  COURSES  AVAILABLE 

In  addition  to  the  courses  listed  above,  a  great  many  courses  offered 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  are  available  to  the  students  in  the 
College  of  Business  Administration  as  electives.  Included  are  courses  in 
the  physical  sciences  as  well  as  in  the  arts  and  social  sciences.  Business 
students  must  take  six,  and  may  take  up  to  twelve  credits,  in  non-pro- 
fessional subjects,  over  and  above  those  that  are  prescribed. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAM  IN  ECONOMICS 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  operates  only  at  the  under- 
graduate level.  However,  the  members  of  the  Economics  Department, 
assisted  by  members  from  the  various  Business  Departments,  offer  the 
M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degree  in  Economics  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  The  Dean  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration  is  also  the 
Director  of  the  Graduate  Program  in  Economics.  In  the  latter  capacity 
he  is,  of  course,  subject  to  the  regulations  and  administration  of  the 
Graduate  School. 

QuaHfied  graduates  from  the  College  of  Business  Administration  are 
admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  in  order  to  pursue  their  graduate  degrees 
in  Economics.  Assistanships  worth  $1,000  each  are  available  to  promising 
graduate  students. 

Information  regarding  this  program  can  be  obtained  from  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill  67^ 
Massachusetts. 
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GRADUATE  COURSES  OFFERED  DURING   19  5  5-19  56 

Ec.  207 — Advanced  Economic  Theory  1(3) 

Mon.,  6:30  -  8:15    {1st  sew.)  Prof,  de  Koover 

Ec.  208 — Advanced  Economic  Theory  II  ( 3 ) 

Mon.,  6:30  -  8:15   {2nd  sem.)  Prof,  de  Koover 

Ec.   223 — Production  Statistics  ( 3 ) 

Tues.,  6:30-8:15   {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Scully 

Ec.  224 — Marketing  Statistics  (3) 

Tues.,  6:30  -  8:15   {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Scully 

Ec.  231 — General  Economic  History  1(3) 

Fri.,  4:30-6:15   {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Hooker 

Ec.  232 — General  Economic  History  II  (3) 

Fri.,  4:30  -  6:15   {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Hooker 

Ec.  235 — The  New  England  Economy:  a  Seminar  1(3) 

Thurs.,  4:30-6:15   {1st.  sem.)  Prof.  Joyce,  Moderator 

Ec.  236 — The  New  England  Economy:  a  Seminar  II  (3 ) 

Thurs.,  4:30  -  6:15   {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Joyce,  Moderator 

Ec.  241 — ^Labor  Economics:  Collective  Bargaining  and 
Wage  Determination  ( 3 ) 
Wed.,  6:30-  8:15  {1st  sem.) 

Ec.  242 — ^Labor  Economics:  Collective  Bargaining  and 
Public  Policy  ( 3 ) 

Wed.,  6:30-  8:15  {2nd  sem.) 

Ec.  245 — The  Union  in  the  Industary:  a  Seminar  1(3) 

Wed.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Gavin,  Moderator 

Ec.  246 — The  Union  in  the  Industry:  a  Seminar  II  (3) 

Wed.,  4:30  -  6:15  {2nd  sem'.)  Prof.  Gavin,  Moderator 

Ec.  251 — Government  and  Business:   Government's  Role  in 
Protecting  and  Controlling  the  Economy  1(3) 

Mon.,  4:30-6:15    {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Duffy 

Ec  252 — Government  and  Businesss  Continuation  of  Ec.  251  (3) 
Mon.,  4:30-6:15    {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Duffy 
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Ec.  261 — Monetary  Theory  (3) 

Tues.,  4:30  -6:15   (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Albery 

Ec.  262 — Monetary  Policy  (3) 

Tues.,  4:30-6:15    {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Albery 

Ec.  271 — International   Trade:   Commercial  Policy,   Foreign 
Trade  Controls  and  Current  Development  (3 ) 
Sat.,  9:00-10:45  Prof,  de  Fabiny 

Ec.  272 — International  Finance:  International  Monetary  Prob- 
lems, International  Monetary  Fund  and  Bank    (3) 

Sat.,  9:00  -  10:45    {2nd  sem.)  Prof,  dc  Fabiny 

Ec.  281 — Financial    Management:    Financial    Planning 
AND  Policy  ( 3 ) 

Thurs.,  6:30  -  8:15    (is/  sem.)  Prof.  Albery 

Ec.   2  82 — Financial  Management:  Cost  Analysis,  Budget  and 
Inventory  Control  (3) 
Thurs.,  6:30-8:15   {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Albery 

Ec.  293 — Industrial  Procurement  (3) 
By  arrangement 

Ec.  294 — Administrative  Policy    (3) 
By  arrangement 

Ec.  295 — Economics  of  Retail  Distribution  1(3) 

By  arrangement   {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Price 

Ec.  296 — Economics  of  Retail  Distribution  II  (3) 

By  arrangement  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Price 

Ec.   299 — Reading  and  Research 

By  arrangement  THE    DEPARTMENT 

Ec   301 — Thesis  Direction  (6) 

By  arrangement  THE    DEPARTMENT 

Ec.   305 — Thesis  Direction  (non  credit) 

By  arrangement  THE    DEPARTMENT 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 
CAMPION  HALL 

The  School  of  Education  was  opened  in  September,  1952,  as  the  first 
coeducational  undergraduate  college  on  the  Chestnut  Hill  campus.  During 
its  first  three  years  it  was  located  in  Gasson  Hall.  In  October,  1954,  un- 
der the  presidency  of  the  Very  Reverend  Joseph  R.  N.  Maxwell,  S.J., 
Founder  of  the  School,  ground  was  broken  for  a  School  of  Education 
building,  and  in  September,  195  5,  classes  opened  in  Campion  Hall.  Equip- 
ped with  a  curriculum  library,  audio-visual  center,  gymnasium  for  the 
women's  physical  education  program,  art  and  business  education  rooms 
and  other  features  appropriate  for  a  teacher-education  building,  Cam- 
pion Hall  is  named  for  a  sixteenth  century  Jesuit  scholar  and  martyr, 
Blessed  Edmund  Campion. 

Objective 

As  a  unit  of  the  university,  the  Boston  College  School  of  Education 
is  devoted  to  the  general  spiritual  and  intellectual  goals  of  a  Catholic  and 
Jesuit  university,  as  stated  above.  Its  specific  purpose,  to  be  achieved  in  a 
manner  consonant  with  the  broader  university  goals,  is  to  prepare  young 
men  and  women  for  the  teaching  profession.  Over  sixty  percent  of  the 
curriculum  is  devoted  to  traditional  liberal  arts  subjects.  From  courses  in 
Literature,  Science,  History,  Art  and  Music,  Philosophy  and  Theology,  the 
student  should  acquire  a  breadth  of  vision  which  will  enable  him  to  see 
his  own  role  in  the  light  of  moral,  social  and  cultural,  as  well  as  profes- 
sional perspectives. 

Balancing  this  program  of  liberal  arts  studies,  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion offers  a  four-year  professional  curriculum  in  teacher  education,  which 
includes  at  each  level  suitable  off-campus  experiences  in  observing,  work- 
ing with  and  finally  teaching  children  in  informal  and  formal  school  situa- 
tions. The  culmination  of  the  professional  curriculum  is  the  fifteen  weeks 
of  student  teaching  which  each  senior  does  in  a  public  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school. 

Elementary  Education 

No  field  of  teaching  demands  more  particular  professional  prepara- 
tion or  a  wider  range  of  ability  than  the  elementary  school.  The  exacting 
nature  as  well  as  the  important  influence  of  teaching  at  this  level  has  led 
progressive  communities  to  introduce  salary  schedules  that  make  no  dis- 
tinction between  secondary  and  elementary  school  teaching.  More  men 
than  ever  before  are  entering  the  upper  elementary  grades  and  are  finding 
the  work  satisfying. 
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The  elementary  school  teacher  is  a  "generalist,"  covering  a  wide  va- 
riety of  subject  matter  and  school  activities.  For  young  men  and  women 
who  are  interested  in  the  challenging  area  of  child  development,  the  School 
of  Education  offers  a  balanced  program  in  elementary  education. 

Secondary  Education 

Teachers  in  today's  secondary  schools  are  more  than  subject  matter 
speciaUsts.  It  is  true  they  must  be  masters  of  a  particular  field  of  knowl- 
edge, but  they  must  also  be  able  to  help  youth  meet  the  problems  of  ado- 
lescence. Legal  and  social  pressures  keep  more  boys  and  girls  in  high  school 
today  than  ever  before,  and  this  means  that  secondary  schools  must  pro- 
vide for  an  ever  wider  range  of  ability,  background  and  interest.  High 
school  is  the  last  formal  education  for  the  vast  majority  of  Americans, 
and  hence  the  responsibility  of  transmitting  our  culture  and  ideals  rests 
largely  with  the  high  school  teacher. 

The  School  of  Education  prepares  students  for  junior  and  senior  high 
school  teaching  in  the  following  fields:  English,  Modern  Language,  Clas- 
sics, Social  Studies,  Mathematics,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Languages,  Physics 
and  Business  Education.  A  four  year  program  in  Business  Education  ac- 
cepts students  with  or  without  business  subjects  in  high  school  and  pre- 
pares them  for  the  teaching  of  these  subjects  in  junior  or  senior  high 
school. 

The  curricula  in  the  School  of  Education,  in  both  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education,  lead  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education.. 
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ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 

The  passing  grade  in  all  subjects  is  60%.  A  comprehensive  examina- 
tion in  each  course  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  semester. 

Semester  averages  are  computed  as  follows: 

Class  work — 60%.  Semester  examination — 40% 

The  report  of  each  student's  class  standing  is  sent  to  his  home  at  the 
close  of  each  semester.  According  to  the  annual  average  attained,  class 
honors  and  promotion  are  determined.  Graduation  honors  are  conferred 
on  the  following  basis: 

Summa  Cum  Laude  95%  or  over 

Magna    Cum  Laude  90%— 94.9% 

Cum  Laude  84.9%— 89.9% 

The  Dean's  List,  published  at  the  end  of  each  semester,  recognizes 
those  students  who  have  high  scholastic  grades.  Ranking  on  the  Dean's 
List  is  determined  as  follows 

First  Honors  9  5  %  or  over 

Second  Honors  90%— 94.9% 

Third  Honors  84.5%— 89.9%?     . 

Failures 

Students  who  receive  a  passing  grade  in  class  work  but  fail  in  the 
semester  examination  in  a  subject  are  conditioned.  Conditioned  students 
are  granted  re-examination  unless  the  number  of  examinations  in  which 
the  student  has  failed  is  such  that  the  Dean  recommends  that  the  student 
withdraw  from  college.  Failure  in  or  absence  from  a  conditional  exam- 
ination becomes  a  deficiency. 

Students  who  fail  in  both  class  work  and  semester  examinations  are 
deficient.  Students  who  fail  in  class  work  and  do  not  receive  in  the  semes- 
ter examination  a  grade  sufficiently  high  to  give  a  semester  average  of  at 
least  60%  incur  a  deficiency.  A  deficiency  may  be  removed  only  by  repe- 
tition of  the  subject  in  regular  course  at  Boston  College  or  in  another  ap- 
proved college,  either  in  the  regular  school  sessions  or  during  the  summer 
school  sessions.  Credit  will  not  be  granted  for  such  a  course  unless  the  con- 
sent of  the  Dean  of  the  College  or  of  the  Assistant  Dean  was  previously 
obtained.  No  student  may  register  for  the  Fall  Semester  who  has  not  re- 
moved all  deficiencies  by  the  date  on  which  the  Fall  Semester  opens. 

Dismissal 

A  student  who  has  incurred  deficiencies  in  courses  totalling  more 
than  six  (6)  ^  semester  hours  credit  will  be  dropped  from  the  College.  Any 

^ — A  semester  hour  represents  a  course  which  meets  once  a  week  throughout  a  semester. 
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Student  who  is  deficient  in  courses  totalling  six  (6)  semester  hours  credit 
and  who  has  conditions  in  two  other  courses  will  be  obliged  to  withdraw 
from  the  College.  Should  he  be  reinstated,  he  must  repeat  in  class  all  the 
subjects  in  which  he  has  failed  and  any  other  subjects  which,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Dean,  should  be  reviewed. 

Attendance 

Attendance  at  all  classes  is  obUgatory.  Credit  for  a  course  will  be 
denied  to  a  student  who  has  absented  himself  from  classes  totalling  more 
than  twice  the  number  of  credits  allotted  to  the  course.  In  case  of  absence 
for  a  prolonged  period  due  to  illness  or  some  other  compelling  cause,  the 
apphcation  of  this  regulation  may  be  modified  by  the  Dean  or  Assistant 
Dean;  but  in  no  case  will  more  than  twenty  days  of  absence  in  either  se- 
mester be  allowed. 

Absence  From  Examinations 

Students  who  are  absent  from  a  semester  examination  are  allowed  to 
take  an  absentee  examination  at  a  later  date.  In  such  cases  a  mark  higher 
than  the  required  60%  may  be  given  only  to  those  students  whose  ab- 
sences were  excused  by  the  Dean  or  Assistant  Dean  at  the  time  of  the 
original  examination.  A  fee  of  $5.00  will  be  charged  for  such  absentee  ex- 
aminations. 

Eligibility 

In  order  to  be  eligible  to  represent  Boston  College  in  intercollegiate 
sports  or  in  any  major  activity  a  student  must  be  free  from  all  deficiencies. 
No  student  is  eligible  to  run  for  class  office  unless  he  has  maintained  an 
average  of  at  least  70%  during  his  course  at  Boston  College  and  he  must 
also  be  free  from  all  deficiencies. 
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CURRICULUM  FOR  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

IN  EDUCATION 

PROGRAM  FOR  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 


Freshman  Year 


First  Semester  Credits 

English  Literature 

and  Composition   4 

History  of  Western 

Civilization    3 

Fine  Arts:  Visual  Arts  2 

Speech    2 

Mathematics     3 

or 

Modern  Language  -^ 3 

The  Sch.  in  Am.  Life  2 

Theology    2 

Physical  Education    0 

(2  hours) 


Credits 


Second  Semester 
English  Literature 

and  Composition   4 

History  of  Western 

Civilization    3 

Fine  Arts:  Visual  Arts  2 


Mathematics 


3 


or 


Modern  Language  3 

The  Sch.  in  Am.  Life  2 

Theology    2 

Physical  Education    0 

(2  hours) 


Sophomore  Year 


American  Literature 

and  Composition  3 

United  States  History  3 

Philosophy    3 

Theology    2 

Theories   and  Laws 

of  Physical  Science  3 

Child  Growth  and 

Development    3 

Physical  Education    0 

(2  hours) 

Junior 

Philosophy    3 

Theology    2 

Educational   Psychology   3 

History  and  Philosophy 

of  Education  3 

Reading  in  the  Elementary 

School     2 

Curriculum  Materials  and 

Teaching  Methods  in  the 

Elementary  School    4 

Senior 

Student   Teaching   12 

Seminar  in  Teaching  3 


American  Literature 

and  Composition  3 

United  States  History  3 

Philosophy    3 

Theology    2 

Theories   and  Laws 

of  Physical  Science  5 

Child  Growth  and 

Development    3 

Physical  Education    0 

(2  hours) 
Year 
Philosophy 
Theology 
Geography 
Fine  Arts: 


Music 


Language  Arts  in  the 

Elementary  School    2 

Curriculum  Materials  and 
Teaching  Methods  in  the 
Elementary  School    4 

Year 

Philosophy  6 

Theology    2 

Electives     1 1 
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PROGRAM  FOR  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

The  following  are  the  courses    common  to  all   secondary   education 
majors  except  those  specializing  in  Business  Education: 

Freshman  Year 


Second  Semester  Credits 

English  Literature 

and  Composition  4 


History  of  Western 
Civilization    ""    _- 

The  Fine  Arts: 
Visual  Arts   ''**   - 

Mathematics     


First  Semester  Credits 

English  Literature 

and  Composition  4 

Speech 2 

History  of  Western 

Civilization    *    3 

The  Fine  Arts: 

Visual  Arts   '''''   2 

Mathematics     . 3 

or  or 

Modern  Language  - 3      Modern  Language  3 

Theology    2      Theology    2 

The  Sch.  in  Am.  Life  . 2      The  Sch.  in  Am.  Life  2 

Physical  Education    0      Physical  Education    . 0 

(2  hours)  (2  hours) 

'•'Chemistry  and  Physics  majors  take  United  States  History  in  place 
of  the  History  of  Western  Civilization. 

'•'^Science  Majors  do  not  take  Fine  Arts. 

Students  majoring  in  Mathematics  or  Science  will  take  Mathematics. 
Freshmen  are  not  permitted  to  begin  a  Modern  Language,  but  only  to 
continue  one  studied  in  high  school. 

Sophomore  Year 
American  Literature  American  Literature 

and  Composition  3  and  Composition  3 


United  States  History  *  3 

Philosophy    3 

Theology    . 2 

Psychology  of 

Adolescence    3 

Elective    3 

Physical  Education    : 0 

(2  hours) 


United  States  History  "'  3 

Philosophy    3 

Theology 2 

Educational 

Psychology  3 

Elective    3 

Physical  Education    0 

(2  hours) 


'^Chemistry    and    Physics    majors    take    United   States   History   in 
Freshman  Year. 

Junior  Year 


Philosophy 3 

Theology    2 

Theories  and  Laws 

of  Physical    Science  *  3 

Fine  Arts:    Music  3 


Electives     6 

"^For  non- Science  majors. 


Philosophy 3 

Theology    2 

Theories  and  Laws 

of  Physical    Science  '^  3 

Curriculum  Materials  and 

Teaching  Methods  in 

the  Secondary    School  3 

Electives     6 
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Senior  Year 

First  Semester  Credits      Second  Semester  Credits 

Student    Teaching  12      Teaching  Reading  in 

the  Secondary    School  2 

Seminar  in  Teaching  3       Philosophy    6 

Theology    2 

History  and  Philosophy 

of  Education  3 

Electives  6 

ELECTIVES  FOR  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  MAJORS 

MAJOR  IN  BIOLOGY 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester  Credits      Second  Semester  Credits 

Botany  and  Invertebrate 

Zoology    4      Vertebrate  Zoology  4 

Sophomore  Year 
Inorganic    Chemistry    4      Inorganic   Chemistry    4 

Junior  Year 

Comparative  Anatomy  4      Genetics   —L 4 

Organic   Chemistry  4      Organic   Chemistry  4 

or 

Microbiology    4 

Senior  Year 

Physiology    4 

Ecology    4 

or 

Microbiology    4 

MAJOR  IN  CHEMISTRY 

Freshman  Year 
First  Semester                          Credits      Second  Semester                      Credits 
Inorganic  Chemistry  4       Inorganic  Chemistry  4 

Sophomore  Year 

Quantitative  Analysis  4      Biology   Elective   4 

Differential     Calculus  3       Integral    Calculus   3 

Junior  Year 

Organic  Chemistry  4      Organic  Chemistry   4 

General  Physics  4      General  physics  4 

Senior  Year 

Physics   Electives  8 
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MAJOR  IN  ENGLISH  OR  CLASSICS 
Sophomore  Year 
First  Semester  Credits      Second  Sefnester  Credits 

English  or  Classics  English  or  Classics 

Elective    3  Elective    3 

Junior  Year 

English  or  Classics  English  or  Classics 

Electives     6  Electives     6 

Senior  Year 

English  or  Classics 

Electives     6 

MAJOR  IN  MATHEMATICS 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester  Credits      Second  Semester  Credits 

Differential    Calculus   3      Integral    Calculus  3 

Junior  Year 

Advanced  Calculus  3      Advanced  Calculus  3 

Linear  Algebra  3       Differential  Equations  3 

Senior  Year 

Mathematics    Electives   6 

MAJOR  IN  MODERN  LANGUAGES 
Sophomore  Year 
First  Semester  Credits      Second  Semester  Credits 

Advanced  Modern  Advanced  Modern 

Language    3  Language    3 

Junior  Year 

Modern  Language  Modern  Language 

Elective    3  Elective    3 

Second  Modern  Second  Modern 

Language   3  Language    3 

Senior  Year 

Modern  Language    Electives  6 

MAJOR  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES 
Sophomore  Year 
First  Semester  Credits      Second  Semester  Credits 

United  States  History  United  States  History 

to   1865    3  to   1865    3 

Principles  of  Economics  3      Principles  of  Economics  3 

Junior  Year 

United  States  History  United  States  History 

Since    1865    3  Since    1865    3 

Modern  History    Elective  3      Modern  History    Elective  3 

Senior  Year 

History    Electives  —  6 


y/;^-^ 
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MAJOR  IN  PHYSICS 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester                         Credits      Second  Semester                      Credits 
General    Physics    4      General    Physics    4 

Sophomore  Year 

Inorganic  Chemistry  4      Inorganic  Chemistry  4 

Diflferential  Calculus  3       Integral  Calculus  3 

Junior  Year 

Optics    4      Thermodynamics   4 

Mechanics     4      Acoustics    4 

Senior  Year 

Chemistry    Electives  8 


MAJOR  IN  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester  Credits  Second  Semester  Credits 

English  Literature  English  Literature 

and  Composition 4  and  Composition 4 

Speech    2  History  of  Western 

History  of  Western  Civilization    3 

Civilization    3 

Theology    2  Theology    2 

The  Sch.  in  Am.  Life  2  The  Sch.  in  Am.  Life  2 

Accounting  I    3  Accounting  I    3 

Gregg  Shorthand  I  3  Gregg  Shorthand  I  _—_  3 

Typewriting  I  2  Typewriting  I   2 

(3  hours)  (3  hours) 

Physical  Education    0  Physical  Education    0 

(2  hours)  (2  hours) 

Sophomore  Year 

American  Literature  American  Literature 

and  Composition  3  and  Composition  3 

United  States  History  3  United  States  History  3 

Philosophy   3  Philosophy   3 

Theology    2  Theology    2 

Accounting  II  3  Accounting  II  3 

Transcription     6  Transcription     6 

Physical  Education  0  Physical  Education    0 

(2  hours)  (2  hours) 
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Junior  Year 

Philosophy    3      Philosophy    3 

Theology    2      Theology    2 

Adolescent  Psychology  3      Educational  Psychology  ._._.._  3 

Fine  Arts:    Music  3      History  and  Philosophy 

Principles  of  Economics  I  3  of  Education  3 

Curriculum  Materials  and 
Teaching  Methods  in  the 

Secondary    School  3 

Teaching  Methods  in  Teaching  Methods  in 

Business  Subjects  4      Business  Subjects  4 

Senior  Year 

Student    Teaching  12      Philosophy    6 

Seminar  Teaching 3      Theology    2 

Principles  of  Economics  II  3 

Business  Law  3 

Business  Organization  2 

Elective    3 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

ART 

Professor:  Ferdinand  L.  Rousseve 

Instructor:     Barbara  L.  Bennett 

1 — 2.  The  Fine  Arts  in  Western  Culture.  Visual  Arts.   (4) 

An  analysis  of  the  elements  and  significance  of  the  visual  arts  through 
the  study  of  outstanding  works  in  chronological  order,  from  Egypt  to 
the  present. 

41 — 42.  The  Fine  Arts  in  Western  Culture:  Music.  (3) 

A  course  designed  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  music  as 
an  art  form,  a  knowledge  of  the  place  of  music  in  the  development  of 
western  culture  and  an  acquaintance  with  major  types  and  composers 
of  great  music. 

BUSINESS  SUBJECTS 

Assistant  Professors:  William  J.  Carey,  Mary  C.  O'Toole 

Instructor:  Janet  E.  Aucoin 

1 — 2  Typewriting  I.  (4) 

Instruction  in  and  development  of  basic  typing  skill  with  emphasis 
upon  individual  maximum  speed  and  accuracy. 

3 — 4.  Shorthand  I.    (6) 

Fundamental  theory  in  Gregg  shorthand;  introductory  dictation 
and  transcription;    basic  speed  building. 

5 — 6.  Accounting  I.   (6) 

Fundamentals  of  bookkeeping  procedure  and  accounting  theory. 

21 — 22.  Shorthand  II  and  Typewriting  II.   (10) 

Development  of  the  power  to  write  and  transcribe  dictated  short- 
hand at  high  speed  levels  and  to  master  more  complicated  typing 
problems. 

23 — 24.  Accounting  II.    (6) 

A  continuation  of  Accounting  I. 

152.  Business  Law.   (3) 

A  survey  of  the  principles  of  Business  Law,  including  contracts, 
employer-employee  relations,  buyer  and  seller  negotiations,  debtor  and 
creditor  relations,  insurance,  property,  negotiable  instruments. 

154.  Business  Organization.   (2) 

A  study  of  the  organization  and  management  of  a  business  enter- 
prise and  the  functions  necessary  for  its  successful  operation. 
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CLASSICS 

Chairman'.   Reverend  Leo  P.  McCauley,  S.J. 

Students  preparing  to  teach  Latin  in  secondary  school  take 
courses  in  the  Classics  Department  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
during  their  Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior  years.  Courses  are  chosen 
with  the  guidance  of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Courses  des- 
criptions will  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

ECONOMICS 

Chairman'.  Reverend  W.  Seavey  Joyce,  S.J. 

Assistant  Chairman:  Reverend  James  T.  Creamer,  S.J. 

Assistant  Professor:  William  J.  Carey 

31 — 32.  Principles  of  Economics.   (6) 

This  course  studies  basic  factors  of  economic  life,  including  pro- 
duction, distribution  and  consumption;  main  types  of  business  organ- 
ization; money,  banking  and  price  levels;  labor  problems  and  public 
finance. 

EDUCATION 

Chairman:   Reverend  Charles  F.  Donovan,  S.J. 

Professor:   Marie  M.  Gearan 

Assistant  Professors:  Francis  M.  Buckley,  Margaret  E.  Byrne, 

William  F.  Carey,  Katharine  C.  Cotter 
Florence  P.  Genua,  Sister  M.  Josephina, 
C.S.J.,  Pierre  D.  Lambert,  George  L. 
McKiM,  Mary  C.  O'Toole,  John  J.  Walsh. 

Instructors:   Janet  E.  Aucoin,  Barbara  L.  Bennett,  Vincent  L. 
Ha  WES,  Francis  E.  Powers,  Katherine  E.  Sullivan. 

Lecturer:  Jean  F.  FIassett. 

1 — 2  The  School  in  American  Life.    (4) 

An  orientation  course  for  prospective  teachers,  affording  an  overview 
of  such  educational  areas  as  the  school  in  society,  the  levels  of  teaching, 
the  functions  and  opportunities  of  the  teacher,  teaching  as  a  profession. 

21 — 22.  Child  Growth  and  Development.    (6) 

A  course  designed  to  help  prospective  elementary  school  teachers  to 
understand  and  guide  the  physical,  mental,  social  and  emotional  devel- 
opment of  children  from  infancy  through  adolescence. 

33.  Psychology  of  Adolescence.   (3) 

A  study  of  the  characteristics  and  attendant  problems  of  adolescent 
growth  and  development. 
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34.  Educational  Psychology.  (3) 

A  study  of  the  learning  process  and  factors  influencing  learning. 

41 — 42.  Curriculum    Materials    and    Teaching    Methods  in  the 
Elementary  School.  (8) 
A  unified  presentation  of  the  teaching  techniques  and  subject  areas 
of  the  elementary  school  curriculum,  with  principal  emphasis  on  areas 
other  than  the  Language  Arts. 

43 — 44.  Language  Arts  in  the  Elementary  School.   (4) 

A  presentation  of  the  methods,  materials,  and  techniques  of  teaching 
reading,  language  and  spelling  in  the  elementary  school. 

46.  Curriculum    Materials    and    Teaching    Methods    in    the 
Secondary  School.    (3) 

A  presentation  of  the  methods  and  practices  appropriate  to  secondary 
school  teaching. 

47 — 48.  Teaching  Methods  in  Business  Subjects.   (8) 

A  study  of  the  methodology,  classroom  techniques  and  course  con- 
tent of  vocational  and  Ufe- adjustment  business  subjects. 

51.  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education.   (3) 

A  history  of  educational  thought  and  an  outline  of  leading  contem- 
porary theories  of  education. 

101.  Student  Teaching.    (12) 

Observation,  participation  and  teaching  four  days  each  week  of  the 
first  semester  of  Senior  year  in  cooperating  public  schools  under  the 
supervision  of  the  college  staff. 

103.  Seminar  in  Teaching.   (3) 

A  weekly  conference  held  one  day  of  each  week  in  the  first  semester 
of  Senior  year  conducted  in  three  sessions:  educational  enrichment; 
further  study  of  methods  and  practices  in  elementary  or  secondary 
school;  study  of  problems  in  student  teaching. 

126.  Problems  of  Reading  in  the  Elementary  School.   (3) 

Methods  of  analysis  and  correction  of  difficulties  in  reading  in  the 
elementary  school.  Study  and  discussion  of  remedial  procedures  for  re- 
tarded cases. 

128.  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Secondary  School.  (2) 

Principles  and  procedures  for  improving  reading  abilities  and  skills 
beyond  the  elementary  school  level.  A  detailed  study  of  the  problems 
presented  by  reading  difficulties  in  the  secondary  school. 

142.  Principles  and  Techniques  of  Guidance.  (3) 

The  principles,  practices  and  tools  employed  in  organized  guidance. 

144.  Guidance  in  the  Elementary  School.    (3) 

This  course  outlines  the  guidance  function  of  the  elementary  school 
teacher,  especially  as  related  to  bright,  retarded,  physically  handicapped 
or  socially  maladjusted  pupils. 
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162.  Educational  Measurement.  (3) 

The  construction,  administration  and  interpretation  of  instruments 
for  evaluating  student  performance. 

ENGLISH 

Chairman:  Reverend  Thomas  J.  Grace,  S.J. 

Assistant  Professors:  Reverend  Daniel  N.  Dwyer,  S.J., 

John  J.  Fitzgerald. 

Instructors:  John  L.  Mahoney,  John  J.  McAleer. 

1 — 2.  Composition  and  English  Literature.    (8) 

A  study  of  the  grammatical  structure  and  stylistic  qualities  of  the 
English  language,  aiming  at  the  improvement  of  the  student's  prose 
expression.   A  survey  of  English  literature  from  Beowulf  to  the  present. 

21 — 22.  Composition  and  American  Literature  (6) 

Continued  development  of  the  student's  prose  expression,  with  anal- 
ysis and  application  of  rhetorical  principles.  A  survey  of  American  lit- 
erature from  the  beginnings  up  to  T.  S.  Eliot. 

N.B.  Students  preparing  to  teach  English  in  secondary  school 
take  courses  in  the  English  Department  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
during  their  Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior  years.  With  the  guidance  of 
the  departmental  chairman,  courses  such  as  the  following  are  taken:  En. 
112,  Chaucer;  En.  127,  Shakespeare's  Comedies  and  Histories;  En.  128, 
Shakespeare's  Tragedies;  En.  150,  The  Romantic  Movement;  En.  190, 
English  Grammar  Analytical  and  Historical.  Course  descriptions  may  be 
found  in  the  catalogue  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Lecturer:  Jean  F.  Hassett. 

1 — 2.  Health  and  Physical  Education. 

A  course  which  gives  the  student  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
the  skills  basic  to  a  variety  of  team  and  individual  activities. 

21 — 22.   A  continuation  of  Health  and  Physical  Education  1-2. 

HISTORY 
Chairman:    Paul  T.  Heifron. 
Assistant  Professor:   Louise  S.  Moore. 
Instructors:  Radu  R.  Florescu,  Reverend  Thomas  J.  Grey,  S.J. 

1 — 2.     History  of  Western   Civilization.      (6) 

A  survey  of  the  chief  factors  in  Christian  civilization  from  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity  to  contemporary  times. 
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21 — 22.  History  of  the  United  States.  (6) 

A  survey  of  American  civilization  from  the  period  of  colonization 
to  the  present. 

N.B.  Students  preparing  to  teach  History  or  Social  Studies  in  sec- 
ondary school  take  courses  in  the  Department  of  History  and  Government 
of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  during  their  Sophomore,  Junior  and 
Senior  years.  With  the  guidance  of  the  departmental  chairman,  courses 
such  as  the  following  are  taken:    Hs.    151 — 152,  U.S.  History  to  18  65; 

Hs.  153 — 154,  U.S.  History  since  1865;  Ec.  31 — 32,  Principles  of  Eco- 
nomics; Hs.  143 — 144,  Europe  Since  the  Russian  Revolution,  and  elec- 
tives.  Course  descriptions  may  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

MATHEMATICS 

Chairman:  Reverend  Stanley  J.  Bezuszka,  S.J. 

Assistant  Professor:  Reverend  John  F.  Caulfield,  S.J. 

3 — 4  Introduction  to  College  Mathematics.  (6) 

The  essentials  of  trigonometry,   analytic  geometry,  introduction  to 
differential  and  integral  calculus. 

N.B.  Students  preparing  to  teach  Mathematics  in  secondary  school 
take  courses  in  the  Mathematics  Department  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  during  their  Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior  years.  With  the  guid- 
ance of  the  departmental  chairman,  courses  such  as  the  following  are 
taken:  Mt.  21-22,  Calculus;  Mt.  131,  Linear  Algebra;  Mt.  132,  Differ- 
ential Equations;  Mt.  137-138,  Advanced  Calculus;  Mt.  115,  Higher  Al- 
gebra; Mt.  133-134,  Modern  Algebra;  Mt.  187-188,  Seminar.  Course  des- 
criptions may  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

MILITARY  SCIENCE 

Chairman:  Lieutenant-Colonel  Royal  E.  McShea,  U.S.A. 

Instructors:  Major  Thomas  C.  O'Connell,  U.S.A.,  Captain 
Brady  L.  Vogt,  Jr.,  U.S.A.  Captain  Albert  S.  Pugh, 
III,  U.S.A. 

Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 

An  Army  ROTC  Unit  (General  Military  Science)  is  maintained  at 
Boston  College.  Military  Science  is  a  4-year  elective  course.  The  objective 
of  the  course  of  instruction  in  Military  Science  is  to  produce  junior  of- 
ficers who  by  their  education,  training,  and  inherent  qualities  are  suitable 
for  continued  development  as  officers  in  the  United  States  Army  Re- 
serve. A  limited  number  of  Distinguished  Military  Graduates  are  offered 
commissions  in  the  Regular  Army.  Training  in  leadership  is  emphasized. 
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Physically  qualified  male  students  aged  14  to  22  years,  who  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  who  are  regularly  enrolled  in  courses  leading  to 
a  degree,  are  eligible  to  apply  for  enroUement  in  the  ROTC  at  the  begin- 
ning of  their  Freshman  Year.  Applicants  who  successfully  complete  the 
prescribed  ROTC  qualification  tests  will  be  enrolled  within  quota  limita- 
tions set  by  the  Department  of  the  Army.  Advanced  Course  students  re- 
ceive the  monetary  allowances  prescribed  by  law. 

Inquiries  and  applications  for  enrollment  in  the  ROTC  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics,  Boston  Col- 
lege, Chestnut  Hill  dl ^  Massachusetts. 

Basic  Course 

MS  I. 

Freshmen  ROTC  students  attend  two  hours  of  classroom  instruction 
and  one  drill  each  week  during  the  academic  year,  holidays  excepted. 
The  course  includes  instruction  in  school  of  the  soldier  and  exercise  of 
command,  organization  of  the  army,  American  military  history,  and 
individual  weapons  and  marksmanship. 

MS  II. 

Military  Science  II  for  Sophomore  students  requires  two  classroom 
attendances  and  one  drill  each  week,  holidays  excepted,  during  the 
academic  year.  Classroom  subjects  include  familiarization  with  all  types 
of  infantry  crew  served  weapons  in  use  by  the  army  and  map  and  aerial 
photograph  reading. 

Advanced  Course 
MS  III.    (6) 

During  the  Junior  year,  students  attend  four  hours  of  classroom  in- 
struction and  one  drill  each  week.  Classroom  instruction  is  devoted  to 
leadership,  military  teaching  methods,  small  unit  tactics  and  commu- 
nications, and  familiarization  with  the  organization,  function  and  mis- 
sion of  the  arms  and  services  of  the  army.  Actual  exercise  of  command 
by  students  is  emphasized  during  drill  periods.  Attendance  at  a  six- 
weeks  summer  camp  is  required  upon  completion  of  Military  Science 
III.  Students  attending  camp  receive  pay,  travel  and  subsistence  allow- 
ances. 

MS  IV.    (6) 

As  Cadet  officers,  students  enrolled  in  Military  Science  IV  are  re- 
quired to  conduct  drills  for  underclassmen.  Classroom  instruction  is 
devoted  to  logistics,  operations,  military  administration  and  persormel 
management,  leadership  and  officer  indoctrination.  Students  will  be  se- 
lected for  branch  assignment  in  the  Senior  academic  year. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 

Chahman:  Reverend  Joseph  D.  Gauthier,  S.J. 

Assistant   Professors:  Richard    P.    Boudreau,    Joseph    Figurito, 

Paul  L.  Ryan. 
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Fr.    11 — 12.  Intermediate  French.    (6) 

Review  of  French  grammar,  reading  of  prose  of  moderate  difficulty, 
written  and  oral  composition. 

Gr.   11 — 12.  Intermediate  and  Advanced  German.   (6) 

Grammar  and  syntax;  readings  of  historical  or  narrative  poets  and 
suitable  scientific  texts. 

Sp.   11 — 12.  Intermediate  Spanish  (6) 

Review  of  grammar,  reading  of  prose  of  moderate  difficulty,  written 
and  oral  composition. 

N.B.  Students  preparing  to  teach  Modern  Languages  in  secondary 
school  take  courses  in  the  Department  of  Modern  Languages  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Majors  in  Modern  Languages  must  prepare  to 
teach  two  languages.  With  the  guidance  of  the  departmental  chairman, 
majors  in  Modern  Languages  study  four  years  of  a  first  language  and  two 
years  of  a  second  language.  For  the  first  language  students  take  such 
courses  as  Language  101 — 102,  History  of  Literature;  Language  183 — 
184,  Stylistics;  and  elective  courses  in  particular  phases  of  the  literature 
or  civihzation.  Special  courses  are  designed  for  the  second  language,  such 
as  Language  51 — 52,  Introduction  to  Language;  and  Language  181 — 182, 
Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation.  Course  descriptions  may  be 
found  in  the  catalogue  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Chairman:    Reverend  Frederick  J.  Adelmann,  S.J. 

Associate  Professor:  Reverend  John  M.  Maher,  S.J. 

Assistant  Professors:  Reverend  Charles  M.  Roddy,  S.J. 

Reverend  John  C.  Sullivan,  S.J. 

21.  Logic.    (3) 

This  course  embraces  minor  and  major  logic.  Minor  logic  studies 
scientifically  the  laws  of  correct  thinking  and  the  processes  of  induction 
and  deduction.  Major  logic  studies  these  processes  from  the  critical 
viewpoint,  especially  considering  the  notion  of  certitude,  its  sources  and 
historical  implications. 

22.  Philosophy  of  Being.    (3) 

This  course  considers  the  knowable,  especially  as  separated  from  mat- 
ter. It  is  rightly  called  First  Philosophy  and  the  matrix  of  the  other 
sciences.  Its  specific  and  formal  object  is  'being',  and  consequently  this 
course  also  considers  the  causes  of  being  and  the  first  principles  of  reason. 

41.  Philosophy  of  Man.   (3) 

A  philosophical  study  of  the  nature  of  man  based  on  the  principles  of 
metaphysics.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  vegetal  and  sense  powers,  the  in- 
tellect and  will,  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  human  soul  and  mind- 
matter  relationships. 
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42.  Philosophy  of  God.   (3) 

The  existence  of  God  is  demonstrated  in  this  course  and  consideration 
is  given  to  His  various  attributes.  The  universe  is  studied  as  the  effect 
of  the  divine  creation  and  the  fact  of  providence  is  demonstrated. 

106.  Ethical  Theory.    (3) 

A  philosophical  examination  of  the  basic  factors  of  human  conduct 
as  involving  man's  destiny,  norm  of  morality,  ethical  obligation,  nat- 
ural law,  conscience,  and  natural  rights. 
108.  Ethical  Problems.    (3) 

General  moral  principles  are  appUed  to  man  in  his  concrete  ethical 
situation;  man's  duties  to  God  and  to  his  fellow  man.  to  the  family  and 
to  the  State;  ethical  issues  in  education. 

SCIENCE 

Assistant  Professor:  Reverend  John  J.  McCarthy,  S.J. 

Instructor:  Katherine  E.  Sullivan. 

31 — 32  Theories  and  Laws  of  Physical  Science.    (6) 

An  introductory  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  funda- 
mental theories  and  laws  of  physics  and  chemistry. 

41.  Cultural  Geography.    (3) 

A  study  of  man's  use  of  his  environment  in  the  major  geographic  re- 
gions of  the  earth.    Required  for  majors  in  elementary  education. 

N.B.  Students  preparing  to  be  science  teachers  in  secondary  school 
take  courses  in  Biology,  Chemistry  and/or  Physics  Departments  of  the 
Colleges  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  With  the  guidance  of  the  departmental 
chairmen,  programs  such  as  those  outlined  above  on  pp.  32,  3  3,  34  will 
be  followed.  Course  description  may  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

SPEECH 

Assistant  Professor:    John  J.  Fitzgerald, 

Instructors:  Barbara    L.    Bennett,    Mary    Kinnane,    John    L. 
Mahoney. 

1.  Fundamentals  of  Speech.    (2) 

A  course  in  informal  communication,  with  emphasis  upon  voice  pro- 
jection, correct  and  distinct  speech,  and  effective  listening. 

THEOLOGY 
Chairman:  Reverend  William  V.  E.  Casey,  S.J. 
Associate  Professors:    Reverend  William  J.  Leonard,  S.J. 

Reverend  Daniel  J.  Saunders,  S.J. 
Assistant  Professors:    Reverend  Joseph  P.  Carew,  S.J. 

Reverend  Leo  A.  Shea,  S.J. 
Instructor:   Reverend  Thomas  J.  Spillane,  S.J. 
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1.  Introduction  to  the  Bible.    (2) 

General  introduction:  relation  of  the  Bible  to  the  Church;  history 
of  the  Canon;  principal  texts  and  versions;  literary  forms,  inspiration, 
inerrancy  and  interpretation.  Meaning  of  the  Old  Testament:  religious 
pre-history;  the  messianic  promise  and  hope;  progressive  revelation  in 
Old  Testament  history;  the  messianic  king  and  kingdom. 

2.  Christ  in  the  Gospels.     (2)  ^ 

The  life  of  Christ:  the  historical  and  religious  background;  messianic 
expectations  at  the  time  of  Christ;  the  major  problems  facing  Jesus  and 
His  approach  to  them;  the  essential  teaching  of  Jesus.  The  divinity  of 
Christ:  the  historical  credibility  of  the  Gospels;  Christ's  claim  to  be  the 
Son  of  God;  the  validity  of  this  claim. 

21.  Origin  of  the  Church.    (2) 

Origin  of  the  Church  in  the  Gospels;  the  witness  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  operation  and  teaching  of 
the  Church  in  apostolic  times.  The  nature  and  identification  of  the 
Church  of  Christ:  the  analysis  of  the  origin,  structure  and  development 
of  this  Church  in  the  New  Testament;  the  claim  of  the  Catholic 
Church  to  be  the  Church  of  Christ;    the  validity  of  this  claim. 

22.  Life  of  the  Church.    (2)..- 

The  inner  life  of  the  Church:  praying  with  the  Church  in  her  per- 
ennial renewal  of  the  dogmatic  facts  of  redemptive  history;  the  devel- 
opment, structure  and  meaning  of  the  Mass  in  the  Roman  Missal.  The 
Theology  of  the  inner  life  and  prayer  of  the  Church:  the  Church,  the 
Mystical  Body  of  Christ;  the  public  worship  of  God  by  the  Mystical 
Body. 

41.  God  the  Creator.    (2) 

Faith  and  revealed  truth;  essence  and  existence  of  God;  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity;  God  the  Creator;  divine  providence;  man  and  his  des- 
tiny;   the  fall  of  man  and  original  sin. 

42.  God  the  Redeemer.   (2) 

Jesus  Christ,  God  and  man;  Jesus  Christ,  priest  and  redeemer;  Mary, 
Mother  of  God;  sanctifying  grace;  actual  grace;  the  supernatural 
virtues. 

102.  God  the  Savior.   (2) 

The  sacramental  system;  the  sacrament  of  Baptism;  sin  and  repen- 
tance; the  sacrament  of  Penance;  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist;  the 
Eucharistic  Sacrifice;  Christian  marriage. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

BOSTON  COLLEGE  INTOWN 

Boston  College  Intown  is  the  co-educational  evening  division  of 
Boston  College  where  students  who  work  during  the  day  may  obtain  the 
college  degrees  of  Associate  in  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of 
Science  with  major  fields  of  concentration  in  English,  Social  Sciences, 
Accounting,  Economics  and  General  Business  Administration.  The  normal 
time  taken  by  a  full-time  student  for  the  completion  of  these  degrees  is 
three  years  for  the  degree  of  Associate  in  Arts  and  six  years  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science.  The  six  year  program  may  be 
reduced  to  five  years  by  those  students  who  wish  to  take  courses  in  the 
day  summer  school  or  in  the  evening  summer  intersession. 

LOCATION  AND  FACILITIES 

The  College  is  located  at  126  Newbury  Street  near  Copley  Square 
in  the  City  of  Boston.  In  close  proximity  to  the  Copley  Square  subway 
station  and  the  Back  Bay  and  Trinity  Place  railroad  terminals,  the  Col- 
lege is  easily  accessible. 

The  Chapel  is  located  on  the  first  floor. 

The  offices  are  situated  on  the  sixth  floor.  The  College  is  equipped 
with  a  Library  and  Reading  Room  on  the  fifth  floor.  A  librarian  is  in 
attendance  at  all  times.  Students  may  also  use  the  Boston  College  Library 
at  Chestnut  Hill  and  the  Boston  PubUc  Library  at  Copley  Square. 

FACULTY 

The  Faculty  is  composed  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  and  associate  lay  pro- 
fessors. 

REGULAR  SESSION 

From  September  to  June  classes  are  held  each  week-day  evening  ex- 
cept Saturday  from  6:30  to  9:20  P.M.  On  Saturday  classes  are  conducted 
from  9:00  A.M.  to  12:30  P.M.  for  those  who  are  free  to  attend. 

INTERSESSION 

During  the  intersession,  classes  are  conducted  on  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  from  6:30  P.M.  to  9:00  P.M.  The  intersession 
is  conducted  for  six  weeks  during  the  summer. 

SUMMER  SESSION 

In  addition  to  the  evening  classes  held  in  the  regular  scholastic  year 
and  during  the  intersession,  day  courses  are  conducted  in  a  Summer  Ses- 
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sion  at  Boston  College,  University  Heights,  Chestnut  Hill.    The  Summer 
School  extends  for  a  period  of  six  weeks,  during  July  and  August. 

RELIGIOUS  TRAINING 

The  reUgious  training  at  Boston  College  consists  first  of  all  in  a 
general  Catholic  atmosphere  which  permeates  the  College  Ufe. 

It  also  takes  the  form  of  religious  instruction  given  during  class 
periods  which  form  an  integral  element  of  the  curriculum.  The  College 
authorities  beheve  that  religious  truths  form  a  body  of  doctrines  which 
are  definite  and  certain  and  which  may  be  taught  and  studied  with  as 
much  exactness  as  Language  or  Philosophy  and  as  scientifically  as  other 
branches  of  human  knowledge.  Hence  the  study  of  Theology  is  required 
of  Catholic  students  and  the  courses  in  the  evidence  of  Religion  are  con- 
ducted as  lecture  courses  with  class  recitations,  repetitions  and  examina- 
tions. The  subject-matter  of  these  courses  is  so  arranged  that  during  the 
college  course  the  student  sees  the  cycle  of  Catholic  dogmatic  and  moral 
teachings.  Opportunities  are  also  offered  to  the  student  for  retreats  and 
various  religious  exercises  conducted  by  the  sodality,  and  the  Chapel  is 
available  at  all  times  for  private  devotion. 

COUNSEL  AND  CONSULTATION 

Offices  have  been  provided  as  consultation  rooms.  Students  seeking 
spiritual  counsel  from  a  Priest  of  the  Faculty  or  academic  advice  from 
any  Professor  or  Chairman  of  Department  may  arrange  at  the  central  of- 
fice for  an  appointment.  Students  may  also  arrange  at  the  central  office 
for  appointments  for  consultation  with  the  Dean  or  Registrar. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  AND  PLACEMENT 

In  addition  to  the  opportunities  for  general  consultation  with  the 
Priests  and  Professors  of  the  Faculty,  the  College  maintains  an  educational 
guidance  office  to  which  a  student  may  be  referred.  A  director  of  guidance 
is  in  charge  and  by  means  of  interviews  and  tests  may  assist  a  student  to 
a  better  individual  adjustment  to  college  life  and  work. 

Mr.  George  Donaldson,  Director  of  the  College's  Placement  Bureau, 
will  interview  each  member  of  the  Senior  Class  at  the  Intown  College. 

The  Placement  Office  offers  assistance  in  obtaining  information  about 
the  nature  and  requirements  of  various  business  and  industrial  occupa- 
tions as  well  as  educational  and  professional  positions.  It  also  endeavors 
to  learn  of  specific  opportunities  for  permanent  positions  in  these  fields. 

While  the  selection  of  a  business  position  and  the  choice  of  a  career 
must  be  left  to  the  individual,  the  Ofdce  has  information  which  enables 
it  to  assist  the  applicant  in  making  an  intelli-^ent  choice.  Seniors  are  ad- 
vised to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  for  guidance  which  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Placement  Office. 
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THE  STUDENT  COUNCIL 

The  development  of  a  mature  spirit  of  student  self-government  is 
encouraged  by  the  College.  The  Student  Council  is  elected  by  the  stu- 
dents, meets  in  regular  sessions  with  the  Dean  and  with  his  approval  plans 
the  student  activities  of  the  year. 

ORIENTATION  PROGRAM 

In  order  to  introduce  the  new  students  to  the  administration  and  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  facilities  afforded  at  the  Intown  College,  the 
Student  Council  offers  an  informal  orientation  evening.  At  this  time  rep- 
resentatives from  every  class  will  be  delegated  to  welcome  the  newcomers 
and  to  act  as  guides,  directing  them  through  the  offices,  the  classrooms 
and  the  library  as  well  as  explaining  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  each 
student. 

SOCIAL  ACTIVITIES 

A  social  program  of  collegiate  activities  is  encouraged  by  the  College 
and  the  Student  Council  through  the  Boston  College  Intown  Club  also 
provides  social  programs  at  the  College  campus  at  Chestnut  Hill. 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

In  order  to  admit  an  applicant  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions  must  receive  official  documentary  evidence  that  the 
student-applicant  has  successfully  completed  four  (4)  years  of  study  in 
an  approved  secondary  school  and  has  been  graduated  with  honorable  dis- 
missal by  the  school  authorities  with  recommendations  of  good  moral 
character.  This  testimony  must  reach  the  Registrar  of  the  College  by 
way  of  direct  transit  from  the  office  of  the  Principal  or  Registrar  of  the 
secondary  school  from  which  the  applicant  has  been  graduated.  Personal 
presentation  of  high  school  records  by  the  applicant  will  not  be  accepted 
as  a  fulfillment  of  this  requirement.  In  the  event  that  the  applicant  has 
attended  more  than  one  high  school,  a  transcript  of  his  record  in  each  of 
the  schools  attended  must  be  submitted  to  the  Registrar  of  the  College 
in  the  manner  above  described.  To  satisfy  entrance  requirements  the 
record  of  the  candidate  must  show  that  a  minimum  of  fifteen  (15)  high 
school  units  has  been  acquired  in  acceptable  subjects. 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS 

All  applicants  for  admission  to  degree  work  at  Boston  College  In- 
town, in  addition  to  satisfying  the  general  entrance  requirements,  must 
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successfully  pass  an  entrance  examination  conducted  by  the  College.    This 
examination  is  held  in  June  and  September  of  each  year. 


SECONDARY  SCHOOL  UNITS  REQUIRED 
FOR  THE  A.B.  COURSE 

The  following  high  school  units  are  required  as  a  condition  of  ad- 
mission to  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts: 

English    4 

Latin  3 

Mathematics   2 

History   1 

"'^  Modern  Language 2 

Other  Subjects   (as  listed)   3 

15 


SECONDARY  SCHOOL  UNITS  REQUIRED 
FOR  THE  B.S.  COURSE 

English    4 

Mathematics   2 

History  .  _ 1 

'^Modern  Language    2 

Other  Subjects  (as  listed)    6 

15 
* — Candidates  who  cannot  present  entrance  units   in   any  Modern 
Language  may  substitute  credit  in  any  of  the  subjects  listed  under  Ac- 
ceptable High  School  Units.    Such  students  must  begin  a  Modern  Lan- 
guage at  the  College  and  continue  it  through  the  Intermediate  Course. 


ACCEPTABLE  HIGH  SCHOOL  UNITS 

A  high  school  unit  represents  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a  def- 
inite subject,  e.g.,  English,  which  has  been  studied  at  least  four  hours  a 
week  for  a  full  year  comprising  at  least  thirty-six  weeks.  A  subject  to 
which  less  time  than  this  has  been  devoted,  will  be  computed  in  propor- 
tionate fractions  of  a  unit.  Thus  a  course  in  History  which  has  been 
studied  only  two  hours  a  week  for  a  full  year,  will  be  evaluated  as  consti- 
tuting one-half  ( /4 )  a  unit  in  History.  However,  no  credit  will  be  given 
for  a  course  which  yields  less  than  one-half  a  unit.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  acceptable  high  school  units.  The  numerals  indicate  the  maximum 
number  of  units  acceptable  in  the  specified  subject. 
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English  I  (Grammar  and  Com- 
position)       2 

English  II   (Literature) 2 

Ancient   History  

American  History   

Enghsh  History 

American  History  and  Civil 

Government  

European  History 

World  History  

Modern  History  

Medieval  History  

Problems  of  Democracy  

Civil  Government  ^ 

Latin  (Elementary)  

Latin  (Caesar)   

Latin  (Cicero)   

Latin    (Virgil)    

Greek    (Elementary)    

Greek   (Xenophon's  Anabasis)^. 

Greek  (Homer's  llliad)  

Elementary  French 2 

Intermediate  French 1 

Elementarv  German 2 


Intermediate  German 

Elementary  Italian 

Intermediate  Italian  

Elementary  Spanish  

Intermediate  Spanish  

Elementary  Algebra 

Intermediate  Algebra 

Plane  Geometry  

Solid   Geometry  ^ 

Plane  Trigonometry ^ 

Commercial  Arithmetic  

Chemistry    

Physics    

Biology  

Botany   

Zoology 

E  conomics 


Astronomy  

Geography    

Elementary  Science  

Social  Studies  

Law    

Mechanical  Drawing  Yz 


ADMISSION  PROCEDURE 

1.  Obtain  a  copy  of  the  Boston  College  Intown  application,  which 
will  be  provided  on  request. 

2.  Fill  in  properly  and  completeh^  the  information  desired  on  pages 
1  and  4  of  this  form. 

3.  Take   the  application  form   to  your  secondary  school  principal 
with  the  request  that  he: 

a)  fill  in  the  information  desired  on  pages  2  and  3. 

b)  mail  the  completed  application  form  to  the  Registrar 
of  Boston  College  Intown. 

N.  B.  It  is  important  that  Secondary  School  Records  come  directly  from 
the  office  of  the  principal  to  the  Registrar  of  Boston  College  Intown. 
Records  brought  by  students  will  not  be  accepted  as  official. 


THE  WILLIAM  J.  McGARRY,  S.J.  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Four  scholarships  at  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Intown  are 
known  as  the  William  J.  McGarry,  S.J.  Scholarships.. 

These  scholarships  were  founded  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  Rev- 
erend WiUiam  J.  McGarry,  S.J.,  former  President  of  Boston  College,  an 
eminent  educator  and  outstanding  scholar. 
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One  is  a  full  scholarship  of  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars  annually 
for  six  successive  years.  Another  is  a  one-half  scholarship  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  dollars  annually  for  the  first  three  years.  Two  more  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  dollars  each  are  to  be  awarded  annually  to  students 
for  their  first  year. 

Scholarship  candidates  must  signify  their  intention  to  stand  for  the 
competitive  examinations  and  must  fulfill  all  the  requirements  of  En- 
trance Procedure  as  outlined  in  this  catalogue,  previous  to  the  examina- 
tions. 

These  scholarships  are  to  be  awarded  annually  on  the  basis  of  com- 
petitive examinations.  These  examinations  consist  of  a  series  of  objective 
tests,  designed  to  measure  aptitude  and  achievement  and  are  held  in  June 
of  each  year.  This  year  the  examination  will  be  held  on  June  20  at  7:00 
P.M. 

The  holder  of  a  scholarship  will  be  required  to  maintain  a  high  rank 
for  proficiency,  diligence  and  good  conduct.  An  average  of  80  per  cent 
must  be  attained  by  all  who  hold  scholarships. 

The  decision  of  the  Board  of  Admission  is  final  in  determining  the 
award  of  scholarships. 

THE  MICHAEL  J.  HARDING,  S.J.,  SCHOLARSHIP 

In  September,  1948,  the  Michael  J.  Harding,  S.J.,  Scholarship  was 
created.  This  is  a  full  scholarship  of  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars  an- 
nually for  six  successive  years,  and  was  founded  to  honor  the  memory  of 
Father  Harding,  former  Dean  of  the  Intown  College. 

This  scholarship  is  to  be  awarded  annually  on  the  basis  of  a  com- 
petitive examination  to  be  held  in  September  of  each  year.  This  year  the 
examination  will  be  held  on  Sept.  7  at  7:00  P.M.  Candidates  for  the 
Michael  J.  Harding,  S.J.,  Scholarship  must  meet  the  same  requirements 
and  follow  the  same  procedure  as  outlined  for  the  William  J.  McGarry, 
S.J.,  Scholarships. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  who  have  pursued  studies  in  duly  accredited  colleges  may 
receive  credit  for  their  scholastic  work,  provided  it  has  been  done  in  ac- 
ceptable subjects  and  is  of  high  standard. 

Admission  to  advanced  standing  will  be  conditioned  by  the  following 
considerations: 

1.  A  minimum  of  sixty  (60)  semester  hours  credit  must  be  earned 
at  Boston  College  to  qualify  the  student  for  a  Boston  College  degree.  This 
is  a  minimum  requirement;  it  is  not  a  guarantee  that  the  maximum 
amount  of  credit  in  transfer  will  be  accepted  in  any  particular  case. 

2.  To  be  acceptable,  credit  must  represent  work  which  is  applicable 
to  a  current  curriculum  at  Boston  College  Intown,  and  must  be  equivalent 
in  content  and  quality  to  the  courses  for  which  it  is  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute. 
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3.  Only  courses  in  which  the  applicant  has  received  a  grade  of  at 
least  C  will  be  considered. 

4.  The  maximum  credit  in  transfer  which  can  be  allowed  for  one 
full  year  of  work  will  be  thirty  (30)  semester  hours. 

5.  Allotment  of  credit  in  transfer  will  not  be  given  until  the  stu- 
dent has  earned  twenty  (20)  semester  hours  of  credit  at  Boston  College 
Intown. 

An  applicant  for  advanced  standing  must  file  the  following: 

1.  An  official  transcript,  including  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal, 
which  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Registrar  of  Boston  College  Intown  by 
way  of  direct  transit  from  the  office  of  the  Dean  or  Registrar  of  the 
College  previously  attended.  Personal  presentation  of  such  records  by  the 
applicant  will  not  be  accepted  as  official. 

2.  An  official  and  complete  statement  of  entrance  credits  and  con- 
ditions. 

EDUCATION  OF  VETERANS 

Boston  College  is  approved  by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  edu- 
cation and  training  of  veterans  under  the  various  veterans'  laws: 

Public  Law    346 — 78th  Congress  -  Servicemen's  Readjustment   Act 
of  1944. 

Public  Law  5  50 — 82nd  Congress  -  Veterans'  Readjustment  Assistance 
Act  of  1952. 

All  veterans  entering  Boston  College  Intown  under  Public  Law  346 
must  obtain  an  original  or  supplemental  certificate  of  eUgibility  from 
the  Veterans  Administration  and  present  it  to  the  school  office  at  the 
time  of  registration. 

All  veterans  who  are  eligible  for  training  under  PubHc  Law  5  50 
are  advised  to  consult  the  Dean  regarding  final  vocational  objective  and 
degree  desired  before  applying  for  benefits  under  this  law.  Veterans  of 
the  Korean  War  are  personally  responsible  for  all  tuition  and  fees. 

Veterans  who  fail  to  present  a  certificate  must  make  the  regular 
tuition  payment  at  the  time  of  registration.  Payments  will  be  refunded 
after  the  certificate  has  been  submitted  and  approval  has  been  received 
from  the  Veterans  Administration. 

DEGREES 

Bachelor  of  Arts  with  major  in  Economics,  English  or  Social 
Sciences. 

Bachelor  of  Science  with  major  in  Economics,  Social  Sciences  or 
English. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Administration  with  major  in 
Accounting  or  General  Business. 

Associate  in  Arts.  This  degree  will  be  awarded  to  those  who  com- 
plete satisfactorily  the  first  three  years  of  the  prescribed  A.B.,  B.S.,  or 
B.S.B.A.  programs. 
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PRE-LEGAL  REQUIREMENTS 

Students  may  meet  academic  requirements  for  admission  to  Boston 
College  Law  School  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  three-quarters 
of  any  of  the  degree  programs  at  Boston  College  Intown. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

A  limited  number  of  applicants,  who  cannot  meet  the  requirements 
for  admission  as  regular  students,  may  be  accepted  as  special  students,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Admissions.  Special  students  must 
take  courses  under  the  same  standards  and  conditions  as  regular  students. 

AUDITORS 

A  limited  number  of  persons  who  desire  to  register  for  particular 
courses,  without  being  candidates  for  a  degree,  may  be  admitted  as 
auditors,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Admissions.  Auditors  are 
not  required  to  take  examinations,  and  collegiate  credit  will  not  be  given 
for  such  work. 

The  fee  for  auditing  a  course  is  $10.00  per  semester  hour.  Auditors 
do  not  pay  Library  or  Student  Activity  fees.  Auditors  viust  make  full 
semester  payment  of  the  tjiition  and  registration  fee  on  the  day  of  registra- 
tion.   No  refunds  are  made  to  auditors. 

STUDENT  RESPONSIBILITY 

Each  student  has  the  responsibility  of  being  thoroughly  informed 
about  the  regulations  of  the  College  as  outlined  in  this  bulletin  and  other 
regulations  and  announcements  posted  on  the  College  Bulletin  Board. 

REGISTRATION 

September  6  -  September  9 — 1:00-4:00  P.M.  and   5:00-9:00  P.M. 

September  10 — 9:00  A.M.  -  12:00  Noon. 

January  3  -  January  14 — Registration  period  for  second  semester  for 
all  students.  New  registrants  must  pay  one-half  the  semester  tuition  and 
fees  on  the  day  they  register. 

ANNUAL  EXPENSE  REQUIREMENTS 
GENERAL  FEES 

Each  course  per  semester  hour  credit  $  14.00 

Prescribed  group  program  for  full  time  students  (each  year)  240.00 

Auditors,  per  semester  hour  10.00 

Registration:   First  registration  (not  refundable)   5.00 

Each  succeeding  one  (not  refundable)   2.00 

Late  registration   (not  refundable)   2.00 

Library   (not  refundable)   5.00 

Library    (intersession  -  not  refundable)    2.00 

Student  Activity  (not  refundable)    5.00 
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SPECIAL  FEES 

Entrance   Examination   $  5.00 

Change  of  Registration 3.00 

Condition  Examination  5.00 

Absentee  Examination  5.00 

Certificates,  Marks,  etc.  '•'  1.00 

Laboratory  15.00 

Graduation:   Bachelor's  degree  10.00 

Associate  in  Arts  degree  10.00 

Deferred  payment  5.00 

{These  fees  are  not  refundable) 

* — No  transcript  will  be  sent  from  the  Registrar's  Office  during  periods 
of  Final  Examinations  and  Registration. 

Holders  of  scholarships  are  not  exempt  from  the  payment  of  Regis- 
tration, Library,  Student  Activity  and  Laboratory  fees  at  the  time 
prescribed.  On  the  day  of  registration,  students  must  pay  the  Registra- 
tion, Student  Activity,  Library  fees,  (and  Laboratory  fee  if  prescribed) , 
plus  one-fourth  of  the  annual  tuition. 

The  balance  of  the  tuition  is  payable  in  three  equal  installments  on 
or  before  the  dates  in  the  Academic  Calendar.  Failure  to  meet  the  tuition 
obhgations  on  the  dates  assigned  incurs  a  fee  of  $5.00  for  deferred  pay- 
ments. 

Auditors  are  required  to  pay  the  full  semester  tuition  and  the  registra- 
tion fee  at  the  time  of  registration.   No  refunds  are  made  to  auditors. 

Special  students  who  register  for  more  than  four  semester  hours  credit 
are  required  to  pay  the  Library  and  Student  Activity  fees. 

Any  arrangements  for  payments  of  tuition  other  than  that  listed 
must  be  approved  by  the  Dean  and  no  student  will  be  admitted  to  either 
the  mid-term  or  final  examination  unless  all  financial  obligations  have 
been  satisfied. 

OFFICE  HOURS  FOR  PAYMENT 

1.  Monday  of  each  week. 

2.  Entire  week  preceding  listed  payment  date.    (cf.  Academic  Cal- 
endar. 

3.  Registration  Week. 

N.  B. — Payment  by  mail  is  encouraged.  Checks  and  money  orders  for  the 
exact  indebtedness  only  will  be  honored. 

WITHDRAWAL  FROM  COURSES  AND  REFUNDS 

A  student  who  withdraws  from  any  courses  must  notify  the  Office 
of  the  Registrar  in  writing.  Withdrawal  from  the  course  will  become  ef- 
fective as  of  the  date  on  which  the  Office  receives  the  notice.  This  date 
also  applies  to  refunds.    In  default  of  such  notice,  refund  on  tuition  can- 
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not  be  expected.  Failure  to  conform  to  this  regulation  is  prejudicial  to 
honorable  dismissal  as  well  as  to  readmission  to  the  College.  Ceasing  to 
attend  class  does  not  constitute  withdrawal. 

Fees  are  not  refundable.  If  a  student  gives  written  notice  of  with- 
drawal before  the  expiration  of  the  first  two  weeks  of  class,  two-thirds 
of  the  first  quarter's  tuition  will  be  refunded;  before  expiration  of  third 
week  of  class,  one- third;  and  after  the  first  three  weeks  of  class,  no  refund 
will  be  granted. 

APPROVAL  OF  PROGRAMS 

Students  enrolled  at  Boston  College  Intown  as  candidates  for  a  de- 
gree must  follow  a  curriculum  prescribed  by  the  College. 

Such  students  will  not  be  permitted  to  follow  courses  in  any  other 
college  at  the  same  time  without  the  permission  of  the  Dean.  Those  who 
are  not  candidates  for  a  Boston  College  degree  are  not  included  in  this 
proscription. 

ABSENCE  FROM  CLASS 

Absences  are  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  lectures  for  any 
course  for  the  current  semester.  Certified  excuses  must  be  filed  with  the 
Registrar  immediately  on  return  to  classes,  not  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 
Absences  in  excess  of  10  per  cent  may  disqualify  the  student  from  receiv- 
ing credit  for  the  course. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Written  examinations  are  held  at  the  close  of  each  semester  on  the 
subject  matter  completed  in  that  semester.  Students  who  fail  to  receive 
a  passing  grade  of  60%  in  the  semester  examination,  but  who  have  re- 
ceived a  passing  grade  for  their  class  work,  are  allowed  to  take  a  condition 
examination.  The  marks  for  a  condition  examination  is  never  more  than 
a  passing  grade  of  60%.  Absence  from  a  condition  examination  auto- 
matically results  in  a  deficiency  and  the  entire  course  must  be  repeated. 

Students  who  have  not  received  a  passing  grade  of  60%  in  class 
work,  tests,  recitations,  and  assigned  readings,  incur  a  deficiency,  and  are 
not  eligible  to  take  the  semester  examination  in  the  course. 

Students  who  are  absent  from  examinations  may  be  permitted  to 
take  an  absentee  examination  with  the  Dean's  approval  provided  a  cer- 
tified and  acceptable  reason  for  the  absence  is  filed  with  the  Dean  within 
one  week  of  the  incurred  absence.  In  addition,  they  must  file  an  official 
application  to  take  the  absentee  examination.  No  condition  examination 
will  be  allowed  to  students  who  fail  in  their  absentee  examination.  No 
absentee  examination  receives  more  than  60%  without  special  permission 
from  the  Dean. 
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SCHOLASTIC  STANDING 

Degree  students  with  three  failures  in  any  semester  will  be  dropped 
from  the  College  register.  An  over-all  average  of  at  least  C  (70%)  is  re- 
quired for  graduation.  Students  falling  below  this  average  will  be  placed 
on  probation. 

Official  reports  of  the  semester  grades  will  be  mailed  to  each  student. 
Grades  will  not  be  announced  to  the  students  either  privately  or  publicly 
by  professors  without  the  permission  of  the  Dean. 

The  Dean's  List,  published  at  the  end  of  each  semester,  recognizes 
those  students  who  have  high  scholastic  grades.  Ranking  on  the  Dean's 
List  is  determined  as  follows: 

First  Honors,  when  the  semester  average  is  95%  or  over; 

Second  Honors,  when  the  semester  average  is  between  90%  and  94.9%; 

Third  Honors,  when  the  semester  average  is  between  85%  and  89.9%. 

TRANSCRIPTS  OF  RECORDS 

Official  transcripts  of  records  cannot  be  given  to  students  or  grad- 
uates, but  must  be  mailed  directly  to  institutions  or  persons  considering 
the  appHcant  for  admission  or  employment.  The  first  transcript  is  fur- 
nished free.  A  fee  of  one  dollar  is  charged  for  each  additional  copy.  No 
transcripts  are  issued  during  examination  or  registration  periods. 

MODERN  LANGUAGE 

Students  who  have  had  no  high  school  training  in  a  modern  language 
must  begin  one  of  the  elementary  courses  which  are  offered  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages.  Students  who  have  had  two  year's  study  in  high  school 
should  register  for  the  intermediate  courses  in  the  same  language.  Stu- 
dents who  have  had  more  than  two  year's  of  training  in  high  school  may 
register  for  advanced  courses  in  the  same  language.  All  students  may 
begin  work  in  the  elementary  class  of  a  language  other  than  that  which 
they  studied  in  high  school.  The  eight  (8)  required  credits  must  be 
earned  in  the  same  modern  language. 

In  the  Business  program  students  may  receive  permission  to  substi- 
tute for  their  modern  language  requirement. 

SCIENCE 

Every  candidate  for  the  Bachelor's  degree,  with  the  exception  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  the  Business  Administration  program,  will  be  required 
to  earn  six   (6)   semester  hours'  credit  in  Science. 
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ELECTIVES 

In  order  to  give  unity  to  elective  studies,  the  student  should  select 
one  elective  branch  as  a  Major  or  Field  of  Concentration.  In  this  decision 
the  main  factor  should  be  the  student's  prospective  vocation  in  life. 
When  this  choice  has  been  made,  eighteen  (18)  semester  hours  of  in- 
struction must  be  taken  in  the  same  subject.  The  remaining  credits  al- 
lowed in  the  elective  field  may  be  taken  in  the  same  subject  or  in  subjects 
so  closely  allied  as  to  form  a  well  unified  field.  These  courses  must  be  of 
advanced  undergraduate  calibre. 

This  arrangement  of  elective  studies  will  equip  the  student  to  con- 
tinue graduate  studies  in  his  chosen  field.  In  all  cases  it  is  to  be  plainly 
understood  that  whatever  a  student's  Major  may  be,  he  is  always  obliged 
to  follow  the  basic  curriculum  prescribed  for  the  Bachelor's  degree. 

The  following  departments  afford  advanced  undergraduate  courses 
in  which  the  Major  or  Field  of  Concentration  may  be  chosen: 

Economics  Accounting 

English  General  Business 

Social  Sciences 

PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES 

The  following  pages  list  in  detail  the  programs  required  for  each  de- 
gree at  Boston  College  Intown.  It  will  be  noticed  that,  whatever  the  Major 
Elective  Field  may  be,  there  is  a  basic  Liberal  Arts  "core  curriculum" 
program  required  of  all  degree  students. 

THE  LIBERAL  ARTS  COURSES 

The  ideal  of  a  Liberal  Arts  education  is  to  give  a  person  a  genuinely 
rounded  educational  background  underlying  his  specialized  field  of  elec- 
tive study.  American  experiments  in  excessive  electivism  have  already 
made  it  evident  that  such  a  background  is  desirable  and  necessary  if  a 
college  graduate  is  to  have  the  type  of  culture  that  is  needed  for  an 
appreciation  of  the  finer  things  of  life,  and  the  trained  mind  and  mature 
judgments  that  are  required  for  successful  advancement  in  any  business 
or  profession.  Accordingly,  the  Liberal  Arts  core  curriculum  at  Boston 
College  Intown  includes  in  each  program  such  basic  Liberal  Arts  subjects 
as  English  Composition  and  Public  Speaking,  World  Literature,  History 
and  Government,  Fundamental  Sociology  and  Economics,  and  Philosophy 
and  Theology.  The  student  is  thus  trained  to  express  himself  clearly,  cor- 
rectly and  forcefully;  to  understand  human  nature  and  its  problems  from 
his  study  of  great  literature;  to  make  judgments  in  the  light  of  the  wis- 
dom, experience  and  mistakes  of  the  past  which  he  has  learned  from  his 
courses  in  history;  to  understand  the  basic  structure  of  the  society  in 
which  he  lives  from  his  study  of  Government,  Economics  and  Sociology; 
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to  think  clearly  with  a  mind  trained  in  Logic;  and  to  have  a  clear  knowl- 
edge of  ultimate  religious  and  moral  values  from  his  courses  in  Theology 
and  Philosophy.  Upon  this  solid  foundation  of  a  truly  rounded  and  har- 
monious education  the  student  proceeds  to  build  the  specialized  knowledge 
of  his  chosen  elective  field  which  comprises  the  other  half  of  his  college 
program. 

THE  ELECTIVE  PROGRAMS 

Accounting.  The  curriculum  for  students  majoring  in  Account- 
ing is  designed  primarily  to  meet  the  requirements  fixed  by  the  laws  of 
the  various  states  for  those  who  intend  to  practice  as  Certified  PubUc  Ac- 
countants. The  subjects  covered  in  the  American  Institute  of  Accountants 
Examination  form  the  basis  of  the  Accounting  Elective  Field. 

While  the  Accounting  courses  have  been  planned  primarily  for  those 
who  intend  to  enter  public  practice,  they  also  have  great  value  for  those 
who  seek  entrance  into  any  field  of  business  activity.  In  fact,  some 
knowledge  of  Accounting  is  generally  considered  a  pre-requisite  for  suc- 
cess in  almost  any  field  of  Business  and  the  basic  courses  in  Accounting 
are  also  required  for  the  elective  field  of  General  Business  Administration. 

General  Business.  As  we  have  mentioned  above,  this  elective 
field  requires  the  basic  courses  in  Accounting  as  a  foundation.  The  other 
subjects  that  make  up  this  elective  field  are  taken  largely  from  the  fields 
of  Management  and  Marketing  and  include  such  courses  as  Marketing, 
Management,  Advertising,  Retailing,  Statistics,  Administrative  Policies, 
Insurance,  and  Business  Law.  These  subjects  are  carefully  selected  to  give 
the  best  balanced  introduction  to  the  field  of  General  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

Economics.  The  Economics  Department  offers  a  variety  of  courses 
for  students  interested  in  majoring  in  Economics.  This  elective  field  may 
prepare  a  student  to  become  a  professional  economist  through  graduate 
study;  or  it  may  be  used  as  a  practical  background  for  the  study  of  law 
or  further  study  in  some  special  branch  of  Economics  such  as  Labor  or 
Industrial  Relations.  Among  the  elective  courses  offered  in  this  field  are 
such  subjects  as  General  Economics,  Labor  Economics,  Accounting,  Fi- 
nance, Money  and  Banking,  Industrial  Relations,  Government  and  In- 
dustry, and  Public  Finance. 

English.  English  has  always  been  considered  the  mainstay  of  a 
Liberal  Arts  program.  An  elective  program  in  this  field  introduces  the 
student  to  much  of  the  great  literature  of  the  English  language.  The  elec- 
tives  are  arranged  so  that  the  student  will  become  familiar  with  some 
of  the  great  works  of  each  literary  period.  Thus  the  elective  offerings 
include  such  subjects  as  Medieval  English,  Shakespeare,  17th  Century 
Prose  and  Poetry,  The  Age  of  Classicism,  The  Victorian  Period,  Modern 
Prose  and  Poetry,  and  Studies  in  American  Literature.    The  English  pro- 
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gram  is  also  designed  to  give  the  student  a  background  for  graduate  study 
as  many  of  the  EngUsh  students  plan  on  teaching  careers. 

Social  Sciences.  The  Major  field  of  Social  Sciences  is  designed  to 
give  a  rounded  view  of  contemporary  society  from  an  economic  and  so- 
cial viewpoint.  The  program  embraces  the  broader  courses  of  Economics 
and  Sociology,  and  forms  an  excellent  background  for  an  intelligent  Hberal 
arts  view  of  modern  Ufe.  It  includes  such  courses  as  Fundamental  So- 
ciology, Principles  of  Economics,  Criminology,  Social  Problems,  Social 
Ethics,  The  Family,  Government  and  Industry,  Labor  Problems  and  In- 
ternational Relations. 

Pre-Legal.  Most  Law  Schools  prefer  that  there  should  be  no 
specific  under- graduate  pre-legal  program  that  undertakes  to  teach  law 
expressly  through  such  courses  as  "Business  Law",  "Commercial  Law"  or 
"Corporation  Law".  Law  School  authorities  advise  a  sound  pre-legal  lib- 
eral arts  education.  Students  may  meet  the  academic  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  Law  School  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  three-fourths 
of  any  of  the  degree  programs  at  Boston  College  Intown,  with  a  major 
Elective  field  in  any  of  the  electives  Usted  above.  Since  the  minimum  re- 
quirement for  admission  to  Law  Schools  has  been  raised  to  three-fourths  of 
a  college  program,  it  is  generally  considered  advisable  for  a  sttident  to 
complete  his  college  program  and  receive  his  degree. 
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DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  following  tables  represent  the  number  of  semester  hours  credit 
which  must  be  acquired  in  each  subject  of  the  prescribed  curriculum  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor. 

The  normal  time  for  completion  of  the  prescribed  program  is  six 
years,  with  twenty  semester  hours  credit  per  year.  This  time  may  be  re- 
duced to  five  years  by  those  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  the  Summer 
Day  Session  or  the  Summer  Evening  Intersession. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Bachelor  of  Science 

(Major:  Economics,  English  (Major:  Economics,  English 

and  Social  Sciences)  and  Social  Sciences) 

Subject  Credits  Subject  Credits 

Philosophy    22  Philosophy    22 

EngUsh  12  English  12 

Latin  12  Social  Science  12 

History:  European  History  12  History:  European  History 12 

History:   United  States  4  Plistory:  United  States  4 

Modem  Language 8  Modern  Language 8 

Science    6  Mathematics  4 

Theology 12  Science 6 

Electives  32  Theology 12 

Electives  28 


Total 


120 


Total 


120 


Bachelor  of  Science 

IN 

Business  Administration 
(Major:  Accounting) 
Subject  Credits 

Philosophy    22 

English   12 

History  4 

'■"Modem  Language  or 

Social  Science  8 

Mathematics  4 

Theology 12 

Economics    8 

Finance 4 

Law 6 


Accounting 


Bachelor  of  Science 

IN 

Business  Administration 
(Major:  General  Business) 
Subject  Credits 

Philosophy    22 

English   12 

History    4 

'"'Modern  Language  or 

Social  Science  8 

Mathematics  4 

Theology    12 

Economics    8 

Finance 4 

Law 6 

40      General  Business 40 


Total    1 2  0  Total    1 2  0 

Students  are  awarded  the  degree  of  Associate  in  Arts  after  the  completion  of  the 
first  three  years  (60  credits)  of  the  degree  program. 

'^Change  in  Modern  Language  requirement  applies  only  to  students  enrolled  as  of 
September  1954. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 
IN  ECONOMICS,  ENGLISH  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 


First  Year 


First  Semester 


En  1,  3 

Lt   1   

Mod  Lang 

Hs  1  

Th  1  


Second  Semester 


3  En  2,  3  3 

2  Lt  2 2 

2  Mod  Lang  2 

2  Hs  2  2 

1  Th  2  1 


10 


10 


First  Semester 


En  4,  21  . 
Lt  21  .--.- 
Mod  Lang 
Hs  21  -_.. 
Th  21  .-_. 


Second  Year 


Second  Semester 


3  En  4,  22  3 

2  Lt   22  2 

2  Mod  Lang 2 

2  Hs  22  2 

1  Th  22  1 


10 


10 


First  Semester 


Lt   31   -- 

PI  31 

Hs  31  -- 
Electives  - 
Th  31  -- 


Third  Year 


Second  Semester 


2  Lt  32 2 

3  PI  32 3 

2      Hs  32  2 

.  2      Electives  2 

.  1      Th  32  1 

10  10 


First  Semester 

PI  41,  43  

Hs  111  

Electives 

Th  41  


Fourth  Year 

Second  Semester 

3  PI  42,  44  3 

2  Hs  112  2 

4  Electives  4 

1  Th  42  1 


10 


10 
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First  Semester 


Pi  51     -. 

Bi  51  

Electives 
Th  51  - 


Fifth  Year 


.  2 
.  3 
.  4 
.   1 

10 


Second  Semester 


PI  52 

Bi  52  - 
Electives 
Th  52  _„ 


...  2 

_  3 

...  4 

-  1 


10 


First  Semester 


Sixth  Year 


PI  61  3 

Electives  : 6 

Th  61  1 


10 


Second  Semester 


PI  62  

Electives 
Th  62  _-_ 


.  3 
.  6 

.  1 

10 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
IN  ECONOMICS,  ENGLISH  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 


First  Year 


First  Semester 


Second  Semester 


En   1,   3   3  En  2,  3  3 

Sc   1   2  Sc   2   2 

Mod  Lang 2  Mod  Lang   2 

Hs  1  2  Hs  2  2 

Th  1  1  Th  2  1 


10 


10 


Second  Year 


First  Semester 


En  4,   21   3 

Ec  21   2 

Mod   Lang   2 

Hs  21  2 

Th  21  1 


Second  Semester 


En  4,  22  3 

Ec  22  2 

Mod  Lang 2 

Hs  22  2 

Th  22  1 


10 


10 
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Thibj>  Year 


First  Semester 

Sc  31  2 

PI  31   3 

Hs  31  2 

Electives  2 

Th  31  1 


Second  Semester 

Sc   32   2 

PI  32  3 

Hs  32  2 

Electives 2 

Th  32  1 


10 


10 


Fourth  Year 


First  Semester 

PI  41,  43  3 

Mt  41  2 

Electives  4 

Th  41  1 


Second  Semester 

PI  42,  44  3 

Mt  42  2 

Electives  4 

Th  42  1 


10 


10 


Fifth  Year 


First  Semester 

PI  51  2 

Bi  5 1 3 

Electives  4 

Th  51  1 


Second  Semester 

PI  52 2 

Bi  52  3 

Electives  4 

Th  52  1 


10 


10 


Sixth  Year  * 


First  Semester 

PI   61   __„. 3 

Electives  4 

Hs  111  2 

Th  61  1 


Second  Semester 

PI  62  3 

Electives  4 

Hs  112  2 

Th  62  1 


10 


10 


195  5-5  6  only.    Sixth  year  students  will  take  Mt  41-42  ;;/  place  of  Hs  111-112. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

IN  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

(Major:  Accounting) 


First  Semester 

En   1,  3  

Ac  1  

Mod  Lang  or  Sc  1  

Mt  1  

Th  1  


First  Year 

Second  Semester 

_..-  3  En  2,  3  3 

2  Ac  2  2 

2  Mod  Lang  or  Sc  2 2 

2  Mt  2  2 

1  Th  2  1 


10 


10 


Second  Year 


First  Semester 

En  4,  21  3 

Ac  21  2 

Mod  Lang  or  Sc  31  2 

Hs  111  2 


Second  Semester 

En  4,  22  3 

Ac  22  2 

Mod  Lang  or  Sc  32  2 

Hs  112  2 


Th  21  1      Th  22 


1 


10 


10 


Third  Year 


F/r5/  Semester 

Ac  31  2 

PI  31  3 

Ec  21  2 

Bus  Elective  2 

Th  31  1 


Second  Semester 

Ac  32  2 

PI  32 3 

Ec  22  2 

Bus  Elective  2 

Th  32  1 


10 


10 


Fourth  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Ac  41  2  Ac  42  2 

PI  41,  43  3  PI  42,  44  3 

Ec  31  2  Ec  32  2 

Law  41  2  Law  42  2 

Th  41  1  Th  42  1 


10 


10 
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Fifth  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Ac  51  3  Ac  52  3 

PI   51    2  PI  52  2 

Ec  41  2  Ec  42  2 

Law  51  2  Bus  Elective 2 

Th  51  . 1  Th  52  . l-_..„ 1 

10  10 

Sixth  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Ac  111  2  Ac  112  2 

Ac  121  2  Ac  122  2 

PI   61    3  PI  62    3 

Stat  61  2  Stat  62  2 

Th  61  1  Th  62  1 

10  10 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

IN  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

(Major:  General  Business) 

First  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

En  1,  3  3  En  2,  3  3 

Ac  1  2  Ac  2  2 

Mod  Lang  or  Sc  1  2  Mod  Lang  or  Sc  2  2 

Mt  1  2  Mt  2  2 

Th  1  1  Th  2  1 

10  10 

Second  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

En  4,  21  3  En  4,   22   3 

Ac  21  2  Ac  22  2 

Mod  Lang  or  Sc  31  2  Mod  Lang  or  Sc  32  2 

Hs  111  2  Hs  112  2 

Th  21  1  Th  22  1 

10  10 
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Third  Year 


First  Semester 


Ac  31  2 

PI   31    3 

Ec  21  2 

Bus.  Elective 2 

Th  31    -:- 1 


Second  Semester 


Ac  32  2 

PI  32  .  3 

Ec  22  2 

Bus.   Elective  2 

Th  32  1 


10 


10 


Fourth  Year 


First  Semester 


PI  41,  43  -: - - 3 

Bus.  Elective 2 

Ec  31  2 

Law  41  2 

Th  41  . 1 


Second  Semester 


PI  42,  44 3 

Bus.  Elective 2 

Ec  32  2 

Law  42  2 

Th  42  ,. 1 


10 


10 


Fifth  Year 


First  Semester 


PI  51  2 

Bus.  Elective 3 

Ec  41  2 

Law    51    2 

Th  51  1 


Second  Semester 


PI  52  . 2 

Bus.  Elective  5 

Ec  42  2 

Th    52    1 


10 


10 


First  Semester 


Sixth  Year 


PI  61   3 

Bus.  Elective 2 

Bus.  Elective  2 

Stat  61   2 

Th  61  1 


Second  Semester 


PI  62   3 

Bus.  Elective  2 

Bus.  Elective  2 

Stat  62  2 

Th  62  - 1 


10 


10 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 
ACCOUNTING 

Ac  1 — Elementary  Accounting  I. 

This  course  acquaints  the  student  with  the  basic  principles  necessary 
for  an  understanding  of  the  books  and  records  of  business.  The  com- 
plete bookkeeping  cycle  is  studied  in  detail;  journalizing,  posting,  clos- 
ing the  books  and  the  preparation  of  the  financial  statements. 

First  semester 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Tuesday— 6:30-  8:20 

Ac  2 — Elementary  Accounting  II. 

A  continuation  of  Elementary  Accounting  I.  Accounting  for  the 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  operations  of  the  individual  proprietor- 
ship, the  partnership  and  the  corporation. 

Second  semester 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Tuesday— 6:30-  8:20 

Ac  21 — Intermediate  Accounting  I. 

The  preparation  of  financial  statements  with  a  detailed  analysis  of 
assets  and  liabilities,  their  presentation  and  valuation.  Constant  prac- 
tice is  given  in  applying  accounting  principles  to  multiple  and  varied 
problems. 

First  semester 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Tuesday— 7:30  -9:20. 

Ac  22 — Intermediate  Accounting  U. 

The  detailed  study  of  the  corporate  statements  begun  in  Intermediate 
Accounting  I  is  continued  with  emphasis  on  the  analysis  of  compara- 
tive financial  statements. 

Second  semester 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Tuesday— 7:30  -  9:20. 

Ac  31 — Advanced  Accounting  I. 

This  course  presents  such  specialized  phases  of  financial  accounting 
as  installments,  consignments,  liquidation  of  partnerships,  insurance  and 
fire  loss. 

First  semester 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Tuesday— 7:30  -  9:20. 
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Ac  32 — Advanced  Accounting  II. 

A  sequel  to  Advanced  Accounting  I  with-  emphasis  on  accounting 
for  estates  and  trusts,  mergers  and  consoKdations. 
Second  semester 
Two  semester  hours  credit 
Tuesday— 7:30-9:20. 

Ac  41-42 — Managerial  Cost  Analysis  and  Control. 

This  course  provides  a  complete  coverage  of  cost  techniques  as  re- 
lated to  material,  labor  and  manufacturing  expense.  Each  topic  is  ap- 
proached from  the  viewpoint  of  what  management  may  expect  and 
secure  from  a  particular  cost  method  and  how  cost  information  can  be 
used  in  directing  business  activities  in  forming  policies  and  in  pro- 
jecting future  operational  plans. 

Two  semesters 

Four  semester  hours  credit 

Monday— 7:30-9:20. 

Ac  51 — Advanced  Accounting  III. 

This  course  emphasizes  consoUdations,  mergers,  refinancing  and  state- 
ment analysis. 

First  semester 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Tuesday— 7:30  -9:20. 

Ac  52 — Accounting  Problems. 

This   course   continues    the   subject   matter   of   Accounting    51    and 
studies  the  field  of  financial  accounting. 
Second  semester 
Two  semester  hours  credit 
Tuesday— 7:30-9:20. 

Ac  5  3-54 — Statement  Analysis. 

This  course  emphasizes  the  methods  used  in  the  analysis  of  corpora- 
tion statement,  reports,  and  supplementary  date.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  analysis  from  the  standpoint  of  an  investor  rather  than  that 
of  management.  Studies  of  the  character  and  importance  of  each  item 
in  the  financial  statement  of  various  types  of  organization,  such  as, 
railroads,  banks  and  public  utilities,  are  made. 

Two  semesters 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Tuesday — 6:30-7:20. 
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Ac   111 — Auditing  I. 

This  course  presents  auditing  theory  and  procedure.    Subjects   dis- 
cussed are  as  follows:  professional  ethics,  relationship  with  the  client, 
typical  audits,  the  preparation  of  working  papers  and  reports.   The  first 
term  emphasizes  the  audit  of  cash,  receivables,  securities  and  inventories. 
First  sevtester 
Two  semester  hours  credit 
Monday — 7:30  -  9:20. 

Ac  112 — Auditing  II. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Auditing  I.  The  second  term  em- 
phasizes the  audit  of  fixed  assets,  other  assets,  liabilities,  capital  stock, 
surplus  and  reserves. 

Second  sevtester 

Two  semester  hottrs  credit 

Monday — 7:30  -  9:20. 

Ac  121 — Tax  Accounting  I. 

This  course  presents  a  comprehensive  study  of  Federal  and  Massa- 
chusetts tax  laws  and  the  reports  and  accounting  records  required 
thereby.  Constant  practice  in  the  appUcation  of  tax  principles  to  spe- 
cific problems  is  sustained  throughout  the  course.  Included  subjects  are 
exclusions,  inclusions,  capital  gains  and  losses,  and  deductions. 

First  semester 

Two  sem^ester  hours  credit 

Friday— 7:30-9:20. 

Ac  122 — Tax  Accounting  II. 

This  course  continues  the  study  begun  in  Tax  Accounting  I.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  the  proper  preparation  of  tax  reports  for  indivi- 
dual proprietorships,  partnerships,  corporations  and  fiduciaries. 

Second  semester 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Friday— 7:30  -  9:20 


ART 

Art  1 — Appreciation  of  Art. 

A  study  of  the  great  works  of  art  from  the  Egyptian  to  the  con- 
temporary period. 

Two  semesters 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Wednesday — 6:30  -  7:20. 
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ECONOMICS 

Ec  11-12 — American  Economic  History. 

Development  of  economic  life  in  the  United  States:  agriculture,  in- 
dustry, commerce  and  trade,  public  utilities,  banking  and  other  insti- 
tutions. 

Two  semesters 

Four  semester  hotirs  credit 

Tuesday— 6:30-  8:20. 

Ec  21 — Principles  of  Economics  I. 

Foundations  and  basic  concepts  and  terms  of  the  Science  of  Eco- 
nomics and  its  relation  to  Ethics;  factors  of  production;  forms  of  the 
business  enterprise;  price   formation  under  various   market  situations; 
functional  and  personal  distribution  of  income;  large  scale  organiza- 
tion; combination,  monopoly  and  unfair  competition. 
First  semester 
Two  semester  hours  credit 
Monday— 7:30-9:20. 

Ec  22 — Principles  of  Economics  II. 

Trade  unions,  unemployment,  social  security;  money,  banking,  busi- 
ness cycles;  Government  borrowing  and  creation  of  national  income; 
public  finance;  agricultural  and  transportation  problems;  interregional 
and  international  trade,  international  economic  policy. 
Second  semester 
Two  semester  hours  credit 
Monday — 7:30  -  9:20. 

Ec  31-32 — ^MoNEY  and  Banking. 

This  course  considers  basic  monetary  and  banking  concepts,  theories 
of  the  value  of  money,  principles  of  commercial  banking,  bank  reserves 
and  the  limitations  of  deposit  creation. 

Two  seTuesters 

Fotir  semester  hours  credit 

Friday— 7:30  -9:20. 

Ec  41-42 — Corporation  Finance. 

A  general  course  which  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  prob- 
lems of  acquiring  and  administering  the  funds  of  a  modern  business. 
The  forms  of  business  organizations;  the  instruments  of  corporate  fi- 
nance.   The  work  of  the  promoter;   the  several  instruments  used  for 
obtaining  funds;  the  problems  of  expansion  and  reorganization. 
Two  semesters 
Four  semester  hours  credit 
Not  offered  195  5-56. 
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Ec  43-44 — Public  Finance. 

Public  expenditures;  theory  and  incidence  of  taxation;  public  rev- 
enues; examination  of  the  various  kinds  of  federal,  state  and  local  taxes; 
public  debt  and  its  administration;  fiscal  administration  and  the  budget; 
fiscal  policy. 

Two  semesters 

Four  semester  hours  credit 

Monday — 7:30  -  9:20. 

Ec  61 — Economic  Statistics  I. 

This  course  presents  a  discussion  of  the  theory  and  statistical  tech- 
niques best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  business.  Constant  references  are 
cited  from  all  phases  of  business  activity. 

First  semester 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Wednesday— 7:30  -  9:20. 

Ec  62 — Economics  Statistics  II. 

This  course  follows  Business  Statistics  I.  and  emphasizes  the  practical 
use  of  statistical  technique  through  constant  appUcation  of  these  tech- 
niques to  actual  business  problems. 

Second  semester 

Two  sem^ester  hours  credit 

Wednesday— 7:30  -  9:20. 

Ec   101-102 — Foreign  Trade. 

Development  of  the  history  and  theoretical  framework  of  trade  be- 
tween nationals  and  nations;  investigation  of  the  balance  of  current 
and  capital  accounts,  the  foreign  exchange  markets,  and  the  various 
long-run  institutional  checkmates  on  disequiUbria,  as  the  International 
Bank  and  Monetary  Fund;  survey  of  the  current  short-run  adjustment 
programs,  as  the  Marshall  Plan,  Mutual  Security,  and  Point  Four. 

Two  seff testers 

Four  semester  hours  credit 

Friday — 7:30  -  9:20. 

Ec  105-106 — Government  and  Business. 

The  constitutional  power  and  role  of  the  government  in  protecting, 
controlling  and  regulating  various  aspects  of  economic  activities;  busi- 
ness enterprises,  labor,  agriculture,  public  utilities,  transportation  and 
financial  institutions. 

Two  semesters 

Four  semester  hours  credit 

Wednesday — 7:30  -  9:20. 
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Ec  112-113 — Labor  Economics  I  and  II. 

A  discussion  of  broad  national  problems  of  unemployment,  insecurity, 
distribution  of  income,  industrial  accidents,  occupational  diseases,  age 
discrimination  and  sub-standard  workers.  The  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems as  offered  by  Labor  Organizations  and  by  employers  and  the  public 
policy  of  the  State  as  expressed  in  current  labor  laws. 

Two  semesters 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Wednesday— 6:30  -  7:20. 

Not  offered  1955-56. 

Ec  115-11 6 — Modern  Economic  Problems. 

Consideration  of  international  cartels,  the  relation  of  American  busi- 
ness to  world-wide  combinations  in  Industry  and  Agriculture. 
Two  semesters 
Four  semester  hours  credit 
Friday— 7:30-9:20. 
Not  offered  195  5-56. 

Ec  117 — Makers  of  American  Industry. 

A  study  is  made  of  the  lives,  motivating  influences,  ideas  and  ideals 
of  12  outstanding  American  industrialists  including  Carnegie,  Rocke- 
feller, Harriman,  Mellon,  Vanderbilt,  Ford  and  J.  P.  Morgan.  The 
actions  and  beliefs  of  these  men  are  analyzed  from  the  viewpoint  of 
their  impact  on  the  social,  political  and  economic  structure  of  the 
United  States. 

Second  semester  only 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Thursday— 7:30-9:20. 

Ec  121-122 — Elements  and  Practice  of  Collective  Bargaining. 
The  origin,  ideal  and  history  of  collective  bargaining:  workshop 
methods  of  negotiating  union  management  and  security  clauses;  griev- 
ance procedure;  seniority  clauses;  etc.  Stress  will  be  laid  upon  processes 
of  effectively  solving  grievances  and  on  conciliation  and  arbitration 
techniques. 

Two  semesters 

Four  semester  hours  credit 

Not  offered  195  5-56. 

Ec  123-124 — Labor  Problems  and  Industrial  Relations. 

This  course  stresses  the  psychological  and  the  social  elements  of 
labor-management  problems.  Attention  will  be  paid  to  psychological 
attitudes  of  labor  and  management  and  the  social  goals  of  both.  Union 
poUcies  and  practices;  management  policies  and  practices  for  wages  and 
technological  change  will  be  studied.  The  labor  monopoly  charge  will 
be  examined. 

Two  semesters 

Four  semester  hours  credit 

Wednesday — 7:30  -  9:20. 
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Ec  126 — Stock  Market. 

A  survey  course  dealing  with  the  nature  and  operations  of  securities, 
markets,  and  the  more  important  aspects  of  investment  analysis.  The 
economic  and  social  functions  of  the  securities  markets  are  stressed. 
The  relationship  between  investor  and  broker  is  studied.  The  impor- 
tant type  of  investment  plans  are  analyzed  and  evaluated.  Special  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  regulation  of  securities  markets  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Second  semester  only 
Two  semester  hours  credit 
Monday— 7:30-9:20. 


EDUCATION 


Ed  32 — Major  Logic. 


A  philosophical  study  and  defense  of  human  knowledge.  A  critical 
examination  of  various  theories  of  knowledge;  the  nature,  sources  and 
criteria  of  Truth;  the  study  of  the  sources  of  certitude;  and  the  de- 
fense of  the  Scholastic  position  of  Moderate  Realism  against  the  Skep- 
tical, Kantian  and  Idealist  schools. 

Second  semester 
Three  semester  hours  credit 
Tuesday— 6:30-  7:20. 
Thursday— 7:30-9:20. 

Ed  52 — Advanced  Psychology. 

A  philosophical  study  of  human  life;  the  sensitive,  intellectual  and 
appetitive  faculties  of  man  with  emphasis  on  the  nature  of  human 
cognition  and  the  freedom  of  the  human  will. 

Second  semester 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Monday  and  Friday — 6:30  -  7:20. 

Ed  62 — Special  Ethics. 

An  application  of  fundamental  moral  principles  to  specific  situations. 
Man's  rights  and  obligations  in  various  circumstances  which  affect  his 
life  as  an  individual  and  as  a  social  being. 

Second  semester 
Three  semester  hours  credit 
Tuesday— 7:30-9:20. 
Friday — 6:30  -  7:20. 
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Ed  111 — History  of  Education  in  the  United  States. 

This  course  will  trace  the  development  of  the  American  school,  both 
pubHc  and  private,  from  its  colonial  and  other  origins  to  its  present 
position  in  American  society. 

There  will  be  a  consideration  of  such  topics  as:  the  contributions  of 
European  and  American  educators,  the  evolutions  of  new  types  of 
schools,  the  interaction  of  democracy  and  education,  and  current  trends 
in  American  education. 

First  semester 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Not  offered  1955-56. 

Ed   101-102 — ^Philosophy  of  Education. 

This  course  considers  fundamental  educational  problems:  the  nature 
of  the  learner,  the  agencies  responsible  for  education,  the  rights  of 
parents,  Church  and  State  regarding  education,  and  the  philosophical 
aspects  of  curriculum  and  methodology. 

Two  semesters 

Four  sequester  hours  credit 

Friday — 7:30-  9:20. 

Ed  114 — Methods  and  Materials  in  Secondary  Education. 

This  course  will  analyze  methodology  as  applied  to  the  secondary 
schools,  the  use  of  traditional  and  modern  methods;  the  types  of  learn- 
ing activities;  the  importance  of  planning  assignments;  the  techniques 
of  the  unit  procedure;  the  evaluation  of  teaching  results.  The  use  of 
textbooks,  community  resources,  visual  aids  and  other  materials  will  be 
examined. 

Second  semester 

Two  semester  hotirs  credit 

Not  offered  195  5-56. 

Ed  115 — Method  and  Materials  in  Elementary  Education. 

This  course  will  present  a  discussion  of  effective  methods  in  the  ele- 
mentary field,   from   the   standpoint  of  objectives;    the   selection;   or- 
ganization and  grade  placement  of  subject  matter;  individual  differ- 
ences; teaching  aids;  evaluation. 
Second  semester 
Two  semester  hours  credit 
Not  offered  195  5-56. 

Ed  141-142 — Educational  Psychology. 

The  psychological  study  of  the  nature,  characteristics  and  operative 
forces  of  learning.  The  course  is  designed  to  provide  for  the  prospec- 
tive teacher  a  solid  psychological  basis  for  classroom  methodology. 

Two  semesters 

Two  sevtester  hours  credit 

Tuesday— 6:30-7:20. 
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Ed  143 — ^Psychology  of  Personality. 

The  fundamentals  of  personality  as  an  integrative,  normal  individual, 
the  contributions  of  various  biological  and  social  sciences  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  personality.  Constitutional  bases,  social  learning,  values 
interests,  attitudes;  emphasis  on  basis  of  understanding  of  the  normal 
individual. 

Two  semesters 

Four  semester  hours  credit 

Section  I. — Thursday — 7:30  -  9:20. 

Section  II. — Saturday — 10:50  a.m.  -  12:30  p.m. 

Ed  145 — The  Pupil,  Teacher,  and  Curriculum  of  the  Secondary 
School. 

A  study  of  the  modern  secondary  school,  emphasizing  the  nature 
of  the  pupil  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  teacher  as  related  to  the 
curriculum.  Critical  consideration  will  be  given  to  traditional,  inte- 
grated, and  progressive  curricula. 

Two  semesters 

Four  semester  hours  credit 

Wednesday— 7:30  -  9:20. 

Ed  153 — Educational  Tests  and  Measurements. 

The  uses,  administration  and  interpretation  of  educational  achieve- 
ment tests. 

First  semester  only 

Two  sem^ester  hours  credit 

Not  oflfered  195  5-56. 

Ed  154 — Principles  of  Guidance. 

This  is  a  basic  course  which  includes  an  introduction  to  guidance, 
a  study  of  education  viewed  in  the  light  of  guidance  both  in  activities 
and  attitudes,  and  a  discussion  of  the  chief  functions  of  guidance. 

Second  semester  only 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Not  offered  1955-56. 

Ed  156-157 — Clinical  Psychology. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  general  principles  of  human  nature  that 
can  be  derived  from  the  study  of  abnormalities.  Evidence  concerning 
causation  and  the  problems  of  treatment  are  considered. 

Two  semesters 

Four  semester  hours  credit 

Not  offered  195  5-56. 
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Ed  158 — Applied  Psychology. 

The  application  of  psychological  principles  to  data  outside  the  areas 
of  theoretical  psychology  with  special  emphasis  in  the  area  of  business, 
industry,  education,  crime  and  life  adjustment. 
First  semester  only 
Two  semester  hours  credit 
Not  offered  1955-56. 

Ed  159 — Social  Psychology. 

The  principles  of  psychology  appHed  to  the  individual  in  the  social 
situation.  Investigation  of  special  topics  of  groups  and  cultures,  atti- 
tudes, group  and  crowd  behavior,  cooperation,  leadership,  social  learn- 
ing and  motivation. 

Second  semester  only 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Not  offered  195  5-56. 

Ed  160-161 — The  Place  of  Audio-Visual  Aids  in  Education. 

Demonstration  lessons  supplemented  by  discussions  and  readings  will 
acquaint  teachers  directly  with  the  basic  principles  and  approved  prac- 
tices of  audio- visual  instruction.  Specific  information  will  be  presented 
concerning  the  availabiUty  and  employment  of  such  newly  refined 
teaching  aids  as  sound  films,  film  sUdes,  glass  slides,  recordings  and 
broadcasts. 

Two  semesters 

Four  semester  hours  credit 

Saturday — 9:00  a.m.  -  10:40  a.m. 

ENGLISH 

En  1 — Prose  Composition. 

A  study  and  analysis  of  the  basic  principles  of  prose  composition. 
Frequent  written  exercises  based  on  the  precepts  and  readings  studied 
in  class  will  be  required  of  the  students. 

First  sem^ester 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Section    1 — Monday  and  Thursday — 6:30  -  7:20. 

Section  II — Tuesday  and  Thursday — 8:30  -  9:20. 

En  2 — The  Study  of  Poetry. 

A  basic  study  of  the  principles  and  techniques  of  poetry  with  em- 
phasis on  the  understanding  and  humanistic  appreciation  of  poems. 
Second  semester 
Two  sem^ester  hours  credit 

Section    I — Monday  and  Thursday — 6:30  -  7:20. 
Section  II — Tuesday  and  Thursday — 8:30  -  9:20. 
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En  3 — Masterpieces  of  World  Literature  I. 

A  study  of  selected  great  books  representative  of  the  various  cultures 
in  the  development  of  Western  Civilization,  from  Homer  to  Shake- 
speare. A  cultural  study  of  representative  Greek,  Roman,  Medieval 
and  Renaissance  writers. 

Two  semesters 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Not  offered  195  5-56. 

En  4 — Masterpieces  of  World  Literature  IL 

A  continuation  of  English  3  from  Shakespeare  to  Eliot.    A  cultural 
study   of    representative    17th    century.    Neo-classical,   Romantic    and 
Modern  writers. 
Two  semesters 
Two  semester  hours  credit 
Section  I — ^Friday — 6:30-7:20. 
Section  II — Saturday — 9:5  5  -  10:45   a.m. 

The  courses  on  Masterpieces  of  World  Literature  I  and  Masterpieces 
of  World  Literattire  11  are  offered  on  alternate  years. 

En  21 — The  Art  of  Rhetoric  I. 

A   further  study  of  English  prose  composition.    Frequent   exercises 
illustrating  the  principles   and   readings   discussed  in  class  will   be  re- 
quired of  the  student. 
First  Semester 
Two  semester  hours  credit 
Thursday— 7:30  -9:20. 

En  22 — The  Art  of  Rhetoric  II — Public  Speaking. 

A  continuation  of  English  21   with  emphasis  on  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  rhetoric  in  practical  public  speaking.  Selected  plays  of 
Shakespeare  will  also  be  read  in  class  with  emphasis  on  oral  delivery. 
Second  semester 
Two  semester  hours  credit 
Thursday— 7:30  -9:20. 

En   111 — Creative  Writing. 

A  course  in  creative  writing  for  those  who  have  passed  English  I  with 
distinction  or  otherwise  satisfied  the  Professor  of  their  ability  in  ad- 
vanced composition.    The  course  is  conducted  in  conjunction  with  the 
College  Magazine,  The  Stylus,  and  includes  practical  training  in  editing 
and  an  opportunity  for  the  publication  of  articles,  stories  and  poems. 
Second  semester 
One  semester  hour  credit 
By  arrangement. 
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En  121 — History  of  English  Literature  I. 

A  study  of  English  literature  from  Beowulf  through  Chaucer,  the 
Medieval,  Renaissance  and  early  17th  century  periods. 
First  semester 
Two  semester  hours  credit 
Friday— 7:30-9:20. 

En  122 — History  of  English  Literature  IL 

Study  of  English  literature  from   17th  century  through   the  Neo- 
classic,  Romantic,  Victorian  and  Modern  Periods. 
Second  semester 
Two  semester  hours  credit 
Friday— 7:30  -9:20. 

En  123-124 — ^Literary  Criticism. 

The  essential  problems  of  literary  criticism,  with  a  study  of  the  de- 
velopment of  literary  criticism  and  its  application  to  specific  works. 
Two  semesters 
Four  semester  hours  credit 
Friday— 7:30-9:20. 

En  125-26 — Eighteenth  Century  Literature. 

A  survey  of  the  neo-classical  movement,  from  its  triumph  in  the 
Augustan  age  to  its  decline  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  with 
emphasis  on  the  works  of  Pope  and  Johnson.  Attention  will  also  be 
given  to  the  descriptive  poets  and  to  the  first  manifestations  of  ro- 
manticism. 

Two  semesters 

Four  semester  hours  credit 

Not  offered  195  5-56. 

En  131-132 — Contemporary  Drama. 

A  survey  of  the  principal  dramatic  trends  and  writers  in  the  mod- 
ern theatre. 

Two  semesters 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Wednesday— 6:30  -  7:20. 

En  1 3  3 — Studies  in  American  Literature  I. 

This  course  will  consider  the  principal  figures  and  significant  trends 
in  the  development  of  American  Literature  from  Colonial  times  to  the 
beginning  of  the  modern  period.  Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  such 
major  figures  as  Franklin,  Irving,  Cooper,  Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Tho- 
reau,  Melville  and  the  New  England  Poets. 
First  s em-ester 
Two  semester  hours  credit 
Thursday— 7:30-9:20. 
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En   13^1 — Studies  in  American  Literature  II. 

This  course  will  be  a  continuation  of  Studies  in  American  Literature 
I  and  will  discuss  the  principal  figures  in  the  development  of  American 
Literature  from  Walt  Whitman  to  the  present.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  development  of  Modern  Poetry;  the  rise  of  Realism  in 
the  American  Novel;  trends  in  Short  Story  Writing  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  American  Drama. 

Second  semester 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Thursday— 7:30-9:20. 

En  141-142 — Studies  in  Victorian  Literature. 

A  study  of  the  leading  figures  in  Victorian  prose  and  poetry. 
Two  semesters 
Four  semester  hours  credit 
Saturday — 10:45  a.m.  -  12:30  p.m. 

En  145-146 — Shakespeare. 

A  careful  study  of  selected  comedies  and  tragedies.  This  course  em- 
phasizes the  development  of  Shakespeare's  dramatic  art  and  the  plays 
as  Literature. 

Two  semesters 

Four  semester  hours  credit 

Friday— 7:30-9:20. 

En   147-48 — History  of  the  English  Language. 

A  survey  of  the  principles  of  grammar,  pronunciation,  and  usage  of 
current  English.  The  course  will  also  trace  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Language  from  Anglo-Saxon  to  the  present  day. 

Two  sevtesters 

Four  semester  hours  credit 

Wednesday— 7:30  -  9:20. 

En  15  5-156 — Dramatic  Criticism. 

Basic   principles    of   dramatic    criticism.     Practical    application    and 
examples  will  be  made  to  classic  and  contemporary  plays. 
Two  semesters 
Two  semester  hours  credit 
Not  offered  19  5  5-56. 

En   157-15  8 — Romantic  Movement. 

A  survey  of  the  major  Romantic  poets  and  prose  writers  from  Burns 
to  Carlyle.  The  class  will  be  encouraged  to  discuss  the  significance  of 
the  great  works  of  the  Movement  and  to  evaluate  their  contributions 
to  the  making  of  modern  art  and  society. 

Two  semesters 

Four  semester  hours  credit 

Not  offered  19  5  5-56. 
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En   161-162 — Studies  in  Modern  Literature. 

The  study  of  representative  twentieth  century  English  and  Amer- 
ican writers. 

Two  semesters 

Four  semester  hours  credit 

Not  offered  195  5-56. 

HISTORY  AND  GOVERNMENT 

Hs   1 — ^Early  Christian  Civilization. 

A  survey  of  European  history  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
to  the  early  Middle  Ages.    The  lectures  will  discuss  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  Empire;  the  Germanic  invasions;  the  widespread  dissemination  of 
Christianity;  the  rise  of  Monasticism;  the  rise  of  Mohammedanism;  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  by  Charlemagne. 
First  semester 
Two  sevtester  hours  credit 
Monday — 7:30-9:20. 

Hs  2 — The  Middle  Ages. 

A  survey  of  European  history  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  lectures 
will  discuss  the  Empire  under  Charlemagne;  the  rise  of  Feudalism;  the 
Greek  Empire;  the  Crusades;  and  the  beginning  of  NationaUsm. 

Second  semester 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Monday — 7:30  -  9:20. 

Hs  21 — The  Renaissance. 

The  period  from  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century  to  Luther's  revolt 
against  the  Papacy  in  1517. 
First  semester 
Two  semester  hours  credit 
Tuesday— 7:30  -  9:20. 

Hs  22 — The  Reformation  and  Counter-Reformation  Periods. 

A  study  of  the  Reformation  and  the  Counter-Reformation  and  the 
growth  of  the  Colonial  settlements  in  America. 
Second  semester 
Two  semester  hours  credit 
Tuesday— 7:30-9:20. 

Hs  31 — The  Making  of  Modern  Europe. 

European  history  from  the  1 7th  century  to  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
First  semester 
Two  semester  hours  credit 
Monday  and  Thursday — 6:30  -  7:20. 
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Hs  32 — Modern  European  History.   . 

From  the  Industrial  Revolution  to  the  present  time. 
Second  semester 
Two  semester  hours  credit 
Monday  and  Thursday — 6:30    -  7:20. 

Hs  111 — United  States  History  I. 

American  History  from  the  beginning  to  the  Civil  War. 

First  semester 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Monday — 7:30  -  9:20. 

Hs  112 — United  States  History  II. 

American  History  from  the  Civil  War  to  the  present. 
Second  semester 
Two  semester  hours  credit 
Monday — 7:30-9:20. 

Hs  121-122 — ^History  Seminar. 
By  arrangement. 

Gv  111-112 — American  National  Government. 

The  study  of  the  structural  and  functional  aspects  of  American  Na- 
tional Government. 

Two  semesters 

Four  semester  hours  credit 

Not  offered  1955-56. 

Gv  113-114 — State  and  Local  Government. 

The  study  of   the   structural   and   functional   aspects   of   state   and 
local  government. 

Two  semesters 

Four  semester  hours  credit 

Friday— 7:30-9:20. 

These  courses  in  Government  are  offered  on  alternate  years. 

LATIN 

Lt  1 — Selections  From  Lfvy. 

A  study  of  Latin  prose  style.    The  writings  of  Livy. 
First  semester 
Two  semester  hours  credit 
Tuesday— 6:30-  8:20. 
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Lt  2 — Selections  From  Horace  and  Catullus. 

A  study  of  Latin  poetry.    The  poems  of  Horace  and  Catullus. 

Second  semester 

Two  sevtester  hours  credit 

Tuesday— 6:30  -  8:20. 

Lt  21 — Roman  Satire  I. 

A  study  of  Roman  satire.    The  satiric  writings  of  Juvenal,  Lucilius, 
Horace,  Phaedrus  and  Persius. 
First  sevtester 
Two  semester  hours  credit 

Monday — 7:30  -9:20. 

Lt  22 — Roman  Satire  11. 

A  continuation  of  the  study  of  Roman  satire.  The  writings  of  Mar- 
tial. 

Second  semester 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Monday — 7:30  -  9:20. 

Lt  31 — Prose  and  Poetry  of  the  Republic. 

Selected  readings  from  the  writers  of  the  Republic. 

First  Semester 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Not  offered  195  5-56.    Offered  in  alternate  years 

Lt  32 — Prose  and  Poetry  of  the  Empire. 

Selected  readings  from  the  writers  of  the  Empire. 
Second  semester 
Two  sem^ester  hours  credit 

Not  offered  195  5-56.    Offered  in  alternate  years. 

LAW 

Law  41 — Elementary  Business  Law  I. 

A  brief  introductory  survey  of  the  nature  and  sources  of  law.  The 
law  of  contracts,  including  offer  and  acceptance,  consideration,  com- 
petent parties,  illegaUty,  fraud,  mistake  and  duress,  and  performance 
and  discharge. 

First  sem^ester 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Thursday — 6:30-8:20. 
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Law  42 — Elementary  Business  Law  IL 

The  law  of  sales,  including  transfer  of  property  between  buyer  and 
seller,  warranties,  remedies.    The  law  of  negotiable  instruments,  includ- 
ing creation  of  negotiable  instruments,  negotiation,  holder  in  due  course, 
real  and  personal  defenses,  liabilities  of  parties  and  discharge. 
Second  semester 
Two  semester  hours  credit 
Thursday— 6:30-  8:20. 

Law  51 — Advanced  Business  Law. 

The  law  of  partnerships,  including  formation,  partnership  property, 
relation  of  partners  to  one  another  and  to  third  persons,  dissolution. 
The  law  of  corporations,  including  incorporation  and  promotion,  powers 
of  a  corporation,  management  of  a  corporation,  stock  and  transfer  of 
stock,  rights  of  stockholders  and  dissolution. 
First  semester  only 
Two  semester  hours  credit 
Wednesday— 7:30  -  9:20. 

Law  106-107 — Real  Estate. 

The  principles  and  practices  of  brokerage,  management  and  appraisal 
of  real  estate,  as  well  as  financing  real  estate  by  means  of  mortgage 
loans  and  their  repayment. 

Two  semesters 

Four  semester  hours  credit 

Wednesday— 7:30  -  9:20. 

Law  111-112 — Principles  of  Insurance. 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  a  comprehensive  and  systematic 
review  of  the  various  fields  of  insurance  such  as:  life  insurance,  fire 
insurance,  automobile,  fire,  theft,  collision  and  public  liability,  casualty, 
accident  and  health. 

Two  semesters 

Four  semester  hours  credit 

Thursday— 7:30-9:20. 

MANAGEMENT 

Mg  21 — Introduction  to  Industrial  Management. 

The  factors  of  production  are  studied  through  an  examination  of 
raw  materials  supply,  plant  location  and  layout,  power  and  labor.  At- 
tention is  given  to  control  of  quality,  waste,  cost  and  raw  materials. 
Product  development,  introduction,  planning  and  scheduling  are  con- 
sidered. 

First  semester  only 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Friday— 7:30  -  9:20. 
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Mg  31 — Industrial  Procurement. 

The  procurement  through  purchase  of  the  material,  supplies  and 
equipment  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  business  unit.  CentraUza- 
tion  versus  decentraUzation  of  the  purchasing  function,  purchasing 
budgets,  make  or  buy,  the  measurement  of  purchasing  efficiency  and 
some  legal  aspects  of  purchasing. 

First  semester  only 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Tuesday— 6:30   -   8:20. 


Mg  41 — Personnel  Management. 

The  development  and  retention  of  an  efficient  and  contented  work- 
ing force.  Consideration  is  given  to  such  topics  as  the  construction  and 
use  of  occupational  descriptions,  sources  of  labor,  application,  forms, 
interviews,  testing,  training,  introduction  to  job,  job  analysis,  classi- 
fication, evaluation,  service  rating,  wage  plans  and  policies. 

Two  semesters 

Four  semester  hours  credit 

Monday— 7:30  -  9:20. 

Mg  53 — Production  Control. 

Production  forecasting,  control  through  production  budgets,  ma- 
terial specifications,  routing  of  operations  and  processes,  plant  layout, 
plant  safety,  dispatching,  quality  and  inventory  control,  problems  of 
classification  and  identification  in  a  production  control  system,  rela- 
tionship between  the  production  control  department  and  other  depart- 
ments. 

Second  semester  only 
Two  semester  hours  credit 
Tuesday— 6:30  -  8:20. 


Mg  61-62 — Administrative  Policies. 

Administrative  policy  is  one  of  the  primary  instruments  of  coordina- 
tion and  control.  The  interrelationships  of  the  functions  of  a  business 
and  the  problems  that  arise  within  the  organization  which  require  top- 
management  action  for  their  solution  receive  constant  attention.  The 
case  method  of  instruction  is  used  throughout  the  course. 

Two  semesters 

Four  semester  hours  credit 

Friday — 7:30  -  9:20. 
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MARKETING 

Mk  21 — Principals  of  Marketing. 

The  fundamental  principles  underlying  marketing;  the  essential 
operations  and  institutions  involved  in  the  distribution  of  commodi- 
ties; buying  habits,  patronage  attitudes,  and  their  effect  on  merchan- 
dising policies;  sales  promotion  efforts  and  the  use  of  advertising  by 
manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  retailers. 

Second  semester  only 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Friday— 7:30  -  9:20. 

Mk  111 — Advertising  I. 

The  creation  of  primary  and  selective  demand  in  the  marketing  of 
new  products;  the  various  media  and  their  essential  characteristics  and 
capacities;  coordination  of  advertising  with  overall  promotions  strategy; 
advertising  techniques  such  as  headlines  copy,  illustration  and  layout. 

First  semester 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Tuesday— 7:30  -   9:20. 

Mk   112 — Advertising  II. 

The  problem  of  the  advertising  appropriation  and  its  budgetary  di- 
vision; analysis  of  assigned  problems  drawn  from  business  experience. 
The  study  of  media  is  approached  in  terms  of  their  proper  selection  and 
appraisal  of  their  effectiveness  in  relation  to  the  product  and  the  mar- 
ket involved.  The  nature  and  importance  of  advertising  agency  rela- 
tionships. 

Second  semester 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Tuesday— 7:3  0  -   9:20. 

Mk   121-122 — PvET  ailing. 

The  retail  establishment  is  studied  not  only  from  the  viewpoint  of 
internal  management  but  also  as  an  institution  through  which  the  man- 
ufacturer must  operate.  The  problems  of  all  types  of  retail  distributors 
with  emphasis  on  the  department  store,  specialty  store  and  chain  or- 
ganization as  they  relate  to  manufacturers  and  consumers.  Current 
trends  in  retailing;  merchandise  selection  and  departmentization;  in- 
ventory control;  sales  promotion  and  service  policies;  relations  with 
resources. 

Two  semesters 

Four  semester  hours  credit 

Thursday — 7:30  -  9:20. 
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Mk  123 — Sales  Management  I. 

Sales  administration,  planning  and  execution.  Case  studies  of  mer- 
chandising policy  ,market  analysis,  distribution  policies,  planning  of 
sales  programs  and  sales  promotion.  The  function  of  the  sales  organ- 
ization and  its  proper  correlation  with  the  production  and  financial  de- 
partments. 

First  semester 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Monday— 7:30  -  9:20. 

Mk  124 — Sales  Management  II. 

Structural  organization  and  the  control  of  operations.  Problems  of 
organizing  and  reorganizing  sales  departments;   operating  problems  in 
the  field;  the  selection,  training  and  supervision  of  salesmen  and  con- 
trol of  sales  operations.  The  use  of  sales  records  and  the  application  of 
statistical  and  accounting  methods  to  problems  of  executive  control. 
Second  semester 
Two  semester  hotirs  credit 
Monday— 7:30   -   9:20. 

Mk  127-128 — Art  of  Salesmanship. 

A  study  of  the  fundamentals  and  technique  of  modern  salesmanship. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  a  personal  sales  presentation  together  with  a 
personal  critique. 
Two  semesters 
Tour  semester  hours  credit, 
Tuesday — 6:30  -   8:20. 

MATHEMATICS 

Mt  1-2 — Business  Mathematics. 

The  first  semester  includes  a  thorough  review  of  algebra  including 
factoring,  fractions,  exponents,  radicals,  linear  and  quadratic  equations. 
Logarithms  are  introduced,  and  problems  in  interest  and  annuities  are 
studied.  The  second  semester  includes  the  study  of  the  fundamental 
relations  of  trigonometry,  the  right  triangle,  the  oblique  triangle,  and 
the  essentials  of  analytic  geometry. 

Two  semesters 

Four  semester  hours  credit. 

Monday— 7:30  -  9:20. 

Mt  41-42 — College  Mathematics. 

The  essentials  of  College  Algebra,  Trigonometry,  and  Analytic 
Geometry. 

Two  semesters 

Four  semester  hours  credit. 

Section  I — Monday — 7:30  -  9:20. 

Section  II — Saturday — 10:50  a.m.  -  12:30  p.m. 
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MODERN  LANGUAGES 

Fr  1-2 — Elementary  French. 

A  study  of  the  essentials  of  French  grammar  for  those  who  have  had 
no  previous  training  in  the  French  language.  Exercises  in  reading  and 
writing. 

Two  semesters 

Four  semester  hours  credit. 

Tuesday  and  Thursday — 8:30  -  9:20. 

Fr  21 — Intermediate  French  I. 

A  review  of  the  essentials  of  French  grammar,  phonetics  and  idio- 
matic constructions.  Translation  of  French  prose  into  idiomatic  English. 
First  semester 
Two  semester  hours  credit 
Monday  and  Thursday — 6:30  -  7:20. 

Fr  22 — Intermediate  French  II. 

Representative  short  stories  will  be  translated  and  discussed  in  class. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  correct  idiomatic  translation  and  on  literary 
appreciation. 

Second  semester 

Two  semester  hoiLVs  credit 

Monday  and  Thursday — 6:30   -   7:20. 

Fr  31-32 — Advanced  French. 

The  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  French  literature,  principally  Cor- 
neille,  Racine,  Moliere.  Collateral  reading  and  written  reports. 
Two  semesters 
Four  semester  hours  credit 
Monday  and  Thursday — 6:30  -  7:20. 

Fr  41 — Survey  of  French  Literature  I. 

A  study  of  the   literature  of  France   from   the  Renaissance   to   the 
eighteenth  century  with  readings   from  representative  authors. 
First  semester 
Two  semester  hours  credit 
Monday  and  Thursday — 6:30  -  7:20. 

Fr  42 — Survey  of  French  Literature  II. 

A  study  of  the  literature  of  France  from  the  eighteenth  century  to 
the  twentieth  century. 
Second  semester 
Two  semester  hours  credit 
Monday  and  Thursday — 6:30   -   7:20. 

Fr  51-52 — Seminar. 

Advanced  readings  and  directed  study. 
By  arrangement 
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GERMAN 

Gr  1-2 — Elementary  German 

A  course  for  beginners.  An  intensive  training  in  grammar,  suitable 
reading  exercises  and  elementary  composition. 

Two  semesters 

Four  semester  hours  credit 

Saturday — 9:00  a.m.  -  10;40  a.m. 

Gr  11-12 — Intermediate  and  Advanced  German 

Grammar   and   syntax;    readings   of   historical   and   narrative  prose; 
composition  and  conversation  in  simple  form. 

Two  semesters 

Four  semester  hours  credit 

Saturday — 9:00  a.m.  -  10:40  a.m. 

SPANISH 

Sp     1 — Elementary  Spanish  I. 

A  thorough  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  Spanish  grammar,  syntax 
and  pronunciation.  Exercises  in  reading  and  writing. 

First  semester 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Tuesday  and  Thursday — 8:30  -  9:20. 

Sp     2 — Elementary  Spanish  II. 

A  continuation  of  Spanish  I  with  emphasis  on  the  verb  and  more 
advanced  exercises  in  reading  and  composition. 
Second  semester 
Two  semester  hours  credit 
Tuesday  and  Thursday — 8:30  -  9:20. 

Sp     21 — Intermediate  Spanish  I. 

An  advance  from  Elementary  Spanish  to  the  finer  points  of  Spanish 
grammar  and  to  more  advanced  reading  assignments. 
First  semester 
Two  sem^ester  hours  credit 
Monday  and  Thursday — 6:30  -  7:20. 

Sp     22 — Intermediate  Spanish  II. 

Readings  in  Spanish  literature.  Representative  short  stories  will  be 
read  and  discuss  in  class.  Emphasis  will  be  on  fluency  in  translation. 
Second  semester 
Two  semester  hours  credit 
Monday  and  Thursday — 6:30  -  7:20. 
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Sp     31 — Advanced  Spanish  I. 

A  discussion,  of  the  Spanish  drama  from  its  origins  to  the  Romantic 
Period  with  special  emphasis  on  the  dramatists  of  the  Siglo  de  Oro.  A 
representative  Romantic  drama  will  be  translated  and  discussed  in  class. 
First  semester 
Two  semester  hours  credit 
Monday  and  Thursday — 6:30  -  7:20. 

Sp     32 — Advanced  Spanish  II. 

A  study  of  modern  Spanish  drama.  Representative  modern  plays  will 
be  translated  and  discussed  in  class. 
Second  semester 
Two  semester  hours  credit 
Monday  and  Thursday — 6:30  -  7:20. 

Sp     41-42 — Seminar. 

Advanced  readings  and  directed  study. 
By  arrangement 

PHILOSOPHY 

Pl     31 — Minor  Logic. 

A  fundamental  course  in  Philosophy.  As  an  introductory  course,  its 
purpose  is  to  train  the  student  in  the  mechanics  of  thought  and  make 
him  familiar  with  principles  of  correct  reasoning.  To  this  end  a  study 
will  be  made  of  the  major  activities  of  the  mind, — the  Simple  Appre- 
hension, the  Judgment  and  the  process  of  reasoning.  Frequent  exercises 
in  syllogistic  reasoning  will  be  required  of  the  student. 

First  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Tuesday— 6:30   -   7:20. 

Thursday— 7:30  -  9:20. 

Pl     32 — Major  Logic. 

A  philosophical  study  and  defense  of  human  knowledge.  A  critical 
examination  of  various  theories  of  knowledge;  the  nature,  sources  and 
criteria  of  Truth;  the  study  of  the  sources  of  certitude,  and  the  defense 
of  the  Scholastic  position  of  Moderate  Realism  against  the  Skeptical, 
Kantian  and  Idealist  schools. 

Second  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Tuesday— 6:30   -   7:20. 

Thursday— 7:30  -  9:20. 

Pl     41 — Ontology. 

The  study  of  General  Metaphysics. 
First  semester 
Two  semester  hours  credit 
Tuesday — 7:30   -  9:20. 
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Pl     42 — Cosmology. 

A  philosophical  study  of  the  corporeal  universe.  The  origin,  purpose 
and  nature  of  the  material  world  in  which  we  live. 
Second  semester 
Two  semester  hours  credit 
Tuesday— 7:30   -  9:20. 

Pl     43-44 — Natural  Theology. 

A  philosophical  inquiry  into  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God.  The 
object  of  the  course  is  to  investigate  the  grounds  for  an  intellectual 
assent  from  natural  reason  alone  to  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God. 
Two  semesters 
Two  semester  hours  credit 
Monday— 6:30  -  7:20. 

Pl     51 — Fundamental  Psychology. 

A  philosophical  study  of  the  origins,  nature  and  grades  of  Ufe.  The 
distinction  between  vegetative,  sentient  and  rational  life.  The  human 
soul. 

First  semester 

Two  semester  hotirs  credit 

Section  I — Monday  and  Friday — 6:30  -  7:20. 

Section  II — Saturday — 9:00  a.m.  -   10:40  a.m. 

Pl     52 — Advanced  Psychology. 

A  philosophical  study  of  human  life;  the  sensitive,  intellectual  and 
appetitive  faculties  of  man  with  emphasis  on  the  nature  of  human  cog- 
nition and  the  freedom  of  the  human  will. 
Second  semester 
Two  semester  hours  credit 
Section  I — Monday  and  Friday — 6:3  0   -  7:20. 
Section  II — Saturday — 9:00  a.m.  -   10:40  a.m. 

Pl     61 — General  Ethics. 

A  philosophical  treatise  on  the  principles  of  individual  and  social 
moral  conduct. 

First  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit 
Tuesday — 7:30  -   9:20. 
Friday — 6:30  -  7:20. 

Pl     62 — Special  Ethics. 

An  application  of  fundamental  moral  principles  to  specific  situations. 
Man's  rights  and  obligations  in  various  circumstances  which  affect  his 
life  as  an  individual  and  as  a  social  being. 
Second  semester 
Three  semester  hours  credit 
Tuesday — 7:3  0  -  9:20. 
Friday — 6:30  -  7:20. 
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Pl     63-64 — Seminar. 

A  study  of  selected  topics  in  philosophy. 
Two  semesters 
Two  semester  hours  credit 
By  arrangement. 

Pl     111 — History  of  Philosophy. 

A  study  of  the  major  trends  and  movements  in  the  history  of  Western 
philosophical  thought  with  emphasis  on  the  making  of  the  modern  mind. 
First  semester 
Two  semester  hours  credit 
Monday— 7:30  -  9:20. 

Pl     124 — Survey  of  Modern  European  Philosophy. 

Scientific  outlooks  and  methods:  Descartes,  Locke  and  Hume,  Kant, 
Hegel,  Comte,  Marx,  Bergson. 
Second  semester  only 
Two  semester  hours  credit 
Monday— 7:30  -  9:20. 

Pl  141-142 — Educational  Psychology. 

The  psychological  study  of  the  nature,  characteristics  and  operative 
forces  of  learning.  The  course  is  designed  to  provide  for  the  prospec- 
tive teacher  a  solid  psychological  basis  for  classroom  methodology. 

Two  semesters 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Tuesday— 6:30  -  7:20. 

Pl  143 — Psychology  of  Personality. 

The  fundamentals  of  personaUty  as  an  integrative,  normal  individual; 
the  contributions  of  various  biological  and  social  sciences  to  the  under- 
standing of  personality.  Constitutional  bases,  social  learning,  values, 
interests,  attitudes;  emphasis  on  basis  of  understanding  of  the  normal 
individual. 

Two  semesters 

Four  semester  hours  credit 

Section  I — Thursday — 7:30  -  9:20. 

Section  II — Saturday — 10:50  a.m.  -  12:30  a.m. 

Pl   156-157 — Clinical  Psychology. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  general  principles  of  human  nature  that 
can  be  derived  from  the  study  of  abnormalities.  Evidence  concerning 
causation  and  the  problems  of  treatment  are  considered. 
Two  semesters 
Four  semester  hours  credit 
Not  offered  195  5-56. 
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Pl  158 — Applied  Psychology. 

The  application  of  psychological  principles  to  data  outside  the  areas 
of  theoretical  psychology  with  special  emphasis  in  the  area  of  business, 
industry,  education,  crime  and  life  adjustment. 

First  semester  only 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Not  offered  195  5-56. 

Pl   159 — Social  Psychology. 

The  principles  of  psychology  appUed  to  the  individual  in  the  social 
situation.  Investigation  of  special  topics  of  groups  and  cultures,  atti- 
tudes, group  and  crowd  behavior,  cooperation,  leadership,  social  learn- 
ing and  motivation. 

Second  semester  only 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Not  offered  195  5-56. 

SCIENCE 

Bi  51-52 — Cultural  Biology. 

An  introductory  course  in  the  study  of  Biology.  The  course  com- 
prises lectures,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work. 

Two  semesters 

Six  semester  hours  credit 

Tuesday— 6:30  -  9:20. 
This  cotirse  will  he  held  on  the  main  Campus  at  Chestnut  Hill, 

SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

Sc   1-2 — ^Fundamental  Sociology. 

A  study  of  the  nature  of  man,  taking  cognizance  of  the  findings  of 
other  sciences,  whether  scientific  or  philosophical.  Social  facts  dis- 
covered are  interpreted  in  the  light  of  Catholic  Ethics  and  Theology. 
Man's  social  life  is  studied  with  the  realization  of  his  obUgations  to 
himself,  his  neighbor  and  God. 

Two  semesters 

Four  semester  hours  credit 

Section  I — Tuesday — 6:30   -   8:20. 

Section  II — Monday  and  Thursday — 6:30  -  7:20. 

Sc  3 1 — American  Social  Thought  I. 

This  course  will  treat  the  pre-Civil  War  period  and  stress  the  various 
social  and  philosophic  movements  which  influenced  American  social 
thought. 

First  semester 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Section  I — Tuesday — 7:30  -   9:20. 

Section  II — Tuesday  and  Thursday — 6:30  -  7:20. 
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Sc  32 — American  Social  Thought  II. 

This  course  will  cover  the  period  from  the  Civil  War  to  the  present 
and    will    discuss   such   movements    as   Imperialism,    Isolationism    and 
modern  influences  on  social  thought. 
Second  semester 
Two  semester  hours  credit 
Section  I — Tuesday — 7:30  -  9:20. 
Section  II — Tuesday  and  Thursday — 6:30  -  7:20. 

Sc  51-52 — Current  Social  Problems. 

A  study  of  important  social  problems  in  the  United  States.  The 
lectures  will  be  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the  various  causes  and  con- 
tributing factors  which  produce  conditions  hostile  to  the  social  welfare 
of  the  country.  An  apppreciation  of  the  difficulties  to  be  faced  and  of 
the  measures  adopted  by  society  for  the  solution  of  these  problems  will 
be  the  aim  of  the  course. 

Two  semesters 

Four  semester  hours  credit 

Friday— 7:30  -  9:20. 

Sc  111-112 — Social  Structure  in  the  United  States. 

An  analysis  of  the  structures  and  interrelationships  of  selected  major 
institutions  of  American  society.  Particular  attention  will  be  directed 
to  the  familial,  occupational,  educational,  and  religious  institutions, 
their  changing  forms  and  integration. 

Two  semesters 

Four  semester  hours  credit 

Saturday — 10:50  a.m.  -  12:30  p.m. 

Sc  117-118 — Criminology  and  Penology. 

The  characteristics,  causes,  and  treatment  of  criminal  behavior. 
Special  attention  to  changes  in  the  organization  of  penal  institutions, 
probation,  and  parole  services. 

Two  sem-esters 

Four  semester  hours  credit 

Wednesday— 7:30  -  9:20. 

Sc  112-113 — Labor  Economics  I  and  II. 

A  discussion  of  broad  national  problems  of  unemployment,  insecurity, 
distribution  of  income,  industrial  accidents,  occupational  diseases,  age 
discrimination  and  sub-standard  workers.  The  solution  of  these  problems 
as  offered  by  Labor  Organizations  and  by  employers  and  the  public 
pohcy  of  the  State  as  expressed  in  current  labor  laws. 
Two  semesters 
Two  semester  hours  credit 
Not  offered  1^5  5-5  6. 
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Sc  115-116 — Industrial  Sociology. 

The  factory  as  a  social  system.  Human  relations  in  industry.  Pro- 
cesses and  problems  in  labor-management  relations.  Industry  and  the 
community. 

Two  semesters 

Four  semester  hours  credit 

Thursday— 7:30  -  9:20. 

Sc   119-120 — The  Family. 

An  integrated  survey  of  family  phenomena.  A  scientific  appreciation 
of  the  problems  pertaining  to  the  basic  unit  of  organized  society  will 
be  the  subject  and  aim  of  this  course. 

Two  semesters 

Four  sem^ester  hours  credit 

Not  offered  195  5-56. 

Sc  121-122 — Elements  and  Practice  of  Collective  Bargaining. 

The  origin,  ideal  and  history  of  collective  bargaining:  workshop 
methods  of  negotiating  union  management  and  security  clauses;  griev- 
ance procedure;  seniority  clauses;  etc.  Stress  will  be  laid  upon  processes 
of  effectively  solving  grievances  and  on  conciliation  and  arbitration 
techniques. 

Two  semesters 

Four  se-ntester  hours  credit 

Not  offered   195  5-56. 

Sc   123-124 — Labor  Problems  and  Industrial  Relations. 

This  course  stresses  the  psychological  and  the  social  elements  of 
labor-management  problems.  Attention  will  be  paid  to  psychological 
attitudes  of  labor  and  management  and  the  social  goals  of  both.  Union 
policies  and  practices;  management  policies  and  practices  for  wages 
and  technological  change  will  be  studied.  The  labor  monopoly  charge 
will  be  examined. 

Ttvo  semesters 

Four  semester  hours  credit 

Wednesday — 7:30  -  9:20. 

Sc   129 — Communist  Society. 

An  analysis  of  the  major  institutions  of  the  communistic  community, 
their  function  and  interrelation.  The  structure  and  organization  of  com- 
munistic society  in  terms  of  institution,  stratification  and  social  cohesion. 

First  semester 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Not  offered  195  5-56. 
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Sc  130 — Public  Opinion  and  Propaganda. 

The  origins,  patterns,  organization  and  control  of  popular  attitudes 
and  behavior  in  the  community. 

Second  semester 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Not  offered  195  5-56. 


STATISTICS 

Stat  61 — Business  Statistics  I. 

This  course  presents  a  discussion  of  the  theory  and  statistical  tech- 
niques best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  business.  Constant  references  are 
cited  from  all  phases  of  business  activity. 

First  semester 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Wednesday— 7:30  -  9:20. 

Stat  62 — Business  Statistics  II. 

This  course  follows  Business  Statistics  I  and  emphasizes  the  practical 
use  of  statistical  techniques  through  constant  appHcation  of  these  tech- 
niques to  actual  business  problems. 

Second  semester 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Wednesday — 7:30  -  9:20. 

THEOLOGY 

Th  1-2 — Divinity  of  Christ 

Revelation,  natural  and  supernatural,  is  the  first  topic  studied  in 
this  course;  this  is  followed  by  an  analysis  of  Miracles  and  Prophecies 
as  the  guarantees  of  Revelation.  The  Documents  of  Christian  Revela- 
tion and  their  historic  value  are  next  examined.  The  authenticity, 
integrity  and  reliabihty  of  the  four  Gospels  are  then  established.  From 
these  proofs  are  then  drawn  to  establish  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  divine  origin  of  His  mission  and  His  Doctrines  and  the  Divine 
approval  of  the  Christian  Religion  established  by  Him.  A  study  of 
Christ  in  the  New  Testament. 

Two  semesters 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Section  I — ^Friday — 7:30  -  8:20. 

Section  II — Saturday — 9:00  a.m.  -  9:50  a.m. 
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Th  21-22 — ^The  Church  of  Christ. 

This  course,  assuming  Theology  I,  goes  further  to  prove  the  Catholic 
Church  as  The  Church  estabHshed  by  Christ.  The  designation  of  the 
ApostoHc  College  as  an  authentic  and  authoritative  teaching  and  ruHng 
body  is  first  examined;  this  is  followed  by  an  analysis  of  the  promise 
and  conferring  of  the  Primary  of  Jurisdiction  on  St.  Peter.  The  nature 
and  character  of  Christ's  Church,  the  marks  which  it  was  to  have,  are 
then  studied  as  they  appear  from  His  declaration  in  the  Gospels  and 
from  inferences  drawn  from  these  statements.  These  are  then  applied 
to  the  religious  bodies  of  the  world  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
CathoUc  Church  as  The  Church  established  by  Christ.  Detailed  study 
is  then  made  of  certain  special  questions  such  as  Papal  Infallibility,  Papal 
Jurisdiction,  the  Bishops  and  Councils,  the  relations  of  Church  and 
State. 

Two  semesters 

Two  sevtester  hours  credit 

Friday— 7:30  -  8:20. 


Th  31-32 — ^The  Sacraments  I. 

Attention  here  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  Sacraments  as  the  means  of 
Grace.  The  nature  and  efficacy  of  the  Sacraments  are  explained  in 
general,  together  with  certain  questions  connected  with  these  topics. 
Then  the  three  Sacraments  of  Baptism,  Confirmation  and  the  Holy 
Eucharist  are  examined  in  detail.  The  Holy  Eucharist  is  discussed  as 
both  Sacrament  and  Sacrifice  and  the  nature  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass  is  explained. 

Two  semesters 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Friday— 6:3  0  -  7:20. 


Th  41-42 — The  Sacraments  II. 

This  course  completes  the  discussion  of  the  Sacraments  as  means  of 
Grace  which  is  begun  in  Th  31-32.  The  course  begins  with  a  treatment 
of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  and  the  related  question  of  Indulgences. 
Then  the  last  three  Sacraments  are  taken  up  in  succession:  Extreme 
Unction:  Holy  Orders;  Matrimony. 

Two  sem^esters 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Tuesday — 6:30  -  7:20. 
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Th   51-52 — God  THE  Redeemer. 

This  course  makes  an  intimate  study  of  the  Mystery  of  the  Redemp- 
tion, beginning  with  a  study  of  the  Person  of  the  Redeemer.  The  as- 
sociated Mystery  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity 
is  studied,  and  both  mysteries  are  examined  as  far  as  revelation  and 
human  reason  can  go.  The  Hypostatic  Union  of  the  divine  and  human 
natures  in  the  one  divine  person  of  Jesus  Christ  is  studied,  together  with 
many  questions  involved  in  this,  such  as  the  divine  and  human  wills  of 
Christ,  theandric  actions,  etc. 

Two  semesters 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Wednesday— 6:30  -  7:20. 


Th   5  3-54 — History  of  the  Church. 

A  survey  of  the  Church's  history  from  its  foundation  to  the  present 
day:  the  primitive  Church,  before  the  Edict  of  Milan,  the  Church  in 
the  Christian  Roman  Empire,  the  conversion  of  Western  Europe,  the 
Monhammedan  attack.  Dark  Ages  and  recover,  the  peak  of  Church  in- 
fluence in  the  high  middle  ages,  decline  in  the  late  middle  ages,  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  reformations,  attack  by  the  Catholic  kings,  the 
liberal  attack,  missionary  spread,  the  contemporary  Church. 

Two  semesters 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Thursday — 6:30  -  7:20. 


Th  61-62 — God  the  Creator. 

The  first  part  of  this  course  takes  up  the  question  of  the  creation  of 
the  world  and  its  various  component  elements,  together  with  certain 
related  questions  of  modern  interest.  The  second  part  of  the  course 
examines  the  state  of  Original  Justice  in  which  our  first  parents  were 
established  and  their  loss  of  this  state  and  its  privileges  by  Original  Sin; 
the  consequences  of  this  sin  are  then  studied,  together  with  the  related 
question  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God. 
The  course  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  Eschatology:  the  General 
Judgment;  Heaven;  Hell;  Purgatory. 

Two  semesters 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Tuesday— 6:30  -  7:20. 
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Th  111-112 — History  of  the  Mass. 

The  supreme  act  of  Catholic  worship  and  the  Hterary  art,  the  archi- 
tecture and  music  which  have  surrounded  it  during  twenty  centuries. 

Two  semesters 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Not  offered  195  5-56. 


Th   113-114 — The  Study  of  the  Mass. 

This    course    will   consider   the   structure,    theological   meaning   and 
liturgical  symboUsm  of  the  Mass. 

One  semester 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Not  offered  195  5-56. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

FOR  THE 

INTERSESSION 

June  27,  1955  -  August  4,  1955 

Ed  41 — Introduction  to  Modern  Psychology. 

The  study  of  modern  general  psychology  with  special  reference  to 
problems  and  psychological  experimentation  on  the  thought  and  learn- 
ing processes,  memory,  emotions  and  will. 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Tuesday  and  Thursday,  6:30-9:00  p.m. 

En   114 — Approach  to  Literature. 

The   formation    of   sound    principles    of    literary    criticism    through 
practical  study  and  criticism  of  selected  literary  works. 
Two  semester  hours  credit 
Monday  and  Wednesday,  6:30-9:00  p.m. 

Hs   111 — United  States  History  I. 

American  History  from   the  beginning   to  the  Civil  War. 
Two  semester  hours  credit 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  6:30-9:00  p.m. 

In  41 — Principles  of  Insurance. 

A  general  survey  course  designed  for  the  buyer  of  personal  and 
business  insurance.  This  course  is  also  designed  for  students  preparing 
for  the  insurance  profession. 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Monday  and  Wednesday,  6:30-9:00  p.m. 

Law   106 — Real   Estate. 

The  principles  and  practices  applicable  to  real  estate  transactions 
covering  sales  agreements,  deed,  mortages,  financing  devices  and  ap- 
praisal of  real  property. 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Tuesday  and  Thursday,  6:3  0-9:00  p.m. 
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Mk   123 — Sales  Management  I. 

Sales  administration,  planning  and  execution.  Case  studies  of  mer- 
chandising policy,  market  analysis,  distribution  policies,  planning  of 
sales  programs  and  sales  promotion.  The  function  of  the  sales  organi- 
zation and  its  proper  correlation  with  the  production  and  financial 
departments. 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Tuesday  and  Thursday,  6:30-9:00  p.m. 

Mt  42 — College  Mathematics. 

The  essentials  of  analytic  geometry. 
Two  semester  hours  credit 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  6:30-9:00  p.m. 

Pl  1 1 1 — History  of  Philosophy. 

A  study  of  the  major  trends  and  movements  in  the  history  of  Western 
philosophical  thought  with  emphasis  on  the  making  of  the  modern 
mind. 

Two  se^mester  hours  credit 

Monday  and  Wednesday,  6:30-9:00  p.m. 

Sc  61 — The  Problem  of  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

The  extent,  causes  (both  social  and  economic),  prevention,  control 
and  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency.  Specific  reference  to  local  as- 
pects of  the  problem. 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Monday  and  Wednesday,  6:30-9:00  p.m. 

Th  113 — The  New  Testament. 

A  study  of  the  Life  of  Christ  according  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark. 
Two  semester  hours  credit 
Monday  and  Wednesday,  6:30-9:00  p.m. 
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COOPERATING  HOSPITALS,  NURSING  SCHOOLS 
AND  ASSOCIATIONS 

BOSTON  CITY  HOSPITAL,  Boston. 

CAMBRIDGE  VISITING  NURSE  ASSOCIATION,  Cambridge. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  MEDICAL  CENTER,  Boston. 

CITY  OF  BOSTON  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT,  Boston. 

FALL  RIVER  VISITING  NURSE  ASSOCIATION. 

HOLY  GHOST  HOSPITAL,  Cambridge. 

INSTITUTE  OF  LIVING,  Hartford,  Conn. 

LABOURE  CENTER,  South  Boston. 

MALDEN  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT,  Maiden. 

MASSACHUSETTS  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH,  Boston. 

METROPOLITAN  STATE  HOSPITAL,  Waltham. 

MERCY  HOSPITAL,  Springfield. 

MIDDLESEX  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION,  SomerviUe. 

MORGAN  MEMORIAL  NURSERY  SCHOOL,  Boston. 

NEWTON  DISTRICT  NURSING  ASSOCIATION,  Newton. 

PARENTS'  NURSERY  SCHOOL,  INC.,  Cambridge. 

PAWTUCKET  VISITING  NURSE  ASSOCIATION,  Pawtucket,  R.I. 

PROVIDENCE  DISTRICT  NURSING  ASSOCIATION,  Providence,  R.I. 

RUTLAND  HEIGHTS  VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION  HOSPITAL, 
Rutland  Heights,  Mass. 

SAINT  MARGARET'S  HOSPITAL,  Dorchester. 

SAINT  VINCENT'S  HOSPITAL,  Worcester. 

ROBERT  GOULD  SHAW  SETTLEMENT  HOUSE,  Roxbury. 

STATE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  Provi- 
dence, R.I. 

VISITING  NURSE  ASSOCIATION  OF  BOSTON,  Boston. 
SPRINGFIELD  VISITING  NURSE  ASSOCIATION,  Springfield. 
WALTHAM  VISITING  NURSE  ASSOCIATION,  Waltham. 
WORCESTER  CITY  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT,  Worcester. 
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HISTORY 

Boston  College  inaugurated  the  School  of  Nursing  in  response  to  the 
need  for  a  CathoHc  collegiate  school  of  nursing  in  the  Greater  Boston  area. 
With  the  co-operation  of  His  Excellency,  Most  Reverend  Richard  J. 
Gushing,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Boston,  a  program  was  offered  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1947,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing  or 
Nursing  Education  open  to  Graduate  Nurses.  In  September,  1952  this 
program  was  limited  to  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Nursing.  In  September,  1947,  a  basic  collegiate  course  of  five 
years  leading  to  a  Diploma  in  Nursing  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  was  introduced  for  high  school  graduates.  Beginning  in  Septem- 
ber, 1950,  a  four  calendar  year  basic  collegiate  course  was  initiated. 

Classes  are  held  at  the  Boston  College  Intown  Center,  126  Newbury 
St.,  near  Copley  Square.  The  faciUties  of  the  Science  Building,  University 
Heights,  are  used  for  science  lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Clinical  ex- 
perience is  obtained  at  the  various  cooperating  hospitals  and  agencies. 


PHILOSOPHY  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

Our  Basic  Philosophy  of  nursing  holds  that  nursing  by  its  very  nature 
is  directed  toward  altruistic  ends;  that  it  involves  knowing,  loving  and 
serving  one's  neighbor;  that  he  must  be  considered  a  physical,  mental  and 
moral  unity  made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God;  that  one's  neighbors 
are  all  members  of  the  contemporary  society  with  its  complex  problems 
involving  questions  of  materialism,  morality,  civic  responsibilities,  social 
justice,  proper  nutrition,  adequate  medical  care,  housing,  racial  relations, 
peace  and  war,  and  the  like. 

The  Professional  Nurse,  a  truly  cultured  woman,  desires  to  so  serve 
and  love  her  neighbors  out  of  love  of  God  that  she  finds  for  herself  a 
fuller,  richer  life  and  a  greater  opportunity  for  supernatural  destiny. 

The  School  of  Nursing  subscribes  to  the  Catholic  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation, whose  ultimate  aim  is  the  formation  of  the  supernatural  man  and 
woman.  In  accordance  with  that  aim,  the  School  seeks  to  lay  a  solid  sub- 
structure in  the  whole  mind  and  character  upon  which  the  super-structure 
of  the  professional  life  can  be  built.  It  aims  to  realize  the  full  and  har- 
monious development  of  all  those  faculties  that  are  distinctive  of  man  and 
the  emergence  of  the  complete  individual,  trained  to  cope  successfully 
even  with  the  unforseen  problems  of  life. 

The  School  aims  to  accept  the  student  who  has  the  ability  and  energy, 
temperament  and  character,  to  complete  the  course  of  study  successfully. 
Learning  experiences  are  selected  and  organized  to  provide  the  necessary 
knowledge  and  skills  which  will  prepare  her  as  a  competent  member  of 
the  nursing  profession.  It  endeavors  to  develop  within  her  those  ideals, 
attitudes  and  habits  of  thinking  and  acting,  based  on  high  moral  and 
ethical  standards,  that  will  make  her  a  truly  cultured  woman  of  Christian 
virtue  and  a  contributing  member  of  society. 
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ACCREDITATION 

The  Basic  Collegiate  Program  is  approved  by  the  Board  of  Registra- 
tion in  Nursing  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  by  the  Na- 
tional Nursing  Accrediting  Service. 

The  Program  for  Graduate  Nurses  is  accredited  by  the  National 
Nursing  Accrediting  Service. 

Both  programs  are  on  the  195  5  List  of  Accredited  Programs  of 
Nursing. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

LOCATION 

The  School  is  situated  at  126  Newbury  Street,  in  the  Back  Bay  of 
Boston,  easily  accessible  from  the  Copley  Square  subway  station,  and  the 
Back  Bay  and  Trinity  Place  railroad  station.  The  laboratory  courses  are 
conducted  in  the  Science  Building  on  the  Boston  College  campus  at  Chest- 
nut Hill,  and  at  the  cooperating  hospitals. 

LIBRARY  FACILITIES 

One  of  the  principal  factors  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  students  at 
Boston  College  is  the  Library.  The  School  of  Nursing  has  its  own  profes- 
sional library  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  school.  It  is  a  member  of  the 
Medical  Library  Association.  Twenty-seven  hundred  volumes  and  an  ex- 
cellent collection  of  periodicals  on  nursing  and  allied  subjects  are  available 
to  the  students.  They  may  also  utilize  the  adjoining  Boston  College  In- 
town  Library.  In  addition,  the  University  Library  of  Boston  College  at 
Chestnut  Hill  with  more  than  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand 
volumes  is  open  to  the  students  of  the  School  of  Nursing.  They  likewise 
have  easy  access  to  the  world-famous  Boston  Public  Library  in  Copley 
Square,  a  few  minutes  walk  from  the  school. 

SPIRITUAL  TRAINING 

While  Boston  College  is  a  Catholic  College,  in  the  admission  of  stu- 
dents no  discrimination  is  made  on  the  grounds  of  religious  belief.  Stu- 
dents who  are  not  of  the  CathoUc  Faith  will  be  exempt  from  attendance 
at  religious  exercises  conducted  by  the  School  of  Nursing  and  at  the 
courses  of  instruction  which  deal  with  the  study  of  Theology,  unless  such 
students  freely  choose  to  be  present  at  these  exercises  and  classes. 

Nevertheless,  the  spiritual  training  at  Boston  College  consists  first 
of  all  in  the  Catholic  atmosphere  which  surrounds  and  permeates  Hfe  at 
the  college. 

It  also  takes  the  form  of  instruction  given  during  class  periods  as  an 
integral  element  of  the  curriculum.  The  College  believes  that  theological 
truths  form  a  body  of  doctrines  which  are  definite  and  certain  and  which 
may  be  taught  and  studied  with  as  much  exactness  as  Language  or  Phil- 
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osophy  and  as  scientifically  as  other  branches  of  human  knowledge.  Hence, 
for  Catholic  students,  the  study  of  Theology  is  required  and  the  courses 
are  conducted  as  are  other  courses.  The  subject-matter  is  so  arranged  that 
the  student  sees  the  entire  cycle  of  Catholic  dogmatic  and  spiritual  teach- 
ings. 

This  instruction  is  supported  by  various  religious  activities  and  prac- 
tices which  may  be  classed  as  co-curricular.  A  priest  of  the  Faculty  is 
appointed  to  advise  the  students  not  only  in  matters  which  pertain  to 
their  spiritual  well-being,  but  in  others  also,  offering  whatever  direction 
may  be  required  with  regard  to  studies  and  personal  matters.  Other  priests 
are  available  at  all  times  for  the  same  purposes. 

An  Annual  Retreat  is  conducted  for  all  Catholic  students. 

COLLEGE  ORGANIZATIONS 

Besides  the  traditional  classroom  matter  and  methods,  co-curricular 
activities  were  outlined  as  long  ago  as  1599  in  the  Jesuit  "Ratio  Stu- 
diorum,"  under  the  heading  of  Academies.  Each  organization  functions 
under  the  supervision  of  a  Faculty  Adviser. 

The  Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  the  leading  spiritual  or- 
ganization in  every  Jesuit  College  and  is  composed  of  those  students  who 
seek  first  the  personal  sanctification  of  their  own  lives  and  secondly  ac- 
tive participation  in  the  work  of  Catholic  Action.  All  the  activity  of  the 
organization  is  performed  under  the  special  patronage  of  the  Mother  of 
God  and  each  sodalist  adopts  her  as  patroness. 

In  the  School  of  Nursing  there  is  a  Senior  Sodality  for  the  graduate 
nurses  and  a  Junior  Sodality  for  the  basic-collegiate  students.  The  or- 
ganizations meet  regularly  to  carry  on  their  activities,  both  contemplative 
and  active. 

The  Student-Faculty  Organizations  were  formed  to  serve  as  a 
channel  through  which  the  combined  student  bodies  might  formulate  their 
views  on  student  problems  and  govern  in  a  democratic  manner.  Because 
of  the  difference  in  maturity,  the  graduate  nurses  and  the  basic-profes- 
sional students  have  their  own  separate  organizations  and  coordination  is 
effected  by  a  committee  composed  of  representatives  from  each  student- 
faculty  organization. 

The  Glee  Club  meets  each  week  under  the  direction  of  the  Musical 
Director  and  affords  a  student  an  opportunity  for  aesthetic  and  profitable 
relaxation.  From  time  to  time,  concerts  are  given  at  nearby  cooperating 
hospitals,  at  school  functions,  and  jointly  with  other  Boston  College  mu- 
sical organizations.  The  Choir  provides  the  music  for  all  liturgical  func- 
tions at  the  School  of  Nursing. 

The  Boston  College  Dramatic  Society,  offering  membership  to 
the  students  of  the  School  of  Nursing,  affords  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  those  who  wish  to  develop  stage  presence,  poise,  and  the  art  of  self- 
expression.   The  Society  presents  at  least  two  outstanding  plays  each  year. 
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The  Verbatim  Club  gives  the  students  opportunity  to  practice 
further  the  art  of  effective  and  dramatic  speech. 

STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Boston  College  Heights  is  the  pubUcation  of  the  student 
body.  It  is  a  newspaper  written  and  published  every  week  by  the  students 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  students  informed  of  events  of  interest 
about  the  College,  providing  a  means  of  voicing  student  opinion,  stimu- 
lating student  interest  in  self-expression  and  bringing  the  student  body 
closer  together  and  making  all  aware  of  the  happenings  of  each  group. 

The  Stylus,  a  literary  magazine,  is  published  four  times  a  year. 

The  Sub  Turri,  is  the  annual  publication  of  the  Seniors.  It  is  a 
pictorial  chronicle  of  the  activities  of  the  class  during  its  undergraduate 
life. 

ATHLETICS 

Arrangements  are  made  for  the  use  of  a  nearby  gymnasium  where 
students  may  meet  twice  a  week  under  the  direction  of  a  coach  for 
basketball  practice  and  games.  A  schedule  of  basketball  games  is  arranged 
with  colleges  and  hospital  schools  of  nursing. 

GUIDANCE  PROGRAM 

The  educational  philosophy  of  the  Boston  College  School  of  Nursing 
places  emphasis  upon  the  individual  student  and  her  total  development  as 
a  person.  A  Guidance  Program  functions  as  a  medium  through  which  the 
student  is  assisted  to  realize  her  personal  and  professional  potentialities. 

This  program  includes  such  services  as:  Orientation,  Counseling, 
Group  Guidance,  Individual  Inventory,  Informational  Services  and  Place- 
ment. Each  semester  every  student  is  assigned  to  a  faculty  advisor  for 
individual  counseling.  Guidance  is  also  offered  in  special  areas  such  as 
health,  personal  and  social  adjustment,  reading  and  study  skills. 

HEALTH  PROGRAM 

The  Student  Health  Program  is  designed  to  guide  the  student  to  at- 
tain and  to  maintain  optimum  individual  health  through  a  program  of 
health  education  and  through  certain  preventive  and  remedial  services. 
The  program  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  Health  Services 
and  Health  Guidance  with  the  cooperation  of  the  School  Physician.  The 
School  Physician  is  on  call  for  all  emergencies  and  makes  scheduled  visits 
to  the  school.  The  Health  Office  is  opened  during  school  hours.  The 
Health  Education  Program  conducted  through  group  conferences  aids  the 
student  in  developing  concepts  of  positive  health.   Health  Services  include 
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a   complete  physical  examination,   health   guidance,  medical   advice,  im- 
munization, emergency  service  and  a  complete  record  system. 

The  school  and  cooperating  hospitals  and  health  agencies  do  not  pro- 
vide for  hospitalization  due  to  accident  or  illness.  The  college  has  es- 
tablished an  accident  insurance  plan  which  is  compulsory  for  all  students. 
This  must  be  supplemented  by  sickness  insurance  either  by  membership  in 
a  family  plan  or  in  the  college  sickness  insurance  plan.  The  latter  cov- 
erage requires  an  additional  premium. 

All  students  are  required  to  participate  in  the  immunization  program 
established  by  the  School. 

CLASS  STANDING  AND  PROMOTION 

The  standing  of  a  student  is  determined  by  a  weighted  semester 
average.  A  review  of  each  student's  record  is  made  at  the  conclusion  of 
each  semester  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions  and  Promotions  which 
recommends  promotion  in  the  program.  The  passing  grade  is  60%;  a 
general  average  of  at  least  70%  in  three-fourths  of  the  courses  studied 
each  year  is  required  for  promotion. 

LIVING  ACCOMMODATIONS 

Graduate  Nurse  Students  may  live  wherever  they  desire  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  School  of  Nursing.  The  school  does  not  have  a  dormitory 
but  will  assist  out-of-town  students  in  locating  satisfactory  living  ac- 
commodations in  the  vicinity  of  the  school.  Application  for  such  facilities 
should  be  made  in  advance  of  the  opening  of  the  school. 

Students  may  be  assigned  to  out-of-town  or  out-of-state  Public 
Flealth  agencies  for  required  field  experience  and  must  provide  their  own 
living  accommodations. 

Basic  Collegiate  students,  during  the  semesters  of  academic  work, 
may  live  at  home  or  in  a  residence  which  has  been  approved  by  the  school 
for  basic  students.  These  residences  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school  at 
126  Newbury  Street  and  provide  complete  boarding  facilities.  During 
their  clinical  experience,  all  students  must  live  at  the  Nurses'  Residence 
of  the  cooperating  hospital,  whenever  such  accommodations  are  provided. 
Students  on  Public  Health  affiliation  must  provide  their  own  accommoda- 
tions if  an  out-of-town  or  out-of-state  assignment  is  made.  The  school 
will  arrange  for  such  accommodations. 

APPROVAL  OF  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

All  activities,  athletic  or  social  or  of  any  other  nature,  which  may  be 
directly  or  indirectly  identified  with  the  College,  are  subject  to  the  ex- 
plicit and  definite  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing. 
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BASIC  COLLEGIATE  PROGRAM 

This  program  combines  an  academic  and  basic  nursing  professional 
course  and  leads  to  a  diploma  in  nursing  as  well  as  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science. 

The  first  two  years  are  spent  in  general  academic  studies  with  cor- 
related professional  courses  and  practice  in  nursing.  Following  this,  the 
student  is  assigned  to  various  hospitals  and  other  health  agencies  for  clini- 
cal instruction  and  practice,  and  during  the  last  semester  returns  to  the 
Boston  College  School  of  Nursing  for  the  completion  of  her  studies. 
Throughout  her  course,  the  student  is  a  student  of  the  Boston  College 
School  of  Nursing. 

The  following  hospitals  and  other  community  agencies  cooperate  in 
this  program: 

Boston  City  Hospital,  Boston 

The  Children's  Medical  Center,  Boston 

City  of  Boston,  School  Department 

Institute  of  Living,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Laboure  Nursery  School,  South  Boston 

Metropolitan  State  Hospital,  Waltham 

Morgan  Memorial  Nursery  School,  Boston 

The  Parents'  Nursery  School,  Inc.,  Cambridge 

Rutland  Heights  Veterans  Administration  Hospital 
Robert  Gould  Shaw  Settlement  House,  Roxbury 

St.  Gabriel's  Monastery  Parish  School  Kindergarten,  Brighton 

St.  Margaret's  Hospital,  Dorchester 

Visiting  Nurse  Association  of  Boston,  Boston 

Watertown  School  Department 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

General  Requirements:  All  applicants  to  the  School  of  Nursing 
must  have  successfully  completed  fifteen  units  of  work  at  an  approved 
secondary  school.  (A  subject  which  is  studied  throughout  the  school  year 
for  five  full  periods  a  week,  or  for  an  equivalent  length  of  time,  is  con- 
sidered a  unit.)  The  following  distribution  of  units  is  required: 

English    4  units 

Mathematics    1   unit 

United  States  History  1   unit 

Science 1   unit 

Electives    8   units 

Selected  from  history,  science,  mathematics,  modern 
or  ancient  languages,  social  studies,  and  approved  vo- 
cational subjects. 
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Candidates  for  the  Basic  Collegiate  Program  must  present  evidence 
of  scholastic  qualifications  by  passing  successfully  the  examinations  for 
entrance  to  the  Boston  College  School  of  Nursing.  All  candidates  must 
take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  administered  by  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board.  Application  forms  and  information  bulletins  for  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  may  be  obtained  from  your  high  school  Principal 
or  the  Director  of  Guidance  or  by  writing  directly  to  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  P.  O.  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  The  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  should  be  taken  in  the  December,  January,  or  March  series. 
Candidates  are  urged  to  take  this  test  no  later  than  March.  Additional 
tests  will  be  administered  at  the  School  of  Nursing  on  the  date  scheduled 
in  the  academic  calendar. 

In  addition  appHcants  must  meet  the  health  requirements  set  by  the 
school  and  must  present  evidence  testifying  to  their  good  moral  character 
and  their  general  ability  to  meet  the  standards  of  the  school. 

ADMISSION  PROCEDURE 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Boston  College  School  of  Nursing 
should  communicate  with  the  Registrar,  The  Boston  College  School  of 
Nursing,  126  Newbury  Street,  Boston  16,  Massachusetts.  Application 
forms  and  complete  information  regarding  entrance  requirements  will 
then  be  furnished. 

Final  decision  cannot  be  made  on  any  application  until  the  Registrar 
has  all  the  following  information  on  official  Boston  College  School  of 
Nursing  forms: 

( 1 )  Transcript  of  high  school  record  mailed  directly  from  the  school. 
(2)  A  record  of  a  dental  examination  to  be  completed  by  the  applicant's 
own  dentist.  (3)  A  record  of  pre-entrance  physical  examination  to  be 
completed  by  the  Boston  College  School  of  Nursing  physician. 

An  official  birth  certificate  must  be  sent  after  acceptance. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Each  year  the  Boston  College  School  of  Nursing  awards  a  limited 
number  of  scholarships.  These  awards  are  made  on  the  results  of  competi- 
tive examinations. 

Scholarship  candidates  must  be  certified  by  their  high  school  and 
take  the  January  or  March  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  administered  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  P.  O.  Box  592,  Princeton,  New 
Jersey. 

The  holder  of  a  scholarship  will  be  required  to  maintain  a  high  rank 
in  her  class  for  proficiency,  diligence  and  good  conduct. 

All  scholarships  take  care  of  tuition  fees  only.  All  other  fees  must 
be  paid  by  the  holder  of  the  scholarship. 

The  Watertown  Branch  of  the  Massachusetts  Catholic  Women's 
Guild  offers  a  scholarship  to  a  Watertown  eirl  whose  parents  have  been 
residents  of  Watertown  for  four  consecutive  years  during  her  high  school 
course. 
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STUDENT  LOAN  FUND 

A  Student  Loan  Fund  has  been  established  at  Boston  College  from 
which  short  and  long  term  loans  may  be  made  to  students  in  need.  Ap- 
plication forms  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office  of  the  Dean. 

ANNUAL  EXPENSE   REQUIREMENTS 

Boston  College  is  not  an  endowed  Institution.  Therefore,  it  is  nor- 
mally dependent  for  support  and  development  on  the  fees  paid  for  tuition 
and  for  other  collegiate  requirements. 

SUMMARY  OF  ANNUAL  EXPENSE  REQUIREMENTS 

Basic  Collegiate  Program 

General  Fees 

Entrance  and/or  Scholarship  Examination  ____- $      5.00 

Acceptance  Deposit  (not  refundable)     -- 25.00 

Registration  —  new  students    (not  refundable)    10.00 

Late  Registration  fee    (additional)    _-        3.00 

Tuition — payable  quarterly  in  advance —   500.00, 

Achievement  Examinations  Fee  . 5.00 

Laboratory  Fees 

Inorganic  Chemistry — per  semester 10.00 

Organic  Chemistry — per  semester  1. 10.00 

Chemistry  Breakage  Deposit — ^per  semester  _-_.._„_ „___  15.00 

Biology — per  semester . 20.00 

Physics — ^per  semester  10.00 

Special  Fees 

Absentee  Test    3.00 

Condition  and  Absentee  Examination  5.00 

Deficiency  Course 25.00 

'•'Certificates,  Marks,  etc.  1.00 

Accident  Insurance — payable  semi-annually  in  advance  5.00 

*^ "'Hospitalization  Insurance — payable  semi-annually  in  advance  12.00 

Graduation     . 10.00 


No  transcript  of  academic  records  will  be  sent  from  the  Office  of 
the  Registrar  during  the  periods  of  Final  Examinations  and  Registra- 
tion. 

'Students  under   19  years  of  age  who  are  covered  by  a  family  plan 
do  not  have  to  pay  this  fee. 
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Uniforms 

***Regulation    Boston    College    School    of    Nursing    Uniforms 

and  Cape  100.00 

-'=■='■ ''■'^Regulation  Public  Health  Nurse's  Uniform  and  Cap  12.00 

Holders  of  full  scholarships  are  not  exempt  from  the  payment  of 
Registration,  Laboratory  Fees,  etc.  at  the  time  prescribed. 

Payment  of  tuition  and  fees  must  be  made  by  check  or  Postal  Money 
Order,  payable  to  the  Treasurer  of  Boston  College  and  sent  to: 

Office  of  the  Treasurer 
Boston  College, 
Chestnut  Hill  67^  Mass. 

Checks  should  be  made  out  for  the  proper  amount  of  tuition  and 
fees. 

A  student  who  withdraws  from  any  courses  must  notify  the  Office 
of  the  Registrar  in  writing.  Withdrawal  from  the  course  will  become  ef- 
fective as  of  the  date  on  which  the  Office  receives  the  notice.  This  date 
also  applies  to  refunds.  In  default  of  such  notice,  refund  on  tuition  can- 
not be  expected.  Failure  to  conform  to  this  regulation  is  prejudicial  to 
honorable  dismissal  as  well  as  to  readmission  to  the  College.  Ceasing  to 
attend  class  does  not  constitute  withdrawal. 

No  refunds  will  be  made  in  quarterly  tuition  after  the  first  week 
of  each  quarter.  No  refunds  in  semester  fees  will  be  made  after  the  first 
week  of  the  semester. 

Any  changes  in  tuition  or  fees  are  effective  for  all  students  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year  following  publication. 


***Uniform  costs  are  quoted  approximately  at  current  rates.  These  uni- 
forms are  required  at  beginning  of  the  second  year. 

''■'^''"'■Required  at  the  time  of  the  Health  Nursing  Assignment. 
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BASIC  COLLEGIATE  PROGRAM'=- 

PROGRAM  OBJECTIVE:  to  provide  the  academic  and  professional 
foundation  necessary  for  effective  nursing  practice  in  all  health  agencies, 
including  the  home,  hospital  and  community. 

1st  Sent.  2nd  Sem.     Credits 

FIRST  YEAR                                                                   (per  week)  (per  week) 

Biology   (In,  2n) — Anatomy  and  Physiology  2  hrs,,  2  lab.  2  hrs.,  2  lab.        8 

Chemistry    (In) — Fundamentals    of    Chemistry    2  hrs.,  1  lab.  3 

Chemistry    (2n) — Organic  Chemistry  2  hrs.,  1  lab.        3 

Education    (10a) — Orientation  to  Education  1  hr  1 

English    (In,    2n) — Rhetoric    3  hrs.  3  hrs.                    6 

History   (4 In,  42n) — Survey  of  European  Civilization   3  hrs.  3  hrs.                    6 

Philosophy    (lln) — Logic  and  Epistemology   4  hrs.  4 

Philosophy    (12n) — Philosophical    Psychology    4  hrs.                   4 

Theology    (In) — The  Divinity  of  Christ  and  the 

Church  of   Christ   2  hrs.  2 

Theology    (2n) — The  Existence  and  Essence  of  God. 

God   the   Creator   2  hrs.                   2 

Nursing   1 — Introduction  to  Nursing  2  hrs.                    1 

June  —  One  Week 

Nursing  28 — Nursing  in  Emergency  Conditions  24  hrs.                        1 


Vacation    Three  month 


SECOND  YEAR — first  semester 

(per  week)  Credits 

Biology    (21n) — Microbiology    2  hrs.,  2  lab.  4 

Psychology    (lln) — Interpersonal   Relations  2  hrs.  2 

Nursing   10 — Introduction    to    Nursing    2  hrs.  1 

Nutrition    (lln) — Nutrition    2  hrs.  2 

Philosophy    (21n-a)    General   Ethics   2  hrs.  2 

Physics   (lln) — ^Physics  Applied  to  Nursing  2  hrs.,  1  lab.  3 

Sociology    (3  5n) — Principles  of   Sociology   2  hrs.  2 

Theology    (41  n) — God    the    Redeemer   2  hrs.  2 

Psychology    (40n) — Human  Growth   and  Development  2  hrs.  2 


SECOND  YEAR — second  semester 

Basic  Nursing   (9  weeks)  (per  week)  Credits 

Nursing   20 — Principles  and  Practice  of  Nursing  9  hrs.  class; 

12  hrs.  practice      10 
Pharmacology    (lln) — Introduction  to  Pharmacology — 

Dosage    and    Solution    2  hrs.,  1  lab.  2 

Philosophy    (21n-b) — Special    Ethics   4  hrs.  2 

Education    (10b) — ^Principles   of   Teaching    2  hrs.  1 


*The  School  of  Nursing  reserves   the   right   to   alter  any  program  or   policy   outlined  in 
this  bulletin. 
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Medical  and  Surgical  Nursittg   (14  weeks)                                     (per  week)  Credits 
Nursing  22 — Principles  and  Practice  of  Medical                                  15  hrs.  class; 

and   Surgical  Nursing  8  hrs  practice  13 

Nutrition   12n — Principles  of  Diet  Therapy  2  hrs.  2 

Pharmacology    (12n) — Pharmacology    2  hrs.  2 

Vacation  4  weeks 


THIRD   YEAR — (3  0   weeks)  Credits         Weeks 

Nursing   22 — Practice  in  Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing  18 

Nursing  24 — Principles  and  Practice  in   Operating   Room   and 

Recovery   Room   Nursing   1  8 

Philosophy     (22n) — Medical    Ethics    2 

Nutrition   (12n) — Practice  in  Diet  Therapy  4 

Nursing  23 — Introduction    to   Team   Plan   Nursing   1 


THIRD  YEAR  AND  FOURTH  YEAR    (42  weeks)  Credits  Weeks 

Nursing  27 — Principles  and  Practice  of  Tuberculosis  Nursing  3  6 

Nursing  31 — Principles  and  Practice  of  Maternity  Nursing  6  12 

Nursing  41 — Principles  and  Practice  of  Nursing  of  Children 6  12 

Nursing   51 — Principles  and  Practice  of  Neuropsychiatric  Nursing  6  12 


Vacation  4  Weeks 


FOUR  YEAR— (32  weeks)  Credits 

English   (5 In) — Survey  of  English  Literature  3 

Philosophy    (23n) — Natural   Theology   1 

Theology    (lOln) — The   Sacraments   - _—  2 

Nursing   100 — Professional  Adjustments  —  1 

Nursing   103 — Senior  Nursing  Seminar  and  Experience    3 

Nursing  60 — Principles   of   Public    Health   Nursing   2 

Nursing  61 — Public  Health  Administration  2 

Nursing  62 — Field  Instruction  in  Public  Health  Nursing  4 

Vacation    -    4    Weeks 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

GENERAL  ACADEMIC 
BIOLOGICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 

Biology  ln-2n — Anatomy  and  Physiology 

A  study  of  the  structure  and  function  of  the  normal  human  body 
as  a  basis  for  learning  the  principles  of  nursing,  hygiene,  and  the  med- 
ical sciences.  Anatomical  and  physiological  principles  are  emphasized 
in  laboratory  periods  through  use  of  laboratory  animals,  scientific 
models  and  histological  preparations. 

Two  class  periods  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week  for  two 
semesters. 

Eight  semester  hours  credit. 

Biology  2  In — Microbiology 

A  study  of  micro-organisms  and  their  relation  to  health  and  disease; 
effective  methods  of  destruction;  the  application  of  serological  and 
immunological  principles  to  the  needs  of  the  nurse. 

Application  of  the  principles  of  this  science  to  the  field  of  sanitation 
is  made.  The  discussion  of  water,  milk,  food  sanitation  and  waste  dis- 
posal is  followed  by  field  trips  to  local  dairies,  water  purification  and 
sewage  disposal  plants. 

Two  class  periods  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week  for  one 
semester. 

Four  semester  hours  credit. 

Chemistry  In — Fundamentals  of  Chemistry 

A  study  of  the  basic  chemical  concepts,  facts  and  principles  which 
will  make  possible  a  better  understanding  of  vital  phenomena  and  which 
will  serve  as  a  basis  for  related  learnings  in  the  sciences  and  clinical  sub- 
jects. 

Two  class  periods  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week  for  one  semes- 
ter. 

Three  semester  hours  credit. 

Chemistry  2n — Organic  Chemistry 

A  course  in  which  pertinent  organic  and  biochemical  laws  and 
theories  are  examined.  It  includes  a  detailed  study  of  the  structure  and 
metabolism  of  proteins,  carbohydrates  and  fats. 

Two  class  periods  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week  for  one  semes- 
ter. 

Three  semester  hours  credit. 
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Physics  lln — Physics  Applied  to  Nursing 

A  survey  of  the  fundamentals  of  physics,  with  special  application 
to  the  techniques  of  nursing. 

Tivo  class  periods  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week  for  one  semes- 
ter 
Three  semester  hours  credit. 

EDUCATION 

Education   10,  a-b. — Orientation  to  Education    (Principles  of 
Learning  and  Teaching) 

An  introductory  course  applying  the  principles  of  learning  and 
teaching  to  a)  the  learning  experiences  that  the  students  are  currently 
undergoing,  and  b)  the  teaching  expected  of  them  in  the  field  of 
nursing. 

Thirty  class  periods. 

Two  semester  hovrs  credit. 


ENGLISH 


English  ln-2n — Rhetoric 


A  study  of  the  mechanics  of  rhetoric  and  diction  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  research  paper  during  the  first  semester.  Students  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  various  literary  genres:  the  essay,  the  poem,  the  short 
story,  the  drama,  etc.,  and  with  the  four  forms  of  discourse:  narration, 
description,  exposition  and  argumentation. 

Three  class  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 
Six  semester  hours  credit. 

English  5  In — Survey  of  English  Literature 

A  survey  of  the  prominent  writers  of  English  Literature  from 
Chaucer  to  modern  times,  with  emphasis  on  the  technique  of  literature 
and  its  historical  development. 

Three  class  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Three  semester  hours  credit. 


PHILOSOPHY 

Philosophy  lln — Logic  and  Epistemology 

The  course  in  Logic  aims  to  establish  and  inculcate  the  laws  of  cor- 
rect reasoning  by  a  scientific  study  of  the  term  and  the  idea;  the  propo- 
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sition  and  the  judgment;  the  syllogism;  the  more  common  fallacies  of 
expression  and  reasoning.  The  course  in  Epistemology  examines  the 
problem  of  the  certitude  of  our  cognitions.  The  nature  and  the  sources 
of  certitude  and  the  criterion  of  truth  are  established.  A  defense  of  the 
Scholastic  position  of  Moderate  Realism  is  presented. 

Four  class  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Four  semester  hours  credit. 


Philosophy  12n — Philosophical  Psychology 

A  philosophical  inquiry  into  the  origin,  nature  and  grades  of  life; 
vegetative,  sentient,  and  rational.  The  philosophical  study  of  human 
Hfe,  examining  the  sensitive,  intellectual,  and  appetitive  faculties  of 
man,  with  emphasis  on  the  nature  of  human  cognition  and  the  freedom 
of  the  will.  The  application  of  psychological  principles  to  data  outside 
the  area  of  theoretical  psychology  with  special  emphasis  in  the  areas  of 
nursing,  education  and  life  adjustment. 

Four  class  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Four  semester  hours  credit. 


Philosophy  2  In — Ethics,  General  and  Special 

A  philosophical  treatise  on  the  principles  of  individual  and  social 
moral  conduct.  The  natural  law,  the  norm  of  morality  and  the  forma- 
tion of  conscience.  An  application,  then,  of  fundamental  moral  princi- 
ples to  specific  problems.  Man's  rights  and  obligations  in  various 
circumstances  which  affect  his  conduct  as  an  individual  and  as  a  so- 
cial being. 

Two  class  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 
Four  semester  hours  credit. 


Philosophy  22n — Medical  Ethics 

A  philosophical,  moral  study  applying  the  principles  of  morality  to 
the  specific  and  particular  ethical  problems  of  the  nursing  profession. 

Thirty  class  periods. 

Two  semester  hours  credit. 


Philosophy  23n — Natural  Theology 

A  philosophical  inquiry  into  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God.  The 
object  of  the  course  is  to  investigate  the  grounds  for  an  intellectual 
assent  from  natural  reason  alone  to  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God. 

Fifteen  class  periods. 

One  semester  hour  credit. 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

History  41n-42n — Survey   of  European   Civilization 

A  survey  of  the  chief  factors  in  Christian  civilization  from  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity  to  contemporary  times.  The  History  of 
Nursing  will  be  integrated  in  this  course. 

Three  class  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 
Six  semester  hours  credit. 

Psychology  lln — Interpersonal  Relations 

The  course  considers  theoretical  concepts  basic  to  interpersonal  rela- 
tions in  nursing  and  the  tasks  required  for  the  continuing  development 
of  the  person  at  successive  stages  of  physical,  emotional  and  social 
growth.  It  is  designed  to  aid  in  the  development  of  awareness  of  self 
in  relation  to  others. 

Two  class  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Two  semester  hours  credit. 

Psychology  4 On — Human  Growth  and  Development 

The  course  stresses  the  developmental  approach  to  the  understanding 
of  the  human  being  from  conception  to  old  age.  Consideration  is  given 
to  the  physical,  emotional,  social,  mental  and  spiritual  aspects  of  growth 
and  development.  Opportunities  are  given  to  explore  some  of  the  com- 
munity facilities  for  children.  Two  weeks  of  guided  experience  are 
arranged  in  a  nursery  school  or  kindergarten. 

Two  class  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Two  semester  hours  credit. 

Sociology  3  5n — Principles  of  Sociology 

This  course  gives  a  systematic  view  of  social  life  in  its  structural  and 
dynamic  aspects.  Special  consideration  is  given  to  those  socio-cultural 
relationships,  processes,  and  traits  which  are  common  to  all  classes  of 
social  phenomena. 

Two  class  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Two  semester  hours  credit. 


THEOLOGY 

Theology  In — The  Divinity  of  Christ  and  the  Church  of  Christ 

Natural  and  supernatural  revelation;  miracles  and  prophecies  as  the 
guarantees  of  Revelation;  the  authenticity,  integrity,  reliability  of  the 
four  Gospels;  the  Divinity  of  Christ;  His  Mission.  The  apostolic  col- 
lege as  an  authentic  and  authoritative  teaching  and  ruling  body;  the 
Primacy  of  Peter;   the  nature  and  character  of  Christ's   Church,   its 
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marks;  the  application  of  these  as  a  proof  that  the  CathoUc  Church  is 
the  Church  estabUshed  by  Christ. 

Two  class  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Two  semester  hours  credit. 


Theology  2  In — The   Existence   and   Essence   of   God,   God   the 
Creator 

The  nature  of  natural  and  supernatural  Faith;  its  necessity  and  cer- 
tainty; Sacred  Scripture  and  Tradition  as  fonts  of  Revelation;  the  ex- 
istence, essence  and  attributes  of  God;  the  Trinity;  creation;  Original 
Sin;  the  Immaculate  Conception;  Eschatology. 

Two  class  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Two  semester  hours  credit. 


Theology  4 In — God  the  Redeemer 

The  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Hypostatic  Union;  the  na- 
ture of  Redemption;  the  Merits  of  Christ;  Mariology;  the  nature  and 
necessity  of  Grace;  different  kinds  of  Grace. 

Two  class  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Two  semester  hours  credit. 


Theology  10 In — The  Sacraments 

The  Sacraments  as  a  means  of  Grace;  their  nature  and  eificacy;  Bap- 
tism, Confirmation;  the  Holy  Eucharist  as  Sacrament  and  Sacrifice 
with  a  special  treatment  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  The  Sacrament 
of  penance;  Indulgences;  Extreme  Unction;  Holy  Orders;  a  special 
treatment  of  the  Sacrament  of  Matrimony. 

Two  class  periods  per  tveek  for  one  semester. 
Two  semester  hours  credit. 


NURSING 

Nursing   1 — Introduction  to  Nursing 

An  introductory  course  in  nursing  in  which  the  student  is  helped  to 
gain  an  understanding  of  basic  concepts  of  professional  nursing.  The 
student  observes  and  has  some  practice  in  giving  basic  nursing  care  in 
the  hospital.  This  experience  is  preceded  by  classes  in  the  home  care  of 
the  sick  in  which  the  student  becomes  aware  of  the  needs  of  patients 
and  their  families  at  the  time  of  illness. 

Two  hours  per  week  for  one  semester. 

One  semester  hour  credit. 
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Nursing  10 — Introduction  to  Nursing 

A  continuation  of  Nursing  1.  Classes  in  mother  and  baby  care  serve 
as  an  introduction  following  which  the  student  has  an  opportunity  to 
have  selected  experiences  in  the  community  and  the  hospitaL 

Two  hoiirs  per  week  for  one  semester. 

One  semester  hours  credit. 

Nursing  20 — Principles  and  Practice  of  Nursing 

Lectures,  discussions,  demonstrations,  and  practice  in  classroom  and 
wards  are  planned  to  help  the  student  acquire  the  fundamental  knowl- 
edge, understandings,  skills,  and  attitudes  necessary  for  professional 
nursing.  Learning  experiences  are  planned  to  help  the  student  develop 
the  concept  of  comprehensive  nursing  care,  based  on  an  understanding 
of  underlying  scientific  principles  and  an  appreciation  of  the  patient's 
physical,  emotional,  social,  and  spiritual  needs.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  need  for  patient  teaching  and  the  importance  of  relationships  with 
patients,  allied  professional  workers  and  hospital  personnel.  Included  in 
this  course  are  principles  of  Posture  and  Body  Mechanics  and  bandaging. 

Eighty-jive  hours  of  lecture  and  demonstration;  One  hundred  and 

ten  hours  of  practice. 
Ten  semester  hours  credit. 


Nursing  22 — Principles   and   Practice   of   Medical   and  Surgical 
Nursing 

The  course  is  planned  to  give  the  student  understanding  of  the  way 
disease  manifests  itself  in  the  body  and  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  a 
patient  may  react.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  significance  of  observation 
and  the  importance  of  accurate  reporting  and  recording  of  signs  and 
symptoms.  Organized  instruction  is  given  in  the  nursing  of  patients 
with  medical  and  surgical  conditions.  This  considers  the  nursing  care 
of  patients  with  diseases  of  the  following  systems:  respiratory,  circu- 
latory, gastro-intestinal,  integumentary,  endocrine,  nervous,  musculo- 
skeletal, reproductive,  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat;  and  allergies  and  meta- 
bolism. 

The  social,  economic,  and  cultural  influences  affecting  illness  and 
health  are  considered  as  an  integral  component  of  each  unit.  Methods 
of  rehabilitation  and  the  special  problems  of  the  ambulatory  patient 
are  included.  Planned,  supervised  experience  at  the  bedside  of  patients 
who  are  being  treated  medically  and/or  surgically  is  arranged.  Such 
experience  is  designed  to  put  into  practice  the  principles  set  forth  in 
the  classroom  so  that  the  student  may  learn  to  be  responsible  for  ef- 
fectively planning  and  administering  total  nursing  care. 

Eight  weeks  of  clinical  experience  are  given  in  the  nursing  care  of 
men  and  women  with  medical  diseases  or  conditions,  and  ten  weeks  of 
clinical  experience  in  the  nursing  care  of  men  and  women  with  sur- 
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gical  conditions.  Student  assignment  will  be  directed  so  as  to  include 
experience  in  orthopedic,  gynecological,  urological,  and  neurological 
chest  and  Out-Patient  Department  nursing. 

Two  hundred  and  jive  periods. 
Thirteen  semester  hours  credit. 

Nursing  23 — Introduction  to  Team  Plan  Nursing 

An  introduction  to  team  plan  nursing.  The  management,  supervision, 
and  functions  of  professional  and  non-professional  personnel  are  studied. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  interpersonal  aspects  of  relationships  in 
nursing. 

Fifteen  class  periods. 
One  semester  hour  credit. 

Nursing  24 — Principles  and  Practice  of  Operating  Room  Nursing 

The  scientific  principles  underlying  operative  techniques  are  pre- 
sented in  this  course.  Lectures  and  demonstrations  are  given  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  operating  room  environment,  the  methods  of 
sterilization,  the  various  techniques  employed,  and  the  psychological 
eflFect  of  operative  procedures  upon  the  patient. 

Eight  weeks  of  operating  room  experience  are  planned  in  the  basic  as- 
signment in  medical  and  surgical  nursing.  Preparation  of  surgical  sup- 
plies, care  of  instruments,  assistance  at  major  and  minor  operations,  as 
well  as  experience  in  the  cast  rooms  and  recovery  room  are  included. 

Fifteen  periods.  , 

One  semester  hour  credit. 

Nursing  27 — Principles  and  Practice  of  Tuberculosis  Nursing 

The  course  is  concerned  with  the  scope  of  tuberculosis  as  a  health 
problem.  The  student  is  given  an  understanding  of  the  disease  process 
as  it  relates  to  etiology,  communicability,  pathology,  prevention,  med- 
ical and  surgical  treatment,  adaptation  of  nursing  care,  and  rehabilita- 
tion. Students  have  six  weeks  of  cHnical  experience  in  the  care  of  pa- 
tients with  tuberculosis. 

Forty- five  class  periods 
Three  semester  hours  credit 

Nursing  28 — Principles  and  Practice  of  Nursing  in  Emergency 
AND  Disaster  Conditions 

The  principles  of  first  aid  in  emergencies  are  presented  together  with 
opportunity  for  practice.  The  content  of  the  First  Aid  Course  as  out- 
lined by  the  American  Red  Cross  is  covered. 

Twenty  periods. 

One  semester  hour  credit. 
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NuRsnsTG  31 — ^Principles  and  Practice  of  Maternity  Nursing 

The  course  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  physiological  and 
health  teaching  aspects  of  pregnancy,  parturition,  and  puerperium. 
Nursing  care  from  the  prenatal  through  the  postpartum  period  is  dis- 
cussed and  demonstrated.  Community  organizations  for  maternal  and 
child  care  and  the  physical  and  emotional  needs  of  the  maternity  pa- 
tient and  her  family  are  considered.  Seminars  are  planned  to  give  the 
student  preparation  for  marriage  and  parenthood. 

Twelve  weeks  of  experience  in  the  care  of  the  maternity  patient  are 
planned.  This  includes  care  of  the  antepartal  and  postpartal  patient; 
care  of  the  patient  during  labor  and  at  delivery;  and  care  of  the  new- 
born. 

Ninety  periods. 

Six  semester  hours  credit. 


Nursing  41 — Principles  and  Practice  of  the  Nursing  of  Children 

This  program  provides  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  health  prob- 
lems of  infants  and  children.  Current  trends  in  diagnosis  and  therapy 
are  considered,  and  the  role  of  the  nurse  in  prevention,  case  finding, 
guidance  of  patients  and  parents  and  coordination  of  resources  is 
stressed.  Correlated  experience  is  arranged  in  meeting  the  physical  and 
emotional  needs  of  the  individual  child  who  is  ill  and  in  recognizing  the 
impact  of  illness  on  the  child  and  the  family.  Practice  areas  include 
selected  divisions  of  the  hospital  and  the  out-patient  department. 

Twelve  weeks  of  experience  in  the  care  of  children,  including  prepa- 
ration of  formulae,  are  planned. 

Ninety  periods. 

Six  semester  hours  credit. 


Nursing   5 1 — Principles  and  Practices  of  Neuropsychiatric 
Nursing 

The  common  neurotic  and  psychotic  conditions  are  presented  by  lec- 
ture, conference,  and  clinic.  Prevention,  etiology,  prepsychotic  behavior, 
symptoms,  treatment  and  rehabilitation  are  discussed.  Nursing  care  and 
special  therapies  are  demonstrated  and  practiced. 

Twelve  weeks  of  experience  in  the  nursing  care  of  patients  with  psy- 
chotic conditions  are  planned.  Some  practice  in  occupational,  recrea- 
tional and  hydro-therapy  is  included. 

Ninety  periods. 

Six  semester  hours  credit. 
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Nursing  60 — Principles  of  Public  Health  Nursing 

^, 

The  historical  development  of  public  health  nursing,  the  objectives 
and  functions  of  the  public  health  nurse  in  official  and  voluntary  agen- 
cies and  a  study  of  the  family  in  relation  to  its  health  needs.  Family 
studies  will  be  presented  for  student  participation  in  solving  family 
health  needs. 

Thirty  class  periods. 
Two  semester  hours  credit. 


Nursing  61 — Public  Health  Administration 

Development  and  trends  in  the  public  health  movement  on  the 
local,  national,  and  international  basis.  Structure,  basic  functions  and 
major  activities  of  official  and  voluntary  agencies.  Principles  of  Vital 
Statistics  and  Epidemiology  are  also  included. 


Nursing  62 — Field  Instruction  in  Public  Health  Nursing 

Eight  weeks  field  experience  in  community  nursing  agencies  are  ar- 
ranged to  enable  the  student  to  observe  and  participate  in  community 
health  services. 


Nursing   100 — Professional  Adjustments 

This  course  provides  an  opportunity  to  consider  the  professional 
obligations  of  the  graduate  nurse  and  the  recurring  personal  and  pro- 
fessional problems  confronting  her.  The  student  is  acquainted  with  the 
objectives  and  contributions  of  professional  nursing  organizations. 
Guidance  is  offered  in  the  development  of  a  vocational  plan,  after  care- 
ful analysis  of  interests,  opportunities  and  qualifications. 

Fifteen  class  periods. 
One  semester  hour  credit. 


Nursing   103 — Senior  Nursing  Seminar  and  Experience 

By  means  of  case  conferences  the  student  has  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  her  ability  to  utiHze  the  knowledge,  understandings,  and 
skills  she  has  acquired  in  her  basic  courses.  This  includes  evaluation  of 
her  ability  to  plan  for  all  the  needs  of  the  patient,  to  establish  good 
relationships,  and  to  communicate  effectively.  This  is  followed  by  six 
weeks  of  senior  experience  in  selected  clinical  areas. 

Forty-five  class  periods. 
Three  semester  hours  credit. 
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NUTRITION 


Nutrition   lln — Nutrition 

Elements  of  nutrition  and  cookery,  food  requirements  and  values  as 
related  to  individual  needs.  Budgeting,  food  purchasing,  menu  plan- 
ning, selection,  preparation,  and  serving  of  basic  food  are  considered. 

Thirty  class  periods. 

Two  semester  hours  credit. 

Nutrition   12n — Principles  and  Practice  of  Diet  Therapy 

A  study  of  dietary  treatment  in  certain  disease  conditions,  based  upon 
the  principles  of  nutrition.  These  dietary  modifications  are  discussed  in 
correlation  with  the  study  of  the  respective  disease  condition  in  med- 
ical and  surgical  nursing. 

Four  weeks  of  experience  in  the  calculation,  preparation,  and  serving 
of  therapeutic  diets  are  provided  in  the  basic  assignment  in  medical  and 
surgical  nursing.  Opportunity  for  the  observation  and  participation  in 
the  teaching  of  the  principles  of  nutrition  and  diet  adaptation  which 
are  to  be  followed  by  the  patient  upon  discharge  is  planned. 

Thirty  periods. 

Two  semester  hours  credit. 


PHARMACOLOGY 

Pharmacology   lln — Introduction    to   Pharmacology — Dosage 
AND  Solution 

The  student  is  introduced  to  the  importance  of  drugs  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease.  She  learns  the  systems  used  in  weighing  and  measuring 
drugs;  common  pharmaceutical  terms  and  symbols;  methods  of  com- 
puting dosages  and  making  solutions;  and  the  nature,  action,  and  use 
of  common  antiseptics  and  disinfectants.  The  principles  and  techniques 
of  medicine  administration  are  included  in  this  course. 

Fifteen  lectures  and  six  laboratory  periods. 
Two  semester  hours  credit. 

Pharmacology  12n — Pharmacology 

A  systematic  study  of  the  commonly  employed  drugs  is  presented  in 
correlation  with  the  study  of  the  conditions  for  which  they  are  pre- 
scribed. Emphasis  is  placed  on  those  fundamental  principles  of  drug 
therapy  which  are  necessary  for  reliable  and  effective  preparation  and 
administration,  including  action,  dosage,  routes  of  adminstration,  signs 
and  symptoms  of  toxicology,  and  antidotes. 

Thirty  periods. 

Two  semester  hours  credit. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

General  Requirements:  All  applicants  to  the  School  of  Nursing  must 
have  successfully  completed  fifteen  units  of  work  at  an  approved  second- 
ary school.  (A  subject  which  is  studied  throughout  the  school  year  for 
five  full  periods  a  week,  or  for  an  equivalent  length  of  time,  is  con- 
sidered a  unit.)    The  following  distribution  of  units  is  required: 

English    ____—- 4  units 

Mathematics   1   unit 

United  States  History  - 1  unit 

Science    1   unit 

Electives    : - 8  units 

Selected  from  history,  science,  mathematics,   modern 
or  ancient  languages,  social  studies,  and  approved  vo- 
cational subjects. 
Candidates  for  the  Graduate  Nurse  Program  of  Study  must  be  grad- 
uates of  a  state  accredited  school  of  nursing. 

In  addition  applicants  must  present  evidence  testifying  to  their  good 
moral  character  and  their  general  capability  to  follow  the  courses  at  the 
Boston  College  School  of  Nursing  and  live  up  to  the  standards  which  the 
School  exacts  of  its  students.  They  must  also  meet  the  physical  require- 
ments for  admission. 

ADMISSION  PROCEDURE 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Boston  College  School  of  Nursing 
should  communicate  v/ith  the  Registrar,  The  Boston  College  School  of 
Nursing,  126  Newbury  Street,  Boston  16,  Massachusetts.  Application 
forms  and  complete  information  regarding  entrance  requirements  will 
then  be  furnished. 

Final  decision  cannot  be  made  on  any  application  until  the  Registrar 
has  all  the  following  information  on  official  Boston  College  School  of 
Nursing  forms: 

(1)  A  transcript  of  high  school  record  mailed  directly  from  the 
high  school.  (2)  A  transcript  of  basic  nursing  school  record  mailed 
directly  from  the  Director  of  the  Hospital  School  of  Nursing.  ( 3 )  Offi- 
cial transcripts  of  all  collegiate  credits  earned  at  other  institutions. 
(4)  A  letter  of  recommendation  from  the  Director  of  the  School  of 
Nursing,  indicating  fitness  for  collegiate  work.  (5)  A  record  of  pre- 
entrance  physical  examination  to  be  completed  by  own  or  Boston  College 
School  of  Nursing  physician.  (6)  A  resume  of  professional  and  educa- 
tional background. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  requires  the  completion  of  120  semes- 
ter hours  credit  of  satisfactory  work.  A  minimum  of  one  year  must  be 
spent  in  full  time  study  at  the  Boston  College  School  of  Nursing.    Credit 
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will  be  given  for  the  hospital  nursing  program  dependent  on  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  basic  program,  work  experience  and  qualifying  examinations. 
For  Catholic  students  there  is  an  additional  requirement  of  eight  (8) 
semester  hours  in  Theology. 

A  student  from  another  college  of  approved  standing  may  transfer 
to  the  Boston  College  School  of  Nursing.  Transfer  credit  will  be  granted 
for  those  courses  which  are  evaluated  as  comparable  in  content  to  courses 
required  in  the  program  of  study. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

A  mature  student  who  desires  to  pursue  certain  courses  without  be- 
coming a  candidate  for  a  degree  may  be  admitted  by  the  Committee  on 
Admissions  on  presentation  of  evidence  of  ability  to  pursue  the  courses 
selected.  Work  done  as  a  special  student  cannot  count  towards  a  degree 
unless  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  School  of  Nursing  have  been  ful- 
filled, and  all  courses  have  had  prior  approval  by  a  faculty  advisor. 

EDUCATION  OF  VETERANS 

Boston  College  is  approved  by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  edu- 
cation and  training  of  veterans  under  the  various  veterans'  laws: 

Public  Law  346 — 78th  Congress  -  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act 
of  1944. 

Public  Law  5  50 — 82nd  Congress  -  Veterans'  Readjustment  Assistance 
Act  of  1952. 

All  veterans  entering  Boston  College  School  of  Nursing  under  PubUc 
Law  346  must  obtain  an  original  or  supplemental  certificate  of  eligibility 
from  the  Veterans  Administration  and  present  it  to  the  school  office  at  the 
time  of  registration. 

All  veterans  who  are  eligible  for  training  under  Public  Law  5  50 
are  advised  to  consult  the  Registrar  regarding  final  vocational  objective 
and  degree  desired  before  applying  for  benefits  under  this  law.  Veterans  of 
the  Korean  War  are  personally  responsible  for  all  tuition  and  fees. 

Veterans  who  fail  to  present  a  certificate  must  make  the  regular 
tuition  payment  at  the  time  of  registration.  Payments  will  be  refunded 
after  the  certificate  has  been  submitted  and  approval  has  been  received 
from  the  Veterans  Administration. 

CLASS  LOAD  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

Students  registered  for  twelve  semester  hours  credit  are  considered 
full-time  students.  Full-time  study  is  limited  to  eighteen  semester  hours 
during  the  first  semester,  and  additional  hours  may  be  carried  in  subse- 
quent semesters  only  after  the  student  has  demonstrated  an  abiUty  to 
carry  the  extra  responsibility. 

A  Semester  Hour  represents  a  lecture  course  which  meets  for  fifty 
minutes  duration,  once  a  week,  throughout  a  semester;  or  a  laboratory 
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course  which  meets  for  one  hundred  ten  minutes  duration,  once  a  week 
throughout  a  semester. 

There  is  a  minimum  of  fifteen  weeks  of  class  in  each  semester. 

Plans  for  employment  are  to  be  made  by  full-time  students  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Student  Advisor.  The  number  of  hours  of  employment 
allowed  will  be  determined  by  the  scholastic  standing  and  health  of  the 
student,  and  the  type  of  work  which  she  is  engaged. 

Part-time  students  who  are  engaged  in  full-time  employment  are 
limited  to  a  maximum  of  eight  semester  hours  each  semester. 

SCHOLARSHIP 

The  following  scholarship  is  at  present  available: 
The  Guild  of  Saint  Radegonde  for  Nurses  Scholarship: 

Established  by  the  Guild  of  Saint  Radegonde  for  Nurses,  the  income 
on  $2,000,  to  be  awarded  to  a  member  of  the  Guild. 

EVENING  CLASSES 

Each  semester,  courses  are  offered  by  the  School  of  Nursing  in  the 
late  afternoon  and  evening.  Information  regarding  these  courses  may  be 
obtained  within  one  month  of  the  opening  of  the  semester.  Information 
concerning  general  academic  courses  in  the  evening  may  be  had  by  con- 
sulting the  bulletin  of  Boston  College  Intown. 

INTERSESSION 

An  intersession  is  conducted  by  the  School  of  Nursing  for  four  weeks 
during  the  month  of  June.  This  session  is  an  integral  part  of  the  College 
Year  for  students  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  accelerated  pro- 
gram.   A  maximum  of  six  semester  hours  credit  may  be  earned. 

SUMMER  SESSION 

Boston  College  conducts  a  Sumimer  Session  at  which  students  of  the 
School  of  Nursing  may  enroll  for  academic  and  professional  courses.  Prior 
approval  for  taking  these  courses  must  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar  of 
the  School  of  Nursing.  Information  regarding  these  courses  may  be  ob- 
tained after  April  15  th,  at  which  time  the  Bulletin  of  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion is  available. 

During  the  summer  months  field  experience  may  be  planned  for  a 
limited  number  of  students. 
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ANNUAL  EXPENSE  REQUIREMENTS 

BostGi>  College  is  not  an  endowed  institution.  Therefore,  it  is  nor- 
mally dependent  for  support  and  development  on  the  fees  paid  for  tuition 
and  for  other  collegiate  requirements. 

SUMMARY  OF  ANNUAL  EXPENSE  REQUIREMENTS 
Graduate  Nurse  Program 

General  Fees 

Acceptance  Deposit  (not  refundable)   $  25.00. 

Registration  Fee  (not  refundable)   10.00 

Late  Registration  Fee   (additional)    3.00 

Tuition — for  academic  year — payable  quarterly  in  advance-   500.00 

Special  Fees 

Tuition — per  semester  hour — part-time  students 17.00 

Registration  Fee — per  semester — part-time  students  1.00 

Library  Fee — per  semester — ^part-time  students  2.00 

Physiology  Laboratory  Fee — ^per  semester 5.00 

Microbiology  Laboratory  Fee — ^per  semester 10.00 

Absentee  Test  3.00 

Condition  and  Absentee  Examination  5.00 

""Certificates,  Marks,  etc.  1.00 

Graduation  10.00 

Holders  of  full  scholarships  are  not  exempt  from  the  payment  of 
Registration,  and  Special  Fees  at  the  time  prescribed. 

Payment  of  tuition  and  fees  must  be  made  by  check  or  Postal  Money 
Order,  payable  to  the  Treasurer  of  Boston  College  and  sent  to: 

Office  of  the  Treasurer, 
Boston  College, 
Chestnut  Hill  67,  Mass. 

Checks  should  be  made  out  for  the  proper  amount  of  tuition  and 
fees. 

A  student  who  withdraws  from  any  courses  must  notify  the  Office 
of  the  Registrar  in  writing.  Withdrawal  from  the  course  will  become  ef- 
fective as  of  the  date  on  which  the  Office  receives  the  notice.  This  date 
also  applies  to  refunds.  In  default  of  such  notice,  refund  on  tuition  can- 
not be  expected.  Failure  to  conform  to  this  regulation  is  prejudicial  to 
honorable  dismissal  as  well  as  to  readmission  to  the  College.  Ceasing  to 
attend  class  does  not  constitiite  withdrawal. 

No  refunds  will  be  made  in  quarterly  tuition  after  the  first  week  of 
each  quarter.  No  refunds  in  semester  fees  will  be  made  after  the  first 
week  of  the  semester. 

Any  changes  in  tuition  or  fees  are  effective  for  all  students  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year  following  publication. 


No  transcript  of  academic  records  will  be  sent  from  the  Office  of  the 
Registrar  during  the  periods  of  Final  Examinations  and  registration. 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  PROGRAM"^" 

This  program  is  planned  for  graduates  of  hospital  schools  of  nursing. 
It  aims  to  supply  their  needs  in  general  and  professional  education  and  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  graduate  work  in  professional  nursing  specialties. 

FIRS!    YEAR 

First  Semester  Credits 

En   1  Rhetoric  I  3 

Ed   104n     Logic  and  Epistemology    4 

**Th   In        Divinity  of  Christ  and  Church  of  Christ  2 

Biol  108n    Microbiology    3 

Ps  142n       Human  Growth  and  Development  2 

Hs  4 In       Survey  of  European  Civilization 3 

Second  Semester  Credits 

En  2  Rhetoric   II    3 

Ed   lOOn     Philosophical  Psychology  4 

^^^Th  2 In       God  the  Creator 2 

Biol  1 5  In    Physiology    3 

Ps   107n      Interpersonal  Relations 2 

Hs  42n       Survey  of  European  Civilization 3 

Ed   102n     Foundations  of  Nursing  2 

SECOND  YEAR 

First  Semester  Credits 

Phil  104n  Natural  Theology  and  Ontology  3 

'^'^'Th  41n  God  the  Redeemer  2 

Ed   10 In  Educational  Psychology  2 

Soc   35n  Principles  of  Sociology  2 

Ec   3  In  Principles  of  Economics  2 

En  5n  Survey  of  Eng.  Lit.  3 

N   104  Rehabilitation    2 

N   114  Introduction  to  Management  and  Supervision 2 

Second  Semester  Credits 

Phil  106n    General  and  Special  Ethics  4 

**Th  10 In    The  Sacraments   2 

Ed   103n     Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  2 

N   100        Principles  of  Public  Health  Nursing  2 

N   101         Public  Health  Administration  2 

N  103        Social  Case  Work  in  PubUc  Health  Nursing 2 

N   105         Nutrition  in  PubUc  Health  2 

N   106        Field  Practice  in  General  Nursing  2 


*  The  School  of  Nursing  reserves  the  right  to  alter  any  program  or  policy 
outlined  in  this  bulletin. 
^■•"■Not  required  for  non-catholic  students. 
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THIRD  YEAR 

First:  Semester 

N   171         Field  Instruction  in  Public  Health 

Nursing _.   8   weeks       4  credits 

In  the  above  program  advanced  credit  will  be  granted  on  the  basis 
of  an  evaluation  of  the  student's  basic  nursing  program,  results  of  the 
Graduate  Ntirse  Qualifying  Examination  and  professional  work  expe- 
rience. This  advanced  credit  does  not  become  effective  until  a  student  is 
eligible  for  matriculation.  One  semester  of  full-time  work,  or  its  equiva- 
lent on  a  part-time  basis,  is  necessary  before  the  Committee  on  Admis- 
sions will  review  a  student's  credentials  for  matriculation. 

The  following  courses  are  required  when  evaluation  indicates  that 
a  student  is  deficient  in  any  of  the  clinical  areas: 

Credits 

N   108         Psychiatric    Nursing    2 

N    116         Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing  4 

N   143         Pediatric    Nursing   2 

N   160         Maternity  Nursing  2 

Students  may  accelerate  their  program  by  attending  Intersession  and 
Summer  Session.  However,  it  is  strongly  urged  that  the  sequence  of 
courses  selected  follow  the  above  pattern. 


MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

The  School  of  Nursing  cooperates  with  the  Graduate  School  of  Bos- 
ton College  in  the  conduct  of  a  program  of  study,  leading  to  a  Master 
of  Education  degree  with  a  minor  area  of  concentration  in  nursing.  The 
purpose  of  this  program  is  to  prepare  the  well-qualified  nurse,  holding  an 
acceptable  baccalaureate  degree,  for  teaching  in  certain  areas  of  special- 
ization in  nursing.  Applicants  must  meet  the  entrance  requirements  of  the 
Department  of  Education  as  outlined  in  the  Boston  College  Graduate 
School  bulletin.  Insofar  as  it  is  possible,  programs  will  be  planned  to  meet 
the  individual  needs  of  the  students. 

Programs  are  offered  in  the  following  areas: 

Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing 
Orthopedic  Nursing 

For  further  information  interested  students  may  contact  the  Boston 
College  Graduate  School,  140  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Massachusetts. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

GENERAL  ACADEMIC 
PHYSICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 


Biology   108  n — Microbiolog  y 

A  study  of  micro-organisms  and  their  relation  to  health  and  disease; 
the  use  of  chemical  and  physical  agents  to  inhibit  their  growth  and 
action;  the  application  of  serological  and  immunological  principles  to 
the  needs  of  the  nurse.  Environmental  sanitation  and  safety  are  in- 
cluded. » 

Two  class  periods  and  one  laboratory  period  a  week  for  one  semester. 

Three  semester  hours  credit. 


Biology  15  In — Physlology 

A  study  of  fundamental  biological  principles  as  illustrated  in  the 
normal  human  body.  Extensive  study  by  demonstrations,  physiological 
experiments  and  techniques  of  the  principles  of  human  physiology. 

Two  class  periods  and  one  laboratory  period  a  week  for  one  semester. 

Three  semester  hours  credit. 


ENGLISH 


English   ln-2n — Rhetoric 

A  study  of  the  mechanics  of  rhetoric  and  diction  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  research  paper  during  the  first  semester.  The  second 
semester  emphasizes  literary  criticism  with  a  general  survey  of  the  va- 
rious types  of  literature:  drama,  the  novel,  the  essay,  poetry,  etc.,  and 
of  the  four  forms  of  discourse:  narration,  description,  exposition  and 
argumentation. 

Three  semester  hours  credit. 

Six  semester  hours  credit. 


English  5n — Survey  of  English  Literature 

A  general  survey  of  the  prominent  writers  of  English  Literature  from 
Chaucer  to  modern  times. 

Three  class  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Three  class  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

Economics  3  In — Principles  of  Economics 

Foundations  of  the  science  of  economics;  factors  of  production;  the 
form  of  the  business  unit;  price  formation;  value  and  the  distribution 
of  wealth  and  income;  money  and  banking;  applications  to  various 
problems. 

Two  class  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Two  semester  hours  credit. 

History  41n-42n — Survey  of  European  Civilization 

The  course  is  a  survey  of  the  chief  factors  in  Christian  civilization 
from  the  introduction  of  Christianity  to  contemporary  times. 

Three  class  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Six  semester  hours  credit. 

Psychology  107n — Interpersonal  Relations 

The  course  considers  theoretical  concepts  basic  to  interpersonal  rela- 
tions in  nursing  and  tasks  required  for  the  continuing  development  of 
the  person  at  successive  stages  of  physical,  emotional,  and  social  growth. 
It  is  designed  as  a  stimulus  towards  independent  thinking  about  inter- 
personal relations  observable  in  professional  work. 

Two  class  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Two  semester  hottrs  credit. 

Psychology   142n — Human  Growth  and  Development 

The  course  stresses  the  developmental  approach  to  the  understanding 
of  the  human  being  from  conception  to  old  age.  Consideration  is  given 
to  the  physical,  emotional,  social,  mental  and  spiritual  aspects  of  growth 
and  development.  Opportunities  are  given  to  explore  some  of  the  com- 
munity facilities  for  children. 

Two  class  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Two  semesters  hours  credit. 

Sociology  3  5n — Principles  of  Sociology 

This  course  serves  as  an  introduction  to  Sociology  and  allied  social 
sciences.  It  discusses  basic  features  of  social  life,  e.g.  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  society,  outstanding  institutions  which  regulate  human 
relations,  dynamics  which  help  or  hinder  progress,  etc.  The  student  be- 
comes familiar  with  sociological  terms  as  representative  systems  of 
thought  are  critically  evaluated. 

Two  class  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Two  semester  hours  credit. 
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EDUCATION  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

Education  10  On — Philosophical  Psychology 

A  philosophical  inquiry  into  the  origin,  nature  and  grades  of  life; 
vegetative,  sentient,  and  rational.  The  philosophical  study  of  human 
life,  examining  the  sensitive,  intellectual,  and  appetitive  faculties  of 
man,  with  emphasis  on  the  nature  of  human  cognition  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  will. 

Four  class  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Four  semester  hours  credit. 

Education   10 In — Educational  Psychology 

The  study  of  the  nature,  growth  and  differentiations  of  mental  abil- 
ities and  personality  traits.  The  learning  process  and  factors  influencing 
intelligence,  motivation  and  transfer  of  learning. 

Two  class  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Two  semester  hours  credit. 

Education  102n — Foundations  of  Nursing  and  Nursing  Education 

A  survey  course,  treating  the  development  and  present  status  of 
nursing.  Consideration  is  given  to  general  problems  and  trends  in 
nursing  education. 

Two  class  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Two  semester  hours  credit. 

Education   103n — Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Nursing 

The  fundamental  principles  and  methods  of  teaching  are  applied  to 
nursing.  Criteria  are  established  and  applied.  Special  teaching  problems 
are  presented  and  studied.  Prerequisite  or  parallel  course:  Educational 
Psychology. 

Two  class  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Two  semester  hours  credit. 

Education   104n — Logic  and  Epistemology 

The  course  in  Logic  aims  to  establish  and  inculcate  the  laws  of  cor- 
rect reasoning  by  a  sciencific  study  of  the  term  and  the  idea;  the  propo- 
sition and  the  judgment;  the  syllogism;  the  more  common  fallacies  of 
expression  and  reasoning.  The  course  in  Epistemology  examines  the 
problem  of  the  certitude  of  our  cognitions.  The  nature  and  the  sources 
of  certitude  and  the  criterion  of  truth  are  established.  A  defense  of 
the  Scholastic  position  of  Moderate  Realism  is  presented. 

Four  class  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Four  semester  hours  credit. 
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Philosophy  104n — Natural  Theology  and  Ontology 

A  philosophical  inquiry  into  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God. 
The  object  of  the  course  is  to  investigate  the  grounds  for  an  intellec- 
tual assent  from  natural  reason  alone  to  the  existence  and  attributes  of 
God. 

Three  class  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Three  semester  hours  credit. 


Philosophy   106n — General  and  Special  Ethics 

A  philosophical  treatise  on  the  principles  of  individual  and  social 
moral  conduct.  The  natural  law,  the  norm  of  moraUty  and  the  forma- 
tion of  conscience.  An  application,  then,  of  fundamental  moral  prin- 
ciples to  specific  problems.  Man's  rights  and  obligations  in  various  cir- 
cumstances which  aflfect  his  conduct  as  an  individual  and  social  being. 
Principles  of  morality  are  applied  to  the  specific  and  particular  ethical 
problems  of  the  nursing  profession. 

Four  class  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Four  semester  hours  credit. 


THEOLOGY 


Theology  In — The  Divinity  of  Christ  and  the  Church  of  Christ 

Natural  and  supernatural  revelation;  miracles  and  prophecies  as  the 
guarantees  of  Revelation;  the  authenticity,  integrity,  reliabiUty  of  the 
four  Gospels;  the  Divinity  of  Christ;  His  Mission.  The  apostolic  college 
as  an  authentic  and  authoritative  teaching  and  ruling  body;  the  Prima- 
cy of  Peter;  the  nature  and  character  of  Christ's  Church,  its  marks; 
the  application  of  these  as  a  proof  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  the 
Church  established  by  Christ. 

Two  class  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Two  semester  hours  credit. 


Theology  2  In — ^The   Existence   and   Essence   of  God.    God   the 
Creator 

The  nature  of  natural  and  supernatural  Faith;  its  necessity  and  cer- 
tainty; Sacred  Scripture  and  Tradition  as  fonts  of  Revelation;  the  ex- 
istence, essence  and  attributes  of  God;  the  Trinity;  creation;  Original 
Sin;  the  Immaculate  Conception;  Eschatology. 

Two  class  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Two  semester  hours  credit. 
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Theology  4  In — God  the  Redeemer 

The  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Hypostatic  Union;  the  na- 
ture of  Redemption;  the  Merits  of  Christ;  Mariology;  the  nature  and 
necessity  of  Grace;  different  kinds  of  Grace. 

Two  class  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Two  semester  hours  credit. 

Theology  10 In — ^The  Sacraments 

The  Sacraments  as  a  means  of  Grace;  their  nature  and  efficacy; 
Baptism,  Confirmation;  the  Holy  Eucharist  as  Sacrament  and  Sacrifice 
with  a  special  treatment  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  The  Sacrament 
of  Penance;  Indulgences;  Extreme  Unction;  Holy  Orders;  a  special 
treatment  of  the  Sacrament  of  Matrimony. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Two  semester  hours  credit. 


NURSING 

Nursfng  100 — Principles  of  Public  Health  Nursing 

The  historical  development  of  public  health  nursing,  the  objectives 
and  functions  of  the  public  health  nurse  in  official  and  voluntary  agen- 
cies and  a  study  of  the  family  in  relation  to  its  health  needs.  Family 
studies  will  be  presented  for  student  participation  in  solving  family 
health  needs. 

Two  class  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Two  semester  hours  credit. 

Nursing  101 — Public  Health  Administration 

Development  and  trends  in  the  public  health  movement  on  the  local, 
national  and  international  basis.  Structure,  basic  functions  and  major 
activities  of  official  and  voluntary  agencies.  Principles  of  Vital  Statis- 
tics and  Epidemiology  are  also  included. 

Two  class  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Two  semester  hours  credit. 

Nursing  103 — Social  Case  Work  in  Public  Health  Nursing 

Principles  of  social  case  work  including  case  findings  and  a  study  of 
social  work  programs.  This  course  enables  the  student  to  assist  patients 
and  families  in  the  use  of  the  social  agencies  in  the  community.  Inter- 
viewing technics  will  be  stressed  with  the  opportunity  for  student  parti- 
cipation. 

Two  class  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Two  wmester  hours  credit. 
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Nursing  104 — ^The  Role  of  the  Nurse  in  Rehabilitation 

An  introduction  to  the  modern  philosophies,  principles  and  methods 
of  rehabilitation.  Special  consideration  will  he  given  to  the  role  and 
function  of  the  nurse  in  applying  principles  of  rehabilitation  as  she 
plans  or  administers  nursing  care  to  all  patients,  particularly  those  who 
have  chronic  diseases  and  disabilities. 

Two  class  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Two  semester  hours  credit. 


Nursing  105 — ^Nutrition  in  Public  Health 

The  knowledge,  techniques  and  application  of  basic  nutrition  princi- 
ples in  a  public  health  nursing  program.  It  deals  with  nutritional  needs 
of  all  family  members  and  how  to  meet  these  needs  in  an  effective  and 
practical  way. 

Two  class  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Two  semester  hours  credit. 


Nursing  106 — Field  Practice  in  General  Nursing 

The  student  participates  in  selected  nursing  experiences  in  which  she 
has  the  opportunity  to  utilize  the  knowledge,  understandings,  and  skills 
she  has  acquired.  By  means  of  conferences  she  demonstrates  her  ability 
to  plan  for  all  the  needs  of  the  patient,  to  establish  good  relationships, 
and  to  communicate  effectively. 

Fifteen  class  periods. 

Thirty  hours  practice. 

Two  semester  hours  credit. 


Nursing  108 — Psychiatric  Nursing 

The  course  in  Interpersonal  Relations  is  followed  by  two  hours  of 
focus  on  psychiatric  nursing  problems  and  the  function  of  the  nurse 
in  a  variety  of  psychiatric  situations. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Two  semester  hours  credit. 


Nursing  114 — Introduction  to  Management  and  Supervision  in 
Nursing 

An  introduction  to  management,  supervision  and  personnel  relation- 
ships in  nursing.  The  functions  and  the  responsibilities  of  professional 
and  non-professional  personnel  are  studied.  Team  plan  nursing  is  con- 
sidered. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Two  semester  hours  credit. 
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Nursing  116 — Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing 

This  course  is  designed  to  improve  the  care  of  adult  patients  with 
medical  and  surgical  conditions  by  increasing  the  nurse's  understanding 
of  the  modern  methods  of  treatment  of  such  patients,  including  the 
social,  emotional,  rehabilitative,  and  economic  aspects  of  such  treat- 
ment. 

Four  class  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Four  semester  hours  credit. 


Nursing  143 — ^Pediatric  Nursing 

This  course  aims  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  students  who  wish 
to  acquire  more  knowledge  about  current  thinking  and  practice  in  the 
area  of  child  care.  This  includes  a  study  of  community  organizations 
and  programs  which  have  been  established  to  meet  these  needs. 

Two  class  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Two  semester  hours  credit. 


Nursing  160 — Maternity  Nursing 

This  course  is  designed  to  augment  the  student's  understanding  of 
fundamentals  in  maternity  nursing  and  to  increase  her  competence  in 
giving  quality  maternal  and  child  care.  This  includes  a  study  of  related 
community  organizations  and  programs. 

Two  class  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Two  semester  hours  credit. 


Nursing  171 — Field  Instruction  in  Public  Health  Nursing 

Supervised  field  practice  in  an  official  or  voluntary  agency  arranged 
according  to  the  individual  student's  experience  and  individual  needs. 
This  instruction  period  covers  eight  weeks,  preferably  in  one  agency, 
although  it  may  be  flexible  for  a  student  with  special  qualifications  and 
rw^eds.  Students  should  plan  early  in  the  program  for  the  fulfillment 
of  this  requirement  for  it  may  involve  placement  in  an  out-of-town 
agency.  A  weekly  seminar  is  held  at  the  school.  A  mid-term  evalua- 
tion is  held  at  the  agency. 

Four  semester  hours  credit. 
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GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OFFERINGS 

The  Boston  College  Graduate  School  accepts  applicants  for  the 
degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Doctor  of  Education,  Master  of  Arts, 
Master  of  Science,  Master  of  Education,  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  and 
for  a  Certificate  of  Advanced  Educational  Specialization.  The  Graduate 
School  is  co-educational.  Applicants  may  begin  their  work  in  September, 
or  January  in  all  departments,  or  during  the  summer  session  in  most 
departments.  The  preferable  time  is   September. 

Applicants  are  accepted  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in 
the  departmxcnts  of  Economics,  Education  and  History;  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Education  in  the  department  of  Education;  for  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  department  of  Classical  Languages,  Economics, 
English,  History  and  Government,  Mathematics,  Modern  Languages 
(French  and  Spanish),  Philosophy,  Social  Studies  and  Sociology;  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  the  departments  of  Biology,  Chemistry, 
Geophysics  and  Physics;  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education  and  for 
the  Certificate  of  Advanced  Educational  Specialization  in  the  department 
of  Education.  For  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  (M.A.T.) 
applicants  may  choose  an  area  of  specialization  from  one  of  the  depart- 
ments of  arts  or  sciences  enumerated  above.  The  graduate  department 
in  education  makes  special  provision  for  concentration  in  guidance, 
elementary  school  teaching,  secondary  school  teaching,  and  nursing 
education.  It  also  provides  student  teaching  in  elementary  and  secondary 
school  systems,  and  in  nursing  education.  All  courses  are  open  to  non- 
degree  candidates,  and,  where  the  subject-matter  so  permits,  m.ay  also  be 
audited,  i.e.,  taken  without  academic  credit. 

Applicants  who  possess  no  bachelor's  degree  are  not  ordinarily  ad- 
mitted to  the  Graduate  School  classes.  They  are  recommended  preferably 
to  present  their  needs  to  the  Dean  of  Boston  College  In  town,  126  New- 
bury Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts.  Properly  qualified  undergraduates, 
approved  for  individual  courses  by  Deans  of  Boston  College,  may  take 
upper-division  course  work  in  the  Graduate  School,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Dean.  They  must,  however,  register  with  and  pay  all  fees  and 
expenses  to  their  own  subdivision  of  Boston  College  at  the  rates  set  in 
the  Graduate  School. 

Aims 

The  Boston  College  Graduate  School  as  a  graduate  school  is  dedicated 
to  the  task  of  cultivating  primary  research,  and  of  interpreting,  organizing 
and  communicating  the  results  of  both  primary  and  solid  secondary  re- 
search. As  a  graduate  school  under  Catholic  auspices,  it  bases  its  value 
judgments  on  the  established  data,  not  merely  of  a  given  academic  dis- 
cipline, but  also  on  the  established  data  of  Christian  revelation  and 
scholastic  philosophical  ideas.  As  a  graduate  school  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  it  stresses  an  integrated  program  combining  the  aims 
of  graduate  study  with  the  content-range  of  a  given  discipline.  In  addi- 
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tion  to  its  course  work  in  research,  organization,  interpretation  and  com- 
munication of  data,  the  Graduate  School  fosters  the  co-curricular  p?.r- 
ticipation  of  students  and  faculty  in  seminar  discussions  which  explore 
the  relationships  of  scholastic  philosophy  and  Catholic  theology  to  a 
variety  of  academic  disciplines.  It  also  places  emphasis  on  clarity  and 
cogency  of  written  and  oral  expression. 


OP.GANIZATION  AND  LOCATION 

In  the  administration  of  the  Graduate  School,  the  Dean  is  assisted 
by  an  advisory  academic  council  and  the  chairmen  of  all  departments 
granting  graduate  degrees.  All  matters  concerning  admission,  assistant- 
ships,  modification  in  courses,  modern  language  examinations,  course  fail- 
ures, deferred  examinations  and  dismissals,  should  be  referred  to  the  Dean. 
The  Dean  also  reserves  to  himself  all  academ.ic  ^nd  administrative  policy 
decisions  including  the  acceptance  of  credits  oflered  in  transfer.  Requests 
for  transcripts,  letters  of  recommendation,  and  letters  to  draft  boards 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Graduate  School  office. 

The  office  of  the  Graduate  School  is  located  in  Gasson  (formerly 
Tower)  104.  This  office  is  open  from  9:00-4:45  on  weekdays  when  class 
or  examinations  are  in  session,  and  from  9:30-4:30  on  other  weekdays, 
and  from  9:00-12:00  on  Saturdays.  The  office  is  closed  on  legal  holidays, 
holy  days,  Good  Friday,  and  on  all  Saturdays  when  there  is  no  class  in 
session. 

No  conferences  on  admission  or  course  work  with  the  Graduate 
School  officials  or  department  chairmen  are  held  during  extended  vaca- 
tions, or  during  June  prior  to  formal  Summer  School  registration,  or  in 
August  after  the  summer  session,  or  in  September  prior  to  formal  regis- 
tration. During  these  times  all  contact  should  be  made  by  correspondence 
with  the  Graduate  School  office. 

All  classes,  except  those  noted,  are  taught  at  the  Chestnut  VA] 
campus  of  Boston  College.  The  courses  in  Geophysics  are  taught  at  the 
Weston  College  Seismological  Station.  The  courses  in  Nursing  Educational 
Specialties  make  use  of  the  appropriate  institutions  of  the  community. 
The  Nursing  Administration  courses  are  taught  at  the  Boston  CoUctje 
School  of  Nursing  because  of  its  specialized  library  on  this  matter.  Tlie 
courses  for  work  in  the  School  of  Philosophy  and  Science  are  taught  .u 
Weston  College  where  specialized  services  for  this  work  are  available. 


GENERAL  FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

Registration,  each  semester  (not  refundable)       -  $    5.00 

Late  Registration,  any  semester   (not  refundable)    5.00 

Course  fee  per  semester  hour  (unless  otherwise  noted)   20.00 

This  fee  includes  library  fee. 
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Auditor's  fee  per  semester  hour  for  first  course  20.00 

Auditor's  fee  per  semester  hour  for  other  course  12.00 

Laboratory  Course  fee,  per  semester  20.00 

Laboratory  research  fee,  per  semester  hour  10.00 

Change  in  individual  course  fee   (not  refundable)   3.00 

Each  advanced  or  deferred  examination 5.00 

Modern  Language  Examination — after  second  examination 

taken  or  signed  for  5.00 

Binding  fee  for  thesis  12.00 

Graduation  fee:     Master's  degree  or  certificate 20.00 

Doctor's  degree    25.00 

Those  who  discontinue  course  work  in  the  first  three  weeks  of  any 
quarter  are  entitled  to  a  pro-rata  return  on  tuition.  After  the  third  week 
of  each  quarter  there  is  no  refund,  and  students  are  responsible  for  full 
payment.  For  purposes  of  refunds,  the  second  quarter  begins  on  Novem- 
ber 7,  195  5,  the  fourth  quarter  on  March  13,  1956.  IN  ALL  CASES 
THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  MUST  BE  INFORMED  IN  WRITING 
OF  WITHDRAWALS. 


APPLICATIONS 

All  who  plan  to  enter  the  Graduate  School  in  June  or  September  of 
any  given  year  should  apply  to  the  Graduate  School  Office  for  application 
forms.  These  forms  should  be  filled  out  in  duplicate  and  returned  to  the 
Dean,  wherever  possible  by  March  1.  Later  applications  are  accepted. 
Those  who  plan  to  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  should 
file  applications  by  December  1. 

Application  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  should  be  accom- 
panied by  official  transcripts  of  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  records. 
No  student  will  be  permitted  to  register  for  course  work  toward  a  degree 
unless  his  scholastic  credentials  have  been  received  by  the  Registrar.  Ap- 
plicants who  are  in  the  senior  year  of  college  should  have  forwarded  a 
transcript  complete  through  one  semester  of  senior.  Announcement  of 
acceptance  will  be  sent  as  soon  as  the  Committee  on  Admissions  has 
checked  the  record  for  general  average  and  prerequisites.  A  student  is  not 
officially  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  until  he  has  been  notified  of 
acceptance  by  the  Dean. 

Applicants  for  the  advanced  educational  certificate  should  have  a 
master's  degree  with  satisfactory  grades;  should  have  had  three  years  of 
teaching  experience,  and  should  submit  all  transcripts  of  undergraduate 
and  graduate  work. 

Applicants  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Doctor  of 
Education  are  accepted  on  the  basis  of  a  master's  degree  in  which  course 
work  has  shown  promise  of  doctoral  proficiency,  or  on  the  basis  of  an 
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outstanding  undergraduate  record.  After  applications  and  transcripts  of 
previous  college  and  graduate  records  have  been  received,  all  applicants 
must  take  the  Graduate  Record  Aptitude  Test,  and  have  records  of  it 
forwarded  to  the  Graduate  Dean.  Direct  arrangements  for  this  aptitude 
test  are  to  be  made  with  Educational  Testing  Service,  20  Nassau  Street, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey.  Doctoral  applicants  will  also  be  required  to  take 
a  qualifying  test  administered  on  a  previously  announced  date  in  each 
semester  at  the  Boston  College  Graduate  School.  There  is  a  $5.00  fee  for 
this  screening  examination.  At  the  earliest  date  possible  after  initial  ap- 
plication, applicants  are  to  arrange  a  personal  interview  with  departmental 
representatives.  Appointments  are  to  be  made  through  the  departmental 
chairmen.  Applicants  should  also  submit  at  least  two  letters  of  recom- 
mendation to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  Applicants  will  be  of- 
ficially notified  of  acceptance  for  doctoral  course  work  only  after  results 
of  transcript,  interviews  and  tests  are  known.  Where  conditional  au- 
thorization to  begin  course  work  is  granted  prior  to  the  fulfillment  of  all 
of  these  conditions,  the  applicant  must  complete  them  by  the  end  of  the 
first  semester  of  course  work. 

Special  students,  i.e.,  those  who  plan  to  transfer  credits  elsewhere,  or 
merely  to  take  non-degree  graduate  courses,  are  admitted  to  course  work 
by  the  graduate  school.  To  be  admitted,  they  must  file  an  application 
blank  and  submit  an  official  statement  of  the  fact  that  they  hold  a  bach- 
elor's degree.  This  statement  must  be  signed  by  an  administrative  official 
of  the  school  at  which  the  degree  was  obtained.  It  should  be  submitted 
preferably  prior  to  registration,  and  in  no  case  later  than  two  weeks  after 
the  term  begins.  No  course  credits  will  be  released  if  this  document  is 
not  submitted. 

Those  who  apply  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  and  do  not 
register,  will  have  their  application  blanks,  transcripts  or  statements  saved 
for  twelve  months  after  the  date  on  which  they  applied  to  begin  graduate 
work.  After  that  time,  these  documents  will  be  disposed  of,  and  any 
future  application  will  necessitate  new  application  forms,  transcripts  and 
statements,  and  acceptance. 

Once  a  student  has  been  officially  accepted  as  a  degree-candidate  or 
as  a  special  student,  all  his  transcripts  and  statements  of  graduation  be- 
come the  permanent  records  of  the  Graduate  School,  and  are  not  return- 
able. The  transcript  submitted  by  a  candidate  who  is  rejected  is  also  not 
returnable. 

ASSISTANTSHIPS 

The  following  departments  have  a  limited  number  of  assistantships: 
Biology,  Chemistry,  Classical  Languages,  Economics,  Education,  English, 
Geophysics,  History  and  Government,  Mathematics,  Modern  Languages, 
Philosophy,  and  Physics.  There  are  assistantships  also  for  Intra-mural 
Sports,  and  Audio- Visual  Aids:  there  is  also  one  office  assistantship.    Ap- 
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plicants  for  Intra-mural  Sports,  Audio- Visual  Aids,  and  for  the  office  as- 
sistantship  may  major  in  any  department. 

Applications  for  assistantships,  which  will  be  forwarded  upon  request, 
should  be  returned  to  the  Dean's  office  by  March  15.  Later  applications 
will  be  received,  but  prior  consideration  will  be  given  to  those  who  submit 
requests  and  credentials  before  or  on  that  date.  The  scholastic  require- 
ments for  obtaining  assistantships  are  necessarily  more  exacting  than  those 
which  might  suffice  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School. 

Assistantships  are  granted  on  a  ten-month  basis  ( September- June) , 
and  do  not  cover  the  Summer  Session.  In  the  chemistry,  biology  and 
physics  departments  only,  they  are  renewable  for  a  second  year  provided 
the  academic  and  in-service  work  is  satisfactory.  In  all  other  cases  these 
assistantships  are  limited  to  one  ten-month  period.  All  assistants  are  ex- 
pected to  supply  in-service  work  on  an  average  of  10-12  hours  per  week, 
from  early  September  through  the  full  week  prior  to  commencement. 
The  assistants  in  all  physical  sciences  departments  act  as  laboratory  as- 
sistants. No  assistants  are  engaged  in  regular  class  teaching,  but  may  be 
called  upon  for  assistance  on  special  occasions.  The  work  of  the  assistants 
in  non-science  departments  consists  in  the  grading  of  papers,  proctoring 
examinations,  and  performing  departmental  administrative  work. 

The  stipend  is  $1100  for  a  ten-months  period  except  in  the  depart- 
ments of  history-government,  mathematics,  modern  languages,  philosophy 
and  classics  where  a  number  of  partial  assistantships  are  available  with 
stipends  ranging  from  $500  to  $600  with  correspondingly  less  in-service 
work.  Laboratory  fees  are  remitted  for  science  assistants.  Assistants  re- 
ceive a  monthly  check  from  the  Treasurer's  Office  and  are  responsible  for 
all  charges.  At  the  opening  of  each  school  year,  or  at  whatever  other 
time  an  assistantship  may  be  awarded,  assistants  must  report  to  the  Treas- 
urer's Office  to  fill  out  required  forms.  An  assistant  who  voluntarily  re- 
linquishes an  assistantship  must  report  this  matter  in  writing  to  the  Dean. 

Assistantships  may  be  discontinued  at  any  time  during  an  academic 
year  if  academic  or  in-service  work  is  of  an  unsatisfactory  character. 
They  may  also  be  discontinued  if  conduct  is  injurious  to  the  reputation 
of  the  University. 

RESEARCH  ASSISTANTSHIPS 

In  addition  to  the  assistantships  described  above,  the  University  has 
recently  established  a  new  category  of  aid  to  graduate  students.  This  is 
defined  as  a  research  assistantship,  to  be  confined  to  the  Departments  of 
Biology,  Chemistry,  Mathematics  and  Physics,  which  will  be  provided  by 
sponsored  research  projects.  Direct  payments  will  be  made  to  the  holder 
of  the  assistantship  by  the  sponsoring  groups.  The  stipend  is  $1100-1200, 
plus  the  remission  of  tuition  and  laboratory  fees,  for  twelve  hours  per 
week  for  ten  months  on  a  sponsored  research  project  For  further  in- 
fo'-matian  /contact  the  Chairman  of  Department. 
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MASTER'S  PROGRAM 

Requirements  for  Degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of 
Sciences,  and  Master  of  Education 

All  candidates  for  a  master's  degree  must  be  graduates  of  an  approved 
college,  have  a  good  general  average  and  eighteen  semester  hours  of  upper- 
division  work  in  their  proposed  major  of  equal  or  better  quality  than  their 
general  average.  Where  a  candidate's  general  average  is  satisfactory,  but 
where  the  number  of  prerequisites  falls  short  of  the  prescribed  eighteen 
credits,  these  remaining  prerequisites  may  be  made  up  in  the  graduate 
school.  The  grade  in  these  prerequisites  is  the  same  as  the  grade  for  grad- 
uate credit.  Where  there  is  some  doubt  about  the  candidate's  scholastic 
record  the  candidate  may  be  accepted  conditionally.  His  performance 
will  then  be  evaluated  after  the  first  semester  of  course  work  or  after  a 
minimum  of  six  credits  have  been  earned. 

Course  credits:  Thirty  graduate  credits  are  required  for  each  master's 
degree.  No  formal  minor  is  required.  A  limited  number  of  credits  may 
be  taken — but  only  with  major  departmental  approval — in  a  closely 
related  minor  for  which  the  candidate  is  qualified.  Graduate  work  com- 
pleted at  other  approved  institutions  may  be  offered  in  partial  fulfillment 
of  the  course  requirements  with  the  approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the  De- 
partment and  the  Dean.  Not  more  than  six  credits  may  be  accepted;  and 
these  are  accepted  conditionally  until  a  minimum  of  one  semester  of 
graduate  work  has  been  completed.  A  student  who  receives  advanced 
credit  is  not  exempt  from  any  part  of  the  comprehensive  examinations. 

While  a  grade  of  B-  (80-82)  is  a  passing  grade  in  an  individual 
course,  not  more  than  ten  credits  in  the  master  or  certificate  programs 
may  be  of  B-  grade.  If  there  are  more  than  ten,  additional  course  credits 
must  be  taken. 

Foreign  Language  Kcqtiiremcnt:     (see  page  2  5  for  Modern  Language 

Requirement) . 

Comprehensive  Examinations:  Before  any  master's  degree  or  certifi- 
cate is  awarded,  the  candidate  must  pass  a  comprehensive  examination  in 
his  graduate  course  work.  At  the  option  of  the  department  concerned, 
this  examination  may  be  oral,  written  or  both.  Eligibility  for  admission 
to  the  examination  is  determined  by  the  Graduate  School  office  with  the 
advice  of  the  departmental  chairman:  the  permission  will  be  issued  when 
it  has  been  established  that  the  student  has  satisfied  all  the  necessary  re- 
quirements. In  advance  of  the  date  set  for  the  examination,  the  candidate 
should  consult  the  department  chairman  or  his  delegate  for  a  general 
delineation  of  the  topics  for  examination.  These  examinations  are  gen- 
erally given  towards  the  end  of  each  semester  and  at  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer session.  The  candidate  should  consult  his  department  for  specific 
dates.  No  comprehensive  examinations  may  be  scheduled  after  the  last 
Friday  in  May. 
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A  candidate  who  fails  the  comprehensive  examination  for  the  second 
time  forfeits  all  graduate  credits.  To  this  regulation,  there  are  no  excep- 
tions. 

The  results  of  comprehensive  examinations  will  be  communicated  by 
mail.  Complaints  which  issue  from  examinations  must  be  referred  in  writ- 
ing to  the  departmental  chairman.    His  decision  is  final. 

Thesis:  A  thesis  is  required  for  each  M.A.  and  M.S.  degree.  The  thesis 
may  be  a  research  thesis,  a  critical  thesis  or  a  learned  bibliographical  thesis. 
These  choices  may  be  narrowed  by  the  departmental  chairman.  All  theses 
must  be  adequately  documented  with  technical  accuracy. 

Each  thesis  is  to  be  done  under  the  active  supervision  of  an  assigned 
thesis  director,  and  must  be  approved  by  one  other  reader  in  addition  to 
the  thesis  supervisor.  In  cases  of  doubt,  a  third  reader  is  required.  In  the 
preparation  of  the  thesis,  the  style  regulations  peculiar  to  each  department 
and  common  to  the  graduate  school  should  be  observed.  A  copy  of  these 
latter  regulations  is  available  in  the  Graduate  Office.  Two  copies  of  each 
thesis  must  be  bound  in  blue-cloth  binding  and  submitted  to  the  Graduate 
School  office  at  the  assigned  time.  In  submitting  the  bound  copies  of  the 
thesis,  the  original  and  first  carbon  only  will  suffice.  A  student  who  does 
not  wish  to  attend  to  the  binding  of  the  thesis  himself,  may  file  the 
completed,  approved  and  signed,  unbound  copies  of  his  thesis  at  the 
Graduate  Office  on  or  before  the  date  specified  in  the  academic  calendar 
accompanied  by  the  proper  fee.  These  theses  become  the  property  of  Bos- 
ton College,  and  permission  to  publish  them  in  their  original  or  modified 
form  must  be  obtained  from  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  The  bind- 
ing fee  for  three  copies  of  a  master's  thesis  is  $12.00. 

All  students  must  be  registered  for  thesis  supervision  during  any 
semester  or  term  in  which  they  require  thesis  supervision  and  thesis  read- 
ing. Those  who  do  not  complete  the  thesis  credits  in  the  semester  or  term 
for  which  they  were  fully  registered,  must  re-register  for  two  semester 
hours  credits  of  supplementary  thesis  direction.  There  is  no  academic 
credit  for  this  later  re-registration  for  thesis  direction. 

For  the  Master  of  Education  degree  the  writing  of  a  thesis  is  optional. 
Students  who  do  not  choose  to  submit  a  thesis  in  partial  fulfillment  of 
the  requirements  must  take  ten  courses  in  order  to  earn  thirty  graduate 
credits  for  the  degree.  Two  of  these  courses  may  be  designated  by  the 
Department  of  Education  as  substitutes  for  the  thesis;  courses  so  desig- 
nated must  be  taken  at  the  Boston  College  Graduate  School. 

Time  limit:  All  course  work  including  the  thesis  and  transferred 
credits  must  be  completed  within  five  years  of  the  time  at  which  the  grad- 
uate courses  began.  This  regulation  will  become  effective  for  all  degree 
candidates  who  initiate  their  course  work  in  or  after  September,  1954. 
Time  spent  in  the  armed  forces  is  not  included  within  this  five  year  period. 
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Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching 

Recognizing  that  the  quaUty  of  instruction  in  our  secondary  schools 
is  of  utmost  importance,  Boston  College  offers  a  program  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching.  This  program  is  designed  primarily 
to  attract  promising  graduates  of  liberal  arts  colleges  into  secondary  school 
teaching  and  to  prepare  them  in  their  subject-matter  field  as  well  as  in  the 
techniques  of  their  profession. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  this  program  must  satisfy  the  regular 
Graduate  School  requirements  including  eighteen  semester  hours  of  upper- 
division  work  in  their  proposed  area  of  specialization.  No  prerequisites  are 
required  in  the  field  of  Education.  Wherever  relevant,  the  general  regula- 
tions governing  the  requirements  for  the  Master's  program  described  above 
(pp.  20-21)  are  applicable  to  this  degree  also. 

Course  credits:  Thirty-six  graduate  credits  are  required  for  this  de- 
gree; eighteen  semester  hours  in  the  field  of  specialization  and  a  sequence 
of  eighteen  hours  in  the  field  of  education  which  includes  student  teach- 
ing. The  area  of  specialization  may  be  chosen  from  any  department  in 
the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Foreign  Language  Requirement:    (See  page  25  for  Modern  Language 

Requirement). 

Comprehensive  Examinations:  Before  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
in  Teaching  is  awarded,  the  candidate  must  pass  a  comprehensive  exam- 
ination in  his  course  work.  This  examination  will  be  divided  into  two 
parts:  one  part  to  be  devoted  to  the  examinee's  subject-matter  field,  the 
other  part  to  the  field  of  education.  It  is  to  be  emphasized  that  the  gen- 
eral regulations  governing  comprehensive  examinations  on  the  master's 
level  are  applicable  also  to  this  examination. 

A  thesis  is  not  prescribed  as  a  requirement  for  this  degree. 

Time  limit:  All  requirements  must  be  completed  within  five  years 
of  the  time  at  which  course  work  began,  exclusive  of  time  spent  in  the 
armed  forces. 

THE  DOCTOR'S  PROGRAM 
Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  conferred  only  in  recognition 
of  proficiency  in  advanced  scholastic  achievements.  While  it  is  perhaps 
convenient  to  define  the  basic  requirements  for  the  doctor's  degree,  it  is 
to  be  emphasized  that  the  degree  is  never  granted  for  the  routine  fulfill- 
ment of  certain  regulations  nor  for  the  successful  completion  of  a  given 
number  of  courses.  This  degree  is  granted  solely  upon  the  evidence  of  dis- 
tinctive attainment  in  a  special  field  of  concentration  and  in  particular 
upon  a  demonstrated  ability  to  modify  or  enlarge  a  significant  subject  in 
a  thesis  based  upon  original  research  and  conspicuous  for  its  solid  scholar- 
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ship.  For  these  reasons  the  subsequent  requirements  are  to  be  considered 
minimal  and  may  be  modified  by  the  Dean  or  Chairman  as  circumstances 
warrant. 

Major  and  Minor  Fields  of  Shtdy:  Candidates  for  the  doctor's  degree 
must  pursue  a  unified  and  organized  program  of  study.  Courses  should 
be  selected  from  groups  embracing  one  principal  subject  of  concentration 
called  the  major  field  and  from  two  related  fields  called  the  first  and 
second  minor.  The  major  field  of  concentration  is  normally  co-extensive 
with  the  offerings  of  a  single  department;  the  minor  fields  may  be  chosen 
from  related  departments.  In  certain  cases  the  department  in  which  the 
major  field  is  taken  may  designate  required  minors. 

Residence  Requirements:  For  students  who  hold  the  master's  degree 
a  minimum  of  four  full  additional  semesters  of  graduate  work  is  required 
for  the  doctorate;  for  those  who  are  accepted  on  their  collegiate  record 
six  semesters  of  graduate  work  is  required.  From  nine  to  twelve  credits 
hours  constitute  a  full  semester.  At  least  one  year  of  residence  is  required 
during  which  the  candidate  must  be  registered  at  the  University  as  a  full 
time  student  following  a  program  of  course  work  or  research  approved  by 
the  major  department.  Students  who  wish  leave  of  absence  which  carries 
residence  credit  should  consult  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

The  residence  requirement  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
may  not  be  satisfied  by  summer  session  attendance  only;  nor  may  a  doc- 
toral candidate  earn  more  than  eighteen  graduate  credits  towards  his  de- 
gree in  summer  courses. 

Foreign  Language  Requirements'.    (See  page  2  5  for  Modern  Language 

Requirement). 

Comprehensive  Examination  and  Admission  to  Candidacy:  Before 
being  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  doctor's  degree  the  student  must  pass 
comprehensive  written  and/or  oral  examinations  in  his  major  and  two 
minor  fields.  A  student  may  present  himself  for  the  comprehensive  exam- 
ination only  after  he  has  satisfied  the  language  and  course  requirements. 
The  chairman  of  the  major  department  shall  present  to  the  Academic 
Council  for  approval  the  students  who  are  eligible  for  this  examination 
which  must  be  taken  within  five  years  from  the  initiation  of  doctoral 
work.  Upon  failure  to  pass  the  comprehensive  examination  the  first  time, 
it  may  be  taken  a  second  time  with  the  approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department  but  in  no  case  earlier  than  the  following  semester.  There  is 
a  fee  of  $20.00  for  this  second  examination.  If  the  second  examination  is 
unsatisfactory,  no  further  trial  is  permitted. 

The  thesis:  At  any  time  after  admission  to  candidacy,  but  within  the 
time  limit  set  for  the  completion  of  doctoral  work  and  on  the  dates 
marked  on  the  academic  calendar,  the  candidate  must  submit  to  the  Chair- 
man of  his  major  department  three  typewritten  copies  of  his  thesis,  the 
original  and  the  first  and  second  duplicate.  The  subject  of  the  research 
for  the  thesis  must  be  chosen  with  the  approval  of  the  major  department 
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and  the  work  must  be  done  under  the  direction  of  an  advisor.  The  thesis 
must  be  the  result  of  independent  research;  where  collaboration  is  required 
the  matter  should  be  referred  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  In  the 
preparation  of  the  manuscript  the  student  is  to  follow  the  requirements 
referred  to  above  under  the  section  on  the  thesis  for  the  master's  degree. 

Upon  completion  of  the  thesis,  the  Dean  will  appoint  a  committee  of 
three,  consisting  of  the  major  professor  and  two  other  members  of  the 
Graduate  Faculty,  to  judge  its  substantial  merit.  Their  report,  if  favor- 
able, will  be  endorsed  on  the  official  title  page.  The  three  bound  copies  of 
the  thesis  should  then  be  filed  in  the  Graduate  School  office  on  the  date 
set  in  the  academic  calendar. 

Each  doctoral  thesis  must  be  accompanied  by  three  copies  of  an  ab- 
stract of  approximately  two  thousand  words. 

Theses  and  abstracts  become  the  property  of  Boston  College  and  may 
not  be  published  in  whole  or  in  part  without  the  written  consent  of  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  and  due  acknowledgment  to  the  University. 

Actual  publication  of  the  thesis  is  not  required  as  a  condition  of  con- 
ferring the  doctorate.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  publication  will  follow 
the  conferring  of  the  degree  within  a  reasonably  short  time.  In  the  absence 
of  publication,  Boston  College  reserves  the  right  to  publish  the  abstract. 

Final  oral  examination:  After  approval  by  the  readers,  the  thesis 
must  be  defended  in  an  oral  examination  before  a  board  of  examiners  ap- 
pointed by  the  Dean.  In  this  examination  the  candidate  must  demonstrate 
his  familiarity  with  the  Hterature  and  available  source  material  on  the 
entire  field  of  the  thesis. 

Time  limit:  All  requirements  for  the  doctor's  degree  must  be  com- 
pleted within  eight  consecutive  years  from  the  commencement  of  doctoral 
studies;  the  thesis  must  be  completed  within  three  years  after  admission  to 
candidacy.  Time  spent  in  the  armed  forces  is  not  included  within  this 
eight  year  period. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Education  (D.Ed.) 

The  requirements  for  the  Doctor  of  Education  degree  are  the  same 
as  those  required  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  with  the  following 
modifications.  Three  years  of  teaching  experience  is  required  as  a  pre- 
requisite. After  admission,  a  candidate  for  this  degree  must  choose  a 
major  field  of  concentration  from  amongst  those  offered.  Residence  is 
recommended  but  not  required;  the  student  must,  however,  carry  at  least 
two  courses  a  semester  for  one  academic  year.  There  are  no  modern 
language  requirements  but  technical  competence  in  research  methods  and 
in  statistics  is  required.  Comprehensive  examinations,  a  thesis  and  final 
oral  examination  are  required  as  described  above  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy.   The  time  limit  is  also  the  same. 
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MODERN  LANGUAGE  REQUIREMENTS 

All  candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  must  pass  a  reading  examination 
in  both  French  and  German  prior  to  their  comprehensive  oral  examina- 
tion. All  candidates  for  the  M.A.,  M.S.,  and  M.A.T.  degrees  must  pass  a 
reading  examination  in  French  or  German.  In  addition  to  the  two  modern 
languages,  Latin  is  also  required  for  majors  in  Mediaeval  history.  Where 
Spanish  or  Italian  contains  a  body  of  written  material  closely  related  to 
the  research  of  a  degree  candidate,  a  substitution  of  these  languages  may  be 
granted  by  the  Dean  on  the  written  recommendation  of  the  department 
chairman.  For  exceptional  reasons  another  language  may  also  be  substi- 
tuted if  its  pertinence  is  clearly  demonstrated.  This  examination  should 
ordinarily  be  taken  in  the  first  semester  of  graduate  work  for  the  Master's 
degree;  doctoral  candidates  must  satisfy  the  language  requirements  no 
later  than  the  academic  year  preceding  the  year  in  which  the  candidate 
expects  to  receive  his  degree. 

Where  a  given  department  designates  a  specific  language  for  its 
master's  candidates  this  departmental  regulation  must  be  observed.  A 
master's  candidate  for  a  degree  in  Modern  Languages  may  not  be  exam- 
ined in  the  same  language  which  he  has  designated  as  his  field  of  con- 
centration. 

These  reading  examinations  are  administered  by  the  Language  Depart- 
ment on  specific  days  only.  Applications  to  take  the  examination  must  be 
made  in  advance  at  the  Graduate  School  office.  In  this  examination,  the 
student  is  required  to  demonstrate  his  abihty  to  translate  at  sight  selec- 
tions from  modern  technical  articles  or  books  pertaining  to  his  major 
field  of  study.  Notifications  of  success  or  failure  are  sent  by  mail.  Appeals 
concerning  failure  must  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Dean. 

A  candidate  who  fails  the  first  reading  examination  may  take  the 
examination  again  at  the  next  designated  time,  but  never  before  that  time. 
If  a  candidate  fails  twice,  proof  must  be  submitted  that  tutorial  or  course 
study  has  been  taken  in  the  language.  The  Graduate  School  will  ordinarily 
supply  an  intensive  non-credit  course  in  French  and  German  each  fall  and 
spring,  and  during  the  summer  session.  For  this  intensive  course  there  is 
a  $60.00  fee. 


GENERAL  REGULATIONS 
Applicable  to  all  Graduate  Work 

A  student  who  fails  nine  credits  in  graduate  work  will  be  required 
to  discontinue  graduate  work.  Counted  among  these  nine  credits  are  in- 
complete grades  for  courses  which  students  discontinue  during  the  last 
two  weeks  of  any  semester.  This  nine-credit  rule  will  be  unversally  ef- 
fective after  August,  1954.  For  students  enrolled  prior  to  June,  19  52, 
failure  of  one-third  of  the  remaining  credits  will  require  discontinuance 
of  graduate  work. 
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Special  permission  of  the  department  chairman  is  required  for  a  stu- 
dent to  take  more  than  one  course  per  semester  on  a  Saturday,  or  on  a 
week-day  when  courses  are  available  both  at  4:30  and  in  the  early  evening. 
During  the  summer  session,  graduate  students  may  not  be  registered 
for  more  than  six  credits, — even  where  credits  are  prerequisites  or  for 
language-reading  examinations. 

All  course  work  must  be  completed  by  the  date  set  for  the  exam- 
ination in  the  course.  A  brief  deferment  may  be  obtained  from  the  pro- 
fessor at  the  end  of  the  first  semester.  After  the  second  semester,  no  defer- 
ment may  extend  beyond  an  annually  promulgated  date.  Courses  in  which 
work  has  been  deferred  beyond  these  deadlines  carry  no  academic  credit, 
and  are  listed  as  "I"  on  transcripts  of  marks. 

In  each  course,  except  seminars  and  teachihg  training  courses,  there 
is  a  semester  examination.  A  list  of  examination  dates  appears  on  the 
Graduate  School  bulletin  board,  and  should  be  consulted  by  each  student. 
The  examination  time  for  science  courses  taken  during  the  regular  school 
day  (9:20-4:20)  is  arranged  by  the  Chairmen  of  the  Science  Departments. 
The  examination  time  for  other  courses  taken  prior  to  4:30  is  arranged 
by  the  Registrar  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  his  bulletin 
(opposite  G  105)  should  be  consulted.  All  other  examination  times  are 
arranged  by  the  Registrar  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Graduate  examinations  must  be  taken  at  the  assigned  time.  Defer- 
ments, for  which  a  fee  is  charged,  are  granted  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  only  to  those  who  have  substantial  reasons.  All  deferred  exam- 
inations are  given  during  a  fixed  period  promulgated  in  advance  on  the 
Graduate  School  bulletin  board.  There  are  no  make-up  examinations  in 
any  Graduate  School  course. 

All  notices  of  success  or  failure  in  written  and  oral  examinations  are 
communicated  by  mail. 

REGISTRATION  PROCEDURE 

Formal  registration  takes  place  prior  to  each  semester,  and  not  merely 
once  a  year.  The  dates  for  registration  appear  in  the  calendar.  New 
Students — who  have  already  filed  application  forms  and  transcripts  and 
who  have  been  accepted  in  writing — should  immediately  consult  the  chair- 
man of  their  major  department,  and  obtain  a  written  authorization  of 
their  program.  This  authorization  will  then  he  processed  at  the  Graduate 
School  Office  for  one  semester  of  work.  Any  change  or  addition  in  course 
work  after  cards  have  been  cleared  by  the  Graduate  School  Office  will 
entail  a  change  in  course  fee,  or  a  supplementary  bill.  Cards  and  bill-forms 
obtained  in  the  registration  process  are  to  be  taken  immediately  to  the 
Treasurer's  Office  in  St.  Mary's  Hall.  At  the  time  of  registration  or  before 
the  first  day  of  class,  all  are  expected  to  pay  all  semester  fees,  and  at  least 
one  half  of  the  semester's  tuition  fees.  All  matters  concerning  deferment 
are  to  be  referred  to  the  Treasurer  of  Boston  College.  Whenever  payment 
is  made  by  check,  the  check  is  to  be  made  out  to  "The  Trustees  of  Boston 
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College",  and  mailed  directly  to  the  Treasurer's  Office,  not  to  the  Graduate 
School. 

New  Students — who  have  not  already  completely  filed  application 
forms  and  transcripts,  or  who  have  not  yet  been  accepted,  or  who  are 
initiating  a  second  graduate  degree  or  certificate — must  first  report  to  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  for  initial  clearance.  If  accepted  tentatively, 
they  are  to  consult  their  major  departmental  chairman  for  program  au- 
thorization, and  register  at  the  Graduate  School  Office  as  explained  under 
"New  Students." 

Former  students  are  to  consult  their  departmental  chairman  for 
course  authorization,  register  officially  in  the  office  of  the  Graduate  School, 
and  clear  cards  in  the  Treasurer's  Office  in  St.  Mary's  Hall. 

Special  students,  i.e.,  those  who  are  not  degree  candidates,  etc.,  are 
first  to  consult  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  These  students — if  they 
have  not  done  so  previously — are  to  file  a  special-student  application  blank 
and  submit  a  statement  of  graduation  from  an  approved  college.  They 
will  then  have  course  work  authorized  by  the  Dean  or  department  chair- 
man, be  registered,  and  clear  registration  material  at  the  Treasurer's  Office. 

All  who  were  registered  during  the  first  semester,  and  plan  to  con- 
tinue course  work  of  any  kind,  including  thesis  supervision,  during  the 
second  semester  must  register  for  the  second  semester  on  the  assigned  days. 
Their  program  is  to  be  arranged  by  the  departmental  chairman,  and  au- 
thorization slips  brought  to  the  graduate  office.  During  the  registration 
season,  they  will  receive  class-cards  to  admit  them  to  all  second-semester 
courses  or  thesis  supervision.  Bills  should  be  brought  to  the  Treasurer's 
Office  for  payment  of  fees,  and  at  least  one  half  of  the  tuition. 

At  the  time  of  both  first  and  second  semester  registration,  each  stu- 
dent receives  a  class  card  for  each  course  for  which  he  is  registered.  These 
contain  the  name  and  num.ber  of  the  course,  the  credits,  the  time  and 
room  for  the  class.  They  must  be  stamped  in  the  Treasurer's  Office  before 
the  first  class  and  presented  to  the  professors.  This  is  as  true  of  thesis 
supervision  cards  and  of  reading  course  cards  as  of  all  other  cards. 

Graduate  students  who  continue  or  initiate  graduate  work  during  the 
Summer  Session  are  to  submit  all  required  documents  to  the  Graduate 
Office.  They  should  read  and  observe  regulations  applying  to  graduate 
students  which  appear  on  the  Graduate  School  bulletin  board  during  the 
Summer  Session. 

VETERANS:  A  veteran  admitted  to  graduate  study  must  submit 
not  later  than  the  day  of  formal  registration  the  Certificate  of  Eligibility 
for  studies  under  P.L.  346  and  P.L.  5  5  0,  or  the  letter  of  entitlement  for 
studies  under  P.L.  16  or  P.L.  894.  Otherwise,  he  must  register  as  a  non- 
veteran  and  pay  the  necessary  fees.  When  the  Certificate  of  Eligibility 
or  letter  of  entitlement,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  presented,  the  fees  will  be 
refunded.  P.L.  5  5  0  students  must  report  on  the  last  class  day  of  each 
month  to  the  secretary  in  charge  of  Veterans  Affairs. 
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SEMESTER  REPORTS 

Approximately  by  February  1 5  and  June  1 5  of  each  year,  McBee  form 
semester  marks  are  mailed  to  those  whose  financial  and  library  accounts 
are  settled,  and  to  those  who  have  submitted  all  required  documents.  No 
marks  are  released  orally  at  the  office.  No  thesis  seminar  marks  are  sent 
unless  the  work  has  been  unsatisfactory,  or  technically  incomplete.  The 
grade  for  thesis  seminar  work,  which  is  an  average  of  the  grades  sub- 
mitted by  the  official  readers  of  the  thesis,  appears  only  on  the  complete 
transcript  of  record.  Those  who  are  on  the  June  graduation  list  receive 
no  separate  grades  for  their  final  semester.  They  receive  an  official  tran- 
script along  with  their  diploma  on  graduation  day.  Those  registered  as 
auditors  will  have  this  fact  noted  on  their  office  record,  and  receive  a 
statement  of  this  fact,  along  with  the  number  of  credits  audited. 

A  consohdated  copy  of  semester  grades  and/or  reports,  or  complete 
transcripts,  may  be  requested.  There  is  a  $1.00  fee  for  this  service.  Offi- 
cial transcripts  and  reports  list  all  courses  for  which  the  student  has  been 
registered  except  course  work  discontinued  in  the  first  two  weeks  of  a 
semester.    Please  address  all  requests  to  the  Registrar. 

Those  who  register  for  graduate  work  merely  in  the  Summer  Session 
should  direct  all  inquiries  concerning  marks  for  these  courses  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Summer  Session. 


AWARD  OF  DEGREES 

The  official  award  of  all  graduate  school  degrees  is  made  at  the  annual 
June  commencement.  Those  who  plan  to  graduate  in  June  must  inform 
the  Registrar  no  later  than  April  1,  so  that  scrutiny  of  all  records  may  be 
made,  and  timely  notice  sent  of  any  deficiency.  Those  who  finsh  degree 
requirements  at  the  end  of  the  summer  session  or  during  the  school  year, 
may  request  a  statement  of  the  completion  of  their  degree  requirements. 

Diplomas  are  distributed  in  the  Graduate  School  office  in  the  hours 
immediately  following  the  completion  of  the  commencement  program. 
Where  inclemency  of  weather  necessitates  that  the  commencement  exer- 
cises be  held  off  the  Chestnut  Hill  campus,  the  diplomas  may  be  called  for 
during  the  next  two  days.  While  all  degree  candidates  are  expected  to 
attend  graduation  exercises,  permission  to  be  absent  is  granted  if  requested 
of  the  Dean  by  May  25.  Those  who  are  absent  from  graduation  may  re- 
quest that  their  diplomas  be  mailed  to  them  by  registered  mail.  The  fee 
for  this  service  is  $1.00.  Please  make  requests  for  this  service  by  May  2  5 
to  the  Registrar. 

The  name  of  a  graduate  will  not  appear  on  the  official  commence- 
ment list  if  all  financial  and  library  accounts  have  not  been  settled  by 
May  25th  preceding  graduation;  nor  will  a  diploma  or  transcript  be 
awarded  or  issued  where  the  fees  have  not  been  paid. 
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UNIVERSITY  FACILITIES 

The  library  facilities  for  graduate  instruction  are  contained  in  the 
Bapst  Library,  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration  Library,  and  in 
certain  specialized  departmental  libraries.  In  the  Bapst  Library,  carrells 
are  available  in  the  stacks  for  graduate  students.  Application  for  these 
should  be  made  before  the  beginning  of  classes.  There  are  analagous  ar- 
rangements in  the  science  departments  for  their  students. 

Graduate  students  are  urged  to  use  the  facilities  of  the  Placement 
Bureau  in  Alumni  Hall,  of  the  Student  Counsellor's  Office  in  Fulton  404, 
and  of  the  Guidance  Office  in  Gasson  108.  Women  graduates  are  urged 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  Boston  College  Alumnae  Association; 
men  graduates,  who  are  not  already  members  of  the  Boston  College  Alumni 
Association,  are  urged  to  contact  the  Alumni  Secretary,  in  Alumni  Hall 
about  membership  and  activities. 


The  Graduate  School  reserves  the  right  to  make  changes  and  additions 
in  its  offerings,  regulations  and  charges  without  extended  notices. 
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BIOLOGY   (Bi) 

Associate  Professors:    Bernard  J.  Sullivan,  Leon  M.  Vincent, 

Rev.  Michael  P.  Walsh,  S.J.   (Chairman) 

Assistant  Professors:    Rev.  John  W.  Flavin,  S.J., 

Francis  L.  Maynard 

Courses  of  Instruction 

Bi.   101 — Embryology   (4) 

Anatomy  and  physiology  or  reproduction;  early  states  of  the  chick 
and  mammalian  embryo.  Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods. 
Lab  fee:   $20  per  semester. 

Hours  by  arrangement  {1st  sem.)  Prof,  Sullivan 

Bl   102 — Histology   (4) 

Miscroscopic  anatomy  of  tissues  and  organs  of  mammalian  body.  Two 
lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week.   Lab  fee:  $20  per  semester. 

Hours  by  arrangement   {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Vincent 

Bi.   108 — Microbiology   (4) 

The  study  of  bacteria,  yeasts,   molds,   protozoa,   viruses,   rickettsia; 

culture   and  staining  methods,  biochemical  activities,   infection.    Two 

lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Lab  fee:  $20  per  semester. 

Hours  by  arrangement   {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Walsh,  S.J. 

Bi.   121 — Histological  Techniques   (4) 

Fixing,  dehydration,  infiltration,  sectioning,  and  staining  methods  of 
various  tissues  and  organs.  One  lecture  and  three  laboratory  periods 
per  week.    Lab  fee:  $20  per  semester. 

Hours  by  arrangement  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Vincent 

Bl   181 — Genetics   (4) 

The  principles  and  physical  basis  of  heredity,  sex  determination,  the 
modern  concept  of  the  gene,  biochemical,  bacterial,  population  genetics 
and  evolution.  Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Lab  fee:  $20  per  semester. 

Hours  by  arrangement  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Walsh,  S.J. 

Bi.  201 — Experimental  Embryology   (4) 

An  experimental  analysis  of  growth,  development,  and  regeneration 
of  representative  animal  forms.  Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  pe- 
riods per  week.   Lab  fee:  $20  per  semester. 

Bl  231— Ecology    (4) 

Various  classes  of  invertebrate  animals  with  emphasis  on  their  physi- 
ology and  ecology.  Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Lab  fee:  $20  per  semester. 

Hours  by  arrangement  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Maynard 
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Bi.  253-254 — General  Physiology  I,  II   (4,  4) 

Chemical  and  physical  properties  of  protoplasm,  metabolism,  respira- 
tion, excretion,  growth,  irritability,  stimulation,  adjustment  and  be- 
haviour. Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Lab  fee: 
$20  per  semester. 

Hours  by  arrangement  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Sullivan 

Bi  257- — General  Endocrinology   (4) 

Lectures  and  assigned  readings,  and  laboratory  projects  on  the  mor- 
phology and  physiology  of  the  ductless  glands.  Three  lectures  and  one 
laboratory  period  per  week.    Lab  fee:   $20  per  semester. 

Hours  by  arrangement  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Maynard 

Bi  271 — Fundamentals  of  Cytology    (4) 

A  study  of  the  cytoplasmic  and  nuclear  constituents  of  the  cell  with 
special  emphasis  on  mitosis  and  meiosis.  Two  lectures  and  two  laborato- 
ry periods  per  week.   Lab  fee:  $20  per  semester. 

Hours  by  arrangement \lst  sem.)  Prof.  Flavin,  S.J. 

Bi  272 — Methods  of  Cytological  Research   (2) 

An  introduction  to  research  procedures  in  cytology.  One  lecture  and 
one  laboratory  period  per  week.   Lab  fee:   $20  per  semester. 

.      Hours  by  arrangement  (2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Walsh,  S.J. 

Bl  273— Histochemistry   (4) 

The  application  of  chemical  tests  to  tissues  to  identify  and  locaUze 
microscopic  structures  and  the  products  of  cellular  activity.    Two  Icc- 
.  tures  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week.    Lab  fee:  $20  per  semester. 

Hours  by  arrangement  (2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Flavin,  S.J. 

Bi  301 — Thesis  Research   (6) 

A  research  problem  of  an  original  nature  under  the  direction  of  a 
staff-member.   Lab  fee:  $10  per  semester  hour. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Bi  305— Thesis  Direction   (2) 

A  non-credit  course  for  those  whose  thesis  research  time  has  elapsed. 
Lab  fee:  $10  per  semester  hour,  where  laboratory  is  used. 

By  arrangement  (any  sem.)  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Bi  310 — Departmental  Seminar 

Discussions  on  recent  developments.  One  hour  per  week.  Prescribed 
for  biology  majors.    No  academic  credit  and  no  financial  charge. 

THE  DEPARTMENT 
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CHEMISTRY   (Ch) 

Professors:  Andre  J.  deBethune,  Rev.  Albert  F.  McGuinn,  S.J. 
(Chairman) ,  David  C.  O'Donnell 

Associate  Professors:  Joseph  Bornstein,  Ralph  K.  Carleton 

Assistant  Professors:  Truman  S.  Light,  Timothy  E.  McCarthy, 

Robert  F.   O'Malley    (Administrative   Offi- 
cer) ,  Kenneth  J.  Tauer 

Technical  Assistant:  John  J.  Kierstead 

CANDIDATES  IN  THIS  DEPARTMENT  MUST  TAKE  A 
GERMAN  READING  EXAMINATION. 

Courses  of  Instruction 
(Hours  by  arrangement) 

Ch.   112 — Physical  Chemical  Analysis   (4) 

Instrumental  methods  of  analysis  covering  the  principles  and  practice 
of  electrical  and  optical  methods  currently  applied  to  chemical  analysis; 
includes  pH  measurements,  electrodeposition,  potentiometry,  conduc- 
timetry,  polarography,  spectrophotometry,  flame  photometry,  spectrog- 
raphy  and  Geiger  counting  of  radioactive  species.  Two  kctures  and 
four  hours  laboratory  per  week  for  one  semester.  Lab  fee:  $20  per 
semester. 

Hours  by  arrangement  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Licht 

Ch.   121-2 — Physical  Chemistry  I,  II  (4,  4) 

A  theoretical  and  experimental  study  of  the  fundamental  principles 
involved  in  the  chemical  phenomena  by  the  application  of  elements  of 
calculus  and  physics.  Problem  work  is  an  important  feature  of  the 
course.  Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week.  Lab  fee: 
$20  per  semester. 

Hours  by  arrangement  {both  sems.)      Profs.  deBethune  and  Tauer 

Ch.   123 — Physical  Chemistry   (3) 

Fundamentals  of  physical  chemistry  that  will  be  of  value  to  the  med- 
ical student.  The  course  will  include  the  study  of  gases,  Hquids,  solu- 
tions of  electrolytes  and  non-electrolytes,  oxidation  and  reduction,  and 
the  colloidal  state.  Problems  and  derivations  will  not  require  a  knowl- 
edge of  calculus.    Lectures  only. 

Hours  by  arrangement  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  McCarthy 
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Ch.   142 — ^Biochemistry   (4) 

A  detailed  study  of  proteins,  carbohydrates,  and  fats;  the  normal 
metaboUsm  of  these  substances,  and  the  composition  and  functions  of 
body  fluids.  Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Lab 
fee:  $20  per  semester. 

Hours  by  arrangement  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  McCarthy 

Ch.   152 — Organic  Chemistry  of  High  Polymers   (2) 

Substances  of  high  molecular  weight,  their  structure,  theory  and 
methods  of  formation,  physical  properties  and  applications.  Lectures 
only. 

Hours  by  arrangement  (2nd  sem.)  Prof.  O'Donnell 

Ch.   161 — Qualitative  Organic  Analysis   (3) 

Systematic  methods  for  the  identification  of  organic  compounds.  One 

lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week.    Lab  fee:  $20  per  semester. 

Hours  by  arrangement  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  O'Donnell 

Ch.  211 — Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis   (3) 

Classical  and  recent  methods  of  separation  and  analysis  of  the  more 
common  elements  will  be  emphasized.    Lectures  only. 

Ch.  222 — Atomic  and  Molecular  Structure   (3) 

The  chemical  and  physical  evidence  for  the  atomic  theory.  The  elec- 
tron and  the  nucleus.  Nuclear  energy.  The  Bohr  Theory  of  the  Hydro- 
gen Atom.  The  electronic  shells  in  the  atom.  Molecular  Structure. 
Lectures  only. 

Ch.  223 — Electrochemistry   (3) 

The  theory  of  electrolysis  and  the  galvanic  cell.  Faraday's  Laws. 
Conductance  and  transference  of  solutions.  The  free  energy  of  elec- 
trochemical reactions.  The  measurement  of  pH.  The  chemical  nature 
of  strong  and  weak  electrolytes.  Irreversible  phenomena,  polarization 
and  overvoltage.   Lectures  only. 

Hours  by  arrangement  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  deBethune 

Ch.  224 — Chemical  Thermodynamics   (3) 

The  first  and  second  laws  of  thermodynamics.  The  entropy  and  free 
energy.  The  equilibrium  of  chemical  reactions.  The  third  law  of  ther- 
modynamics. Elementary  statistical  mechanics.  The  tabulation  of  en- 
tropy and  free  energy  for  chemical  compounds.    Lectures  only. 

Ch.  225 — Reaction  Kinetics  and  Surface  Chemistry   (3) 

First,  second  and  third  order  reactions.  The  Arrhenius  Equation  and 
the  energy  of  activation.  The  theory  of  absolute  reaction  rates.  The 
properties  of  surfaces.  Absorption  and  catalysis.  The  colloidal  state. 
Lectures  only. 

Hours  by  arrangement  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  deBethune 
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Ch.  228 — Differential  Equations  for  Chemists   (3) 

A  treatment  of  the  solution  of  ordinary  and  partial  differential  equa- 
tions with  numerous  applications  to  chemistry.    Lectures  only. 

Hours  by  arrangement  {1st  sem,)  Prof.  Tauer 

Ch.  232 — Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry   (3) 

A  precise  and  thorough  examination  of  the  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  the  elements  and  their  compounds,  presented  in  a  correla- 
tive manner.   Lectures  only. 

Hours  by  arrangement  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  O'Malley 

Ch.  233 — Special  Topics  in  Inorganic  Chemistry   (3) 

Selected  topics  of  an  advanced  nature  in  inorganic  chemistry  with 
emphasis  on  recent  advances  and  structural  aspects.  Some  less  famiUar 
topics  will  be  studied.    Lectures  only. 

Hours  by  arrangement  (2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Carleton 

Ch.  241 — Biochemistry  of  Amino  Acids  and  Proteins   (3) 

A  study  of  the  discovery,  isolation,  synthesis,  reactions  and  inter- 
mediary metabolism  of  amino  acids,  and  the  structure  and  properties 
of  proteins.   Lectures  only. 

Hours  by  arrangement  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  McCarthy 

Ch.  242 — Biochemistry  Laboratory  (2) 

A  laboratory  study  of  proteins  and  amino  acids,  including  isolation, 
purification,  analysis  and  synthesis.  Two  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Lab  fee:  $20  per  semester. 

Hours  by  arrangement  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  McCarthy 

Ch.  253 — Heterocyclic  Chemistry   (3) 

A  survey  of  the  chemistry  of  the  principal  types  of  heterocyclic 
structures.   Lectures  only. 

Ch.  254 — Stereoisomerism    (3) 

A  detailed  discussion  of  optical  activity  and  cis-transisomerism.  Lec- 
tures only. 

Hours  by  arrangement  (2nd  sem.)  Prof.  O'Donnell 

Ch.  25  5 — Physical  Organic  Chemistry   (3) 

The  electronic  theory  and  mechanism  of  organic  reactions  will  be 
stressed.   Lectures  only. 

Hours  by  arrangement  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Bornstein 

Ch.  256 — Carbohydrates  (3) 

A  discussion  of  the  structure,  formation  and  reaction  of  the  various 
classes  of  carbohydrates.  Lectures  only. 

Prof.  O'Donnell 
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Ch.  257 — Advanced  Organic  Synthesis:  Lecture   (3) 

The  most  useful  reactions  of  Organic  Chemistry  will  be  discussed 
in  detail  and  practical  appUcations  made.  Lectures  only. 

Hours  by  arrangement  {2nd  sent.)  Prof.  Bornstein 

Ch.  25  8 — Advanced  Organic  Synthesis:  Laboratory   (2) 

Methods,  techniques,  and  reactions  used  in  the  preparation  of  organic 
compounds  that  offer  more  than  usual  difficulty.  Two  laboratory 
periods  per  week.  Lab  fee:   $20  per  semester. 

Hours  by  arrangement  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Bornstein 

Ch.  260 — Advanced  Laboratory  Techniques    (2) 

Fundamental  laboratory  techniques  required  for  laboratory  research. 
Two  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Lab  fee:   $20  per  semester. 

Hours  by  arrangement  (2nd  sem.)  Chemistry  Faculty 

Ch.  261 — Quantitative  Organic  Microanalysis   (3) 

Use  of  the  microbalance  and  microtechniques.  Analysis  of  organic 
compounds  for  metals,  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  halogens  or  sulfur, 
and  some  functional  groups.  Molecular  weight  determinations.  One 
lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Lab  fee:  $20  per  semester. 

Hours  by  arrangement  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  JJcht 

Ch.  281 — Advanced   Chemical  Biography    (3) 

A  study  of  the  contributions  of  outstanding  chemists  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  science  of  chemistry. 

Ch.  301 — Thesis  Seminar  (6) 

A  laboratory  research  problem  will  be  assigned  requiring  a  thorough 

literature  search,  followed  by  directed  work  of  an  original  character 

in  the  laboratory.  There  is  a  laboratory  fee  of  $10  per  semester  hour. 

Hmirs  by  arrangement   (both  sems.)  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Ch.   305 — Thesis  Direction  (2) 

A  non-credit  course  for  those  whose  seminar  time  has  elapsed.  There 
is  a  laboratory  fee  of  $10  per  semester  hour. 

THE  DEPARTMENT 

Ch.  310-311 — ^Departmental  Seminar  I,  II   (1,   1) 

Discussion  dealing  with  advanced  topics  in  different  fields  of  chem- 
istry. One  hour  per  week.  Prescribed  for  chemistry  majors.  Credit 
granted  only  where  both  semesters  are  attended. 

Hours  by  arrangement  (both  sems.)  THE  DEPARTMENT 
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CLASSICAL  LANGUAGES   (Cl) 

Professors:  Joseph  P.  Maguire,  Rev.  Leo  P.  McCauley,  S.J. 

(Chairman) 

Courses  of  Instruction 

Cl.   101-2 — Classical  Civilization  I,  II,  (3,  3) 
A  survey  of  Greek  and  Roman  culture. 

Block  I  (both  sems.)  Prof.  Maguire 

Cl.   103-4 — Survey  of  Latin  Literature  I,  II  (3,  3) 

Latin  literature  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  end  of  the  Silver  Age. 
By  arrangement 

Cl.   147 — Pliny  and  Martial  (3) 

A  study  of  the  social  life  of  imperial  Rome. 

Block  lY  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  McCauley,  S./. 

Cl.   148— 'Petronius   (3) 

A  study  of  the  Cena  Trimalchionis  together  with  Seneca's  Apoco- 
locyntosis  and  selected  Latin  inscriptions. 

Block  W  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  McCauley,  S.J. 

Cl.   167-8 — Thucydides  I,  II  (3,  3) 
A  study  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 
By  tutorial  arrangement  {both  sems.) 

Cl.   199 — Readings  for  Prerequisites 

Tutorial  work  for  necessary  credits.  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Cl.  205— Plato  (3) 

An  analytical  study  of  some  of  the  later  Dialogues.  The  Republic 

will  be  read  in  Greek;   the  Statesman,  Timaeus   and  Laws  mainly  in 
English  translation. 

M.  4:30-6:15    {Ut  sem.)  Prof.  Maguire 

Cl.  207 — Aristotle  (3) 

Ethical  and  political  theory.  The  Ethics  will  be  read  in  Greek;   the 
Politics  mainly  in  English  translation. 

M.  4:30-6:15   {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Maguire 

Cl.  213-214— Roman  Historians  I,  II  (3,  3) 
Selected  readings  from  Livy,  Sallust,  Tacitus. 

W.  4:30-6:15   {both  sems.)  Prof.  McCauley,  S.J. 
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Cl.  237-8 — Plautus  and  Terence  I,  II  (3,  3) 
A  reading  and  study  of  selected  plays. 

F.  4:30-6:15    {both  sems.)  Prof.  McCauley,  SJ. 

Cl.  257— Stoicism  I  (3) 

A  study  of  the  ancient  Stoa  as  revealed  in  von  Arnim's  fragments  of 
Zeno,  Cleanthes,  and  Chrysippus. 

Th.  4:30-6:15   (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Maguire 

Cl.  258— Stoicism  II   (3) 

A  study  of  Middle  Stoicism  as  elicited  from  Cicero's  De  Finiims,  De 
Natura  Deorum,  Tusc.  Disp.,  and  De  OfficHs. 

Th.  4:30-6:15    i2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Maguire 

Additional  Courses  Available,  195  5-56 

Cl.  299 — ^Reading  and  Research 

Cl.  301 — Thesis  Direction   (6) 

Cl.  305 — Thesis  Direction   (non-credit) 
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ECONOMICS  (Ec) 

Professors:  Michael  Albert,  Raymond  deRoover,  Rev.  James  J. 
Duffy,  S.J. 

Associate  Professors:  Rev.  W.  Seavey  Joyce,  S.J.  (Chairman) , 

Gerald  F.  Price 

Assistant  Professors:  Rev.    Mortimer    H.    Gavin,    S.J.,    John    J. 

Hooker,  Charles  J.  Scully 

Lecturer:  Thomas  deFabiny 

The  department  offers  courses  leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts  and  the 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees. 


Courses  of  Instruction 

In  addition  to  the  graduate  courses  listed  below,  there  are  a  limited 
number  of  upper  division  courses  available  in  the  undergraduate  depart- 
ment of  Economics  and  Business  Administration  wliich,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department,  may  be  taken  for  graduate  credit. 

Ec  207 — Advanced  Economic  Theory  I  (3) 

Mon.,  6:30-8:15    {1st  sem.)  Prof,  de  Roover 

Ec.   208 — Advanced  Economic  Theory  II  (3) 

Mon.,  630  -  8:15   (2nd  sem.)  Prof,  de  Roover 

Ec.  223 — Production  Statistics  (3) 

Tues.,  6:30  -  8:15   (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Scully 

Ec.  224 — Marketing  Statistics  (3) 

Tues.,  6:30-8:15   (2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Scully 

Ec.  231 — General  Economic  History  I  (3) 

Fri.,  4:30-6:15   (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Hooker 

Ec.  232 — General  Economic  History  II  (3) 

Fri.,  4:30  -  6:15   (27td  sem.)  Prof.  Hooker 

Ec  23  5 — The  New  England  Economy:  a  Seminar  I  (3) 

Thurs.,  4:30  -  6:15  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Joyce,  Moderator 

Ec.  236 — The  New  England  Economy:  a  Seminar  II  (3) 

Thurs.,  4:30  -  6:15  (2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Joyce,  Moderator 
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Ec.  241 — Labor  Economics:  Collective  Bargaining  and 
Wage  Determination   (3) 
Wed.,  6:30  -  8:15    {1st  sem.) 

Ec   242 — Labor  Economics:  Collective  Bargaining  and 
Public  Policy  (3) 

Wed.,  6:30-8:15   {2nd  sem.) 

Ec.  245 — The  Union  in  the  Industry:  a  Seminar  I  (3) 

Wed.,  4:30-6:15   {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Gavin,  Moderator 

Ec.  246 — The  Union  in  the  Industry:  a  Seminar  II  (3) 

Wed.,  4:30  -  6:15    {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Gavin,  Moderator 

Ec.  251 — Government  and  Business:  Government's  Role  in 
Protecting  and  Controlling  the  Economy  I  (3) 

Mon.,  4:30  -  6:15   {1st  sem.)  Prof .  Duffy 

Ec.  2  52 — Government  and  Business:  Continuation  of  Ec.  251  (3) 
Mon.,  4:30  -  6:15   {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Duffy 

Ec.  261 — Monetary  Theory  (3) 

Tues.,  4:30-6:15    {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Albery 

Ec.  262 — Monetary  Policy  (3) 

Tues.,  4:30 -6:15   {2nd  sefn.)  Prof.  Albery 

Ec.  271 — Interxnjational  Trade:  Commercial  Policy,  Foreign 
Trade  Controls  and  Current  Development  (3) 
Sat.,  9:00-10:45  Prof,  de  Fabiny 

Ec.  272— International  Finance:  International  Monetary  Prob- 
lems, International  Monetary  Fund  and  Bank  (3) 
Sat.,  9:00  -  10:45  {2nd  sem.)  Prof,  de  Fabiny 

Ec.  281 — ^Financial  Management:  Financial  Planning 
AND  Policy  (3) 
Thurs.,  6:30  -  8:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Albery 

Ec.  282 — Financial  Management:   Cost  Analysis,  Budget  and 
Inventory  Control  (3) 

Thurs.,  6:30-8:15    {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Albery 

Ec.  293 — Industrial  Procurement  (3) 
By  arrangement 
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Ec.  294 — Administrative  Policy  (3) 
By  arrangement 

Ec.  295 — ^Economics  of  Retail  Distribution  I  (3) 

By  arrangement  {1st  sem,)  Prof.  Price 

Ec.  296 — Economics  of  Retail  Distribution  II  (3) 

By  arrangement  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Price 

Ec.  299 — ^Reading  and  Research 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Ec.  301 — ^Thesis  Direction  (6) 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Ec.  305 — Thesis  Direction  (non  credit) 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

The  Following  Graduate  Courses ,  not  offered  in  1955-1956,  will  be 

Offered  in  1956-1957 

Ec.  201 — The  Prices  and  Output  of  Goods 

{1st  sem.)  Prof.  Joyce 

Ec.  202 — The  Prices  and  Employment  of  Factors 

{2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Joyce 

Ec.  205 — History  of  Economic  Thought  to  1776 

{1st  sem.)  Prof,  de  Rooter 

Ec.  206 — History  of  Economic  Thought  From  1776 

{2nd  sem.)  Prof,  de  Roover 

Ec.  221 — Advanced  Economic  Statistics:  Frequency  Analysis 
AND  Time  Series 

{1st  sem.)  Prof.  Scully 

Ec.  222 — Advanced  Economics  Statistics:  Correlation 
AND  Sampling 

{2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Scully 

Ec.  25  5-256 — The  Industrial  Community 

{Tu/o  sem.)  Prof.  Gavin 

Ec.  309-310 — ^Discussion  Seminar 

{Two  sem.)  Prof .  Duffy 
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EDUCATION  (Ed) 

Professors:   Marie  M.   Gearan,  Rev.  James  F.   Moynihan,  S.J., 
Ferdinand  L.  Rousseve. 

Associate  Professors:  Marie  Scherer  Andrews,  Rev.  Charles  F. 

Donovan,  S.J.,  Rita  P.  Kelleher,  Rev.  Ed- 
ward H.  NOWLAN,  S.J. 

Assistant  Professors:  Rev.  Frederick  J.  Adelmann,  S.J.,  Francis  M. 

Buckley,  Margaret  E.  Byrne,  Katherine  C. 
Cotter,  Florence  C.  Genua,  Sister  Mary 
Josephina,  C.S.J.,  Pierre  D.  Lambert,  Rev. 
George  V.  McCabe,  S.J.,  Francis  E.  Murphy, 
John  J.  Walsh  (Acting  Chairman) 

Lecturers:  Mildred  M.  Berwick,  William  J.  O'Keefe,  William 
A.  Welch 

The  department  offers  courses  leading  to  the  Master  of  Education, 
the  Doctor  of  Education,  and  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Education  de- 
grees. 

DEPARTMENTAL  REQUIREMENTS 

Master  of  Edtication  Degree:  There  are  five  fields  of  concentration 
at  the  Master's  level:  elementary  education,  secondary  education,  guidance, 
educational  administration  and  supervision,  and  nursing  education. 

All  candidates  for  a  graduate  degree  or  certificate  must  take  the  fol- 
lowing core  courses:  Ed  201,  Ed  202  or  Ed  203;  Ed  211  or  Ed  214.  In 
all  cases  where  elementary  courses  are  prescribed,  an  equivalent  course 
previously  taken  may  be  substituted  on  the  approval  of  the  advisor.  Stu- 
dents who  have  not  had  scholastic  philosophy  will  take  Ed  101  in  addition 
to  the  above  courses. 

Courses  recommended  as  offering  the  most  direct  preparation  for 
the  comprehensive  examination  in  the  field  of  elementary  education  are: 
Ed  217,  Ed  220,  Ed  221,  and  Ed  224.  Recommended  for  those  doing  ad- 
vanced work  in  elementary  education:  Ed  226,  Ed  228,  and  Ed  243. 

Courses  recommended  as  offering  the  most  direct  preparation  for  the 
comprehensive  examination  in  the  field  of  secondary  education  are:  Ed  215, 
Ed  231,  and  Ed  235. 

Required  for  those  concentrating  in  guidance:  Ed  241,  Ed  242,  Ed 
246,  Ed  248,  either  Ed  262  or  Ed  264.  Recommended:  other  courses  num- 
bered ij\  the  240's. 

Courses  recommended  as  offering  the  most  direct  preparation  for  the 
comprehensive  examination  in  the  field  of  educational  administration  and 
supervision  are:  Ed  255,  Ed  256,  Ed  257,  Ed  258,  and  Ed  259. 
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Required  for  a  concentration  in  nursing  education:  Ed  201,  202  or 
203,  251-2,  262,  281-2-3,  or  287-8-9;  and  two  other  Education  courses, 
e.g.,  214,  219,  23  5.  Registration  for  all  graduate  courses  in  nursing  ed- 
ucation takes  place  at  the  Graduate  School  office.  There  is  a  small  Nursing 
Education  Specialties  fee  which  cannot  be  predetermined,  but  depends 
upon  the  number  enrolled. 

Regulations  Concerning  Final  Comprehensive  Examinations  for 
M.Ed.  Candidates 

All  candidates  for  the  M.Ed,  degree  starting  course  work  in  July, 
1954  or  thereafter  will  take  two  written  comprehensive  examinations  when 
all  courses  have  been  completed.  These  written  comprehensive  examinations 
will  take  the  place  of  the  former  oral  examinations,  although,  in  accord- 
ance with  Graduate  School  policy,  the  Department  reserves  the  right  to 
substitute  an  oral  for  the  written  examinations  or  to  hold  an  oral  exam- 
ination in  addition  to  the  comprehensives. 

One  of  the  comprehensive  examinations,  to  be  taken  by  every  M.Ed, 
candidate  starting  course  work  in  or  after  July,  1954,  will  cover  the  area 
known  as  the  "foundations  of  education,"  which  is  comprised  of  philos- 
ophy of  education,  educational  psychology,  and  history  of  education. 

The  second  comprehensive  examination  will  be  in  the  candidate's 
field  of  concentration.  The  fields  of  concentration  in  the  Education  De- 
partment at  the  Master's  level  are:  elementary  education,  secondary  ed- 
ucation, guidance,  administration  and  supervision,  and  nursing  education. 
Students  are  free  to  take  courses  outside  their  area  of  concentration  and 
the  foundations  of  education.  The  purpose  of  the  comprehensive  exam- 
inations is  not  to  enforce  a  rigid  pattern  of  courses  for  each  M.Ed,  can- 
didate but  rather  to  insure  meaningful  unity  of  graduate  studies.  It  will 
be  largely  the  student's  responsibility  to  see  that  courses  are  chosen  that 
will  qualify  him  to  pass  the  comprehensive  examinations. 

Students  who  began  course  work  prior  to  July,  1954,  will  take  the 
usual  final  oral  examinations,  unless  they  prefer  to  take  the  comprehensive 
examinations  which  will  be  given  for  the  first  time  in  May,  195  5. 

Students  who  wish  to  take  final  oral  examinations  or  written  com- 
prehensive examinations  at  the  end  of  any  semester  must  inform  the 
Graduate  School  Office  of  their  intention  during  the  semester  prior  to  the 
examination. 


Doctor  of  'Philosophy  in  Education,  Doctor  of  Education  Degrees: 

There  are  five  fields  of  concentration  at  the  doctoral  level:  history 
and  philosophy  of  education;  educational  psychology  and  measurement; 
educational  guidance  and  measurement;  educational  administration  and 
supervision;    curriculum   and   instruction.    Each   doctoral   candidate   must 
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concentrate  in  one  of  these  areas  as  his  major;  he  will  take  two  other 
areas  as  minors. 

Certificate  of  Advanced  Educational  Specialization: 

The  Graduate  Department  of  Education  makes  provision  for  a  Certi- 
ficate of  Advance  Educational  Specialization  for  students  who  complete 
a  directed  program  of  courses  and  research  amounting  to  a  minimum  of 
thirty  semester  hours  beyond  the  Master's  degree.  Candidates  for  the  cer- 
tificate must  have  three  years  of  successful  teaching  experience,  must  pur- 
sue a  program  drawn  up  by  a  faculty  sponsor  and  approved  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  department,  and  must  pass  a  comprehensive  examination 
covering  the  field  of  specialization.  The  Certificate  of  Advanced  Educa- 
tion Specialization  is  not  awarded  for  a  simple  accumulation  of  course 
credits  beyond  the  Master's  degree.  Course  credits  are  not  automatically 
transferrable  to  a  doctor's  program. 


STUDENT  TEACHING 

The  graduate  department  of  education  makes  provisions  in  its  master's 
program  for  teacher  observation  and  practice  in  both  elementary  and 
secondary  classes  in  local  school  systems.  It  also  provides  observation  and 
practice  teaching  for  nursing-education  majors.  Candidates  must  register 
for  a  three-credit  course  which  meets  regularly  at  an  appointed  time.  The 
student- teachers  are  observed  by  a  series  of  representatives  of  the  depart- 
ment of  education,  and  hold  required  conferences  with  these  supervisors. 
There  is  a  $60.00  fee  for  this  course,  in  addition  to  tuition. 

For  each  student-teacher  there  is  granted  through  the  superintendent 
of  schools  a  certificate  which  authorizes  a  three-credit  course  in  the 
Graduate  School  without  tuition  charge.  The  recipient  of  the  certificate 
is  responsible  for  the  registration  fee  and  for  a  library  fee  of  $1.00  per 
semester  hour  credit. 

All  these  authorizations  must  be  submitted  at  the  time  of  registra- 
tion to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  These  authorizations  are  valid 
for  courses  during  the  same  school  year  in  which  they  are  granted,  or 
during  the  following  school  year.  They  are  not  valid  after  that  time. 
The  Graduate  School  honors  similar  certificates  awarded  by  other  schools 
of  Boston  College. 


Courses  of  Instruction 

Ed.   101 — Philosophy  of  Education  I  (3) 

A  selective  review  of  Scholastic  thought,  stressing  its  educational  im- 
pUcations.  Required  of  all  who  have  not  had  at  least  a  year  of  Scholastic 
Philosophy. 

W.,  4:30  -  6:15   {1st  sem.)  Professor  Adelmann,  S.J. 
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Ed.  201 — Research  Methods  in  Education  (3) 

An  introduction  to  the  bibliography  and  Hterature  of  education  and 
to  the  major  methods  employed  in  investigating  and  reporting  educa- 
tional problems.  The  course  seeks  to  develop  ability  to  obtain,  analyze, 
and  interpret  important  types  of  data.  This  course  is  prescribed  for  all 
graduate  students  whose  major  is  Education. 

M.,  4:30  -  6:15   {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Walsh 

Th.,  4:30  -  6:15   (2nd  sem.)  Sister  Josephina 

Ed.  202 — Modern  Educational  Thought  (3) 

A  survey  of  twentieth  century  thought,  with  emphasis  upon  educa- 
tional pragmatists,  scientists,  humanists,  and  Christian  humanists. 

M.,  6:30  -  8:15   (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Donovan,  S.J. 

Ed.  203 — Philosophy  of  Education  II  (3) 

Fundamental  educational  problems:  the  nature  of  the  learner,  the 
agencies  responsible  for  education,  the  rights  of  parents.  Church,  and 
State  regarding  education,  and  the  philosophical  aspects  of  the  curricu- 
lum and  methodology. 

M.,  6:30-8:15    (2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Donovan,  S.J. 

Ed.  207 — Comparative  Education  (3) 

A  historical  and  philosophical  analysis  of  contemporary  systems  of 
education,  considered  in  the  cultural  context  in  which  they  operate, 
with  emphasis  on  the  solutions  given  by  various  nations  to  universal 
educational  problems. 

To  be  offered  in  1956-1957 

Ed.  209 — History  of  American  Education   (3) 

An  historical  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Amer- 
ican schools,  both  public  and  private.  Among  the  topics  discussed  are: 
Early  Colonial  Schools;  the  influence  of  leading  educators;  the  evolu- 
tion of  new  types  of  schools;  the  adjustment  of  schools  to  changing 
conditions;  current  trends  in  American  Education. 

S.,  9:00  -  10:45   (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Lambert 

Ed.  211 — Educational  Psychology  (3) 

Developmental  tendencies,  the  nature  and  organization  of  intelli- 
gence, the  learning  process,  and  factors  influencing  intelligence,  motiva- 
tion, transfer  of  training. 

W.,  6:30  -  8:15   (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Nowlan,  S.J. 

Ed.   214 — Modern  Psychologies  and  Education  (3) 

Practical  classroom  implications  of  several  modern  psychologies,  in- 
cluding Connectionism,  Behaviorism,  Gest^lt,  and  scholastic  psychology. 

W.,  6:30  -  8:15   (2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Nowlan,  S.J. 
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Ed.  215 — ^Psychology  of  Adolescence  (3) 

The  characteristics  and  attendant  problems  of  adolescent  growth  and 
development  will  be  considered.  Relevant  techniques  of  teaching  and 
guidance,  based  on  modern  research,  will  be  presented. 

W.,  4:30  -  6:15   {1st  sem.)  Prof,  McCahe,  S.J. 

Ed.  217 — Growth  and  Development  of  the  Elementary 
School  Child  ( 3 ) 
A  study  will  be  made  of   the  child  with  emphasis   upon  normal 
mental,  physical,  emotional,  and  moral  growth.  The  development  of  a 
wholesome  personality,   with  impUcations   for  effective   teaching   and 
learning,  will  be  treated. 

Tu.,  4:30-6:15   (1st  sem.)  Sister  Josephina 

Ed.  218 — Problems  of  Social  Psychology  in  Education  and 
Guidance  (3) 
The  social  aspects  of  human  nature  with  special  reference  to  problems 
in  secondary  education  and  guidance.  The  most  recent  techniques  for 
studying  individual  and  group  attitudes.  Crowd  psychology,  social 
learning  and  motivation,  the  role  of  emotion,  temperament  and  dis- 
position in  social  relations;  suggestibility,  hypnotism,  language,  and  the 
socially  attractive  personality  are  topics  to  be  included. 

To  be  offered  in  1956-1957 

Ed.  219 — Group  Dynamics  in  Education  (3) 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  and  techniques  of  promoting  ef- 
fective group  learning.  Special  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  role 
and  functions  of  the  teacher  as  leader  and  guide  in  the  group  learning 
process. 

Th.,  4:30  -  6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Buckley 

Ed.  220 — Student  Teaching,  Elementary  School  (3) 

This  course  consists  of  a  minimum  of  eight  weeks  of  observation  and 
practice  teaching  in  selected  elementary  schools,  supervised  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education  of  the  Graduate  School.  Student  teachers  will 
meet  once  a  week  or  of tener  for  group  or  individual  conferences  with 
the  department  supervisor.  Ed.  221  is  a  prerequisite  for  this  course. 

Hours  by  arrangement  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Gear  an 

Ed.  221 — Curriculum  Materials  and  Techniques  of  Teaching  in 
Elementary  School  (3) 

The  major  curriculum  areas,  with  the  exception  of  reading,  will  be 
treated  with  regard  to  aims,  subject  matter,  and  activities.  Techniques 
and  devices  pecuUar  to  certain  elementary  school  subjects,  as  well  as 
means  of  evaluating  teaching  and  learning  will  be  discussed. 

M.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Cotter 
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Ed.  22  3 — Teaching  Social  Studies  in  the  Elementary  School  (3) 

A  study  of  current  techniques  as  applied  to  this  field,  including  the 
problem,  project,  and  unit  methods.  The  Massachusetts  Curriculum 
Guide,  recent  elementary  texts,  and  the  problem  of  evaluation  in  the 
social  studies  will  be  considered. 

Tu.,  4:30-6:15   {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Cotter 

Ed.  224 — Reading  in  the  Elementary  School  (3) 

A  detailed  study  of  the  principles,  procedures,  and  instructional  ma- 
terials used  in  teaching  the  fundamentals  of  reading  in  the  first  six 
grades. 

W.,  4:30-6:15   (1st  sem.)  -  Prof .  Genua 

Ed.   225 — Teaching  Language  Arts  in  Elementary  School  (3) 

Content  and  methods  for  the  teaching  of  oral  and  written  composi- 
tion, handwriting  and  spelling,  with  provision  for  creative  expression. 
Emphasis  on  building  basic  abilities  in  these  areas. 

M.,4:}0  -  6:15   {2nd  sem.)  Prof .  Genua 

Ed.  226 — Diagnostic  and  Remedial  Techniques  in  Reading  (3) 

Methods  of  analysis  and  correction  of  difficulties  in  reading  in  every- 
day classroom  instruction.  Study  and  discussion  of  remedial  procedures 
for  retarded  cases. 

S.,  11:00  -  12:45    {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Berwick 

Ed.  227 — Reading  in  Secondary  School  (3)  - 

Discussion  of  principles  and  procedures  for  improving  reading  abil- 
ities and  skills  beyond  the  elementary  school  level.  A  detailed  study  of 
the  problems  presented  by  reading  difficulties  in  the  secondary  school. 

S.,  11:00  -  12:45   {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Berwick 

Ed.  228 — Meeting  the  Individual  Needs  of  Deviate  Pupils  (3) 

Current  methods  and  materials  for  effective  provision  for  the  slow 
learner,  the  rapid  learner,  the  behavior-problem  child,  and  the  physically 
handicapped  child  in  the  regular  classroom. 

Tu.,  4.30  -  6:15   {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Byrne 

Ed.  230 — Student  Teaching,  Secondary  School  (3) 

A  minimum  of  eight  weeks  of  observation  and  practice  teaching  in 
selected  secondary  schools,  supervised  by  the  Department  of  Education 
of  the  Graduate  School.  Student  teachers  will  meet  once  a  week  or 
oft€fner  for  group  or  individual  conferences  with  the  departmental 
supervisor.  Ed.  231  must  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  this  course. 

Hours  by  arrangement   {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Gearan 
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Ed.  231 — Techniques  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School  (3) 
An  analysis  of  the  methods  and  practices  appropriate  to  secondary 
school  teaching.  Among  the  topics  emphasized  are:  types  of  learning 
activities;  the  organization  of  courses  of  instruction;  specialized  class- 
room methods;  the  stimulation  of  classroom  activities;  measuring  the 
results  of  teaching. 

M.,4:30-6:15   (1st  sem,)  Prof.McKim 

Ed.  23  5 — Curriculum  Development  in  Secondary  Education   (3) 

In  this  course  problems  of  educational  objectives,  concepts  of  curric- 
ulum organization  and  sequence,  and  curriculum  planning  and  de- 
velopment will  be  analyzed  critically. 

S.,  9:00  -  10:45   {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Walsh 

Ed.  241 — Organization  and  Administration  of  Guidance  (3) 

Starting,  organizing,  administering  and  evaluating  guidance  services 
and  personnel  at  various  school  levels.  Types  of  organization,  the  role 
of  various  staff  members,  in-service  training  programs,  and  the  co- 
ordination of  the  guidance  program  with  community  services  and  school 
activities. 

F.,  4:30  -  6:15   (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Moynihan,  S.J. 

Ed.  242 — Principles  and  Techniques  of  Guidance  (3) 

The  principles,  practices,  and  tools  employed  in  organized  guidanc^. 
A  basic  but  advanced  course  for  future  workers  in  the  field  of  guidance 
and  personnel. 

'         '     Tu.,  6:30- 8:15  (75/ sew.)  Prof.Buckley 

Ed.  243 — Guidance  in  the  Elementary  School  (3) 

Principles  of  guidance  pertaining  to  problems  in  teaching  the  bright, 
retarded,  physically  handicapped,  and  socially  maladjusted  pupils  will 
be  offered.  Research  related  to  these  problems  will  be  reviewed  and 
discussed. 

To  be  offered  in  1956-1957 

Ed.  244 — ^Dynamic  Factors  in  Guidance   (3) 

A  course  designed  to  give  the  counselor  a  better  understanding  of 

the  individual  counseled.  Emphasis  is  on  the  affective  and  motivational 

forces  behind  the  personality,  his  attitudes,  values  and  self -discipline 

and  their  relation  to  personality  and  character  structure  and  adjustment. 

F.,  4:30  -  6:15  (2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Moynihan^  S.J. 

Ed.  245 — Clinical  Child  Guidance  (3) 

Application  of  psychological  data  and  methods  to  clinical  problems 
with  emphasis  upon  the  specific  behavior  and  personality  problems  of 
childhood  and  adolescence.  Evaluation  of  modern  clinical  procedures 
in  diagnosis  and  therapy. 

S.,  11:00  -  12:45    (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Byrne 
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Ed.  246 — The  Counseling  Process  (3) 

The  nature  of  the  counsehng  process.  Theories,  schools,  and  tech- 
niques of  counseling.  Techniques  of  interviewing.  Common  and  special 
counseling  problems  at  various  school  levels.  Ed.  242,  Principles  and 
Techniques  of  Guidance,  or  its  equivalent,  is  a  prerequisite  for  this 
course. 

Tu.,  6:30-8:15   (2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Moynihan,  S./. 

Ed.  247 — Mental  Hygiene  For  Teachers  (3) 

The  problems  and  principles  of  personal  mental  hygiene.  Special  em- 
phasis on  their  appUcation  to  the  teachers  themselves  and  to  their  part 
in  fostering  good  mental  hygiene  in  the  classroom. 

Tu.,  4:30  -  6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Moynihan,  S.J. 

Ed.  248 — Vocational  Information  and  Placement   (3) 

The  problems  of  occupational  orientation.  Knowledge  of  occupa- 
tional opportunities,  aptitudes  and  interest.  Techniques  of  placement 
and  personnel  work. 

S.,  9:00  -  10:45   (2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Buckley 

Ed.  249 — Field  Work  in  Guidance  and  Mental  Health 

The  number  of  credits  for  actual  field  work  in  guidance  and  mental 
health  will  depend  on  the  judgment  of  the  director,  Fr.  Moynihan,  who 
should  be  consulted  by  those  interested  in  this  course.  A  fee  may  be 
attached  to  field  work  in  mental  health  depending  on  facilities  used. 

By  arrangement  Profs.  Moynihan^  S.J.,  Byrne 

Ed.  254 — Public  Relations  in  Education  (3) 

The  contribution  to  the  public  relations  program  that  is  the  re- 
sponsibihty  of  educators  at  all  levels,  administrative  and  academic,  will 
be  discussed.  The  study  of  recent  trends  and  techniques  in  this  field 
will  be  supplemented  by  practical  projects  under  the  guidance  of  con- 
sultants from  radio  and  television,  the  press,  advertising,  and  com- 
munity work. 

To  be  offered  in  1956-1957 

Ed.  25  5 — General  School  Organization  and  Administration  (3) 

The  principles  governing  the  organization,  conduct,  and  administra- 
tion of  elementary,  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  and  special  classes. 
The  purpose  and  aim  of  each  level  will  be  critically  examined;  proper 
integration  and  articulation  suggested. 

F.,  4:30  -  6:15   (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Welch 
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Ed.  256 — Problems  in  School  Administration   (3) 

Problems  encountered  by  teachers,  principals  and  superintendents  in 
the  administration  of  the  school.  The  relations  of  the  teacher,  pupil  and 
parent;  current  classroom  problems;  trends  in  salary  schedules;  proper 
selection  of  supplies  and  equipment;  and  the  drafting  of  the  school  de- 
partment budget. 

F.,  4:30  -  6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Welch 

Ed.  257 — Legal  Aspects  of  Public  School  Administration,  I  (3) 
Education  as  a  function  of  state  government;  position  of  state  legis- 
lature; legal  status  of  school  committee;  committee  powers  and  their 
exercise;  committee  responsibilities;  committee  contracts;  judicial  re- 
view of  committee  decisions.  Public  school  financing;  school  budgets, 
appropriations  and  expenditures.  Superintendency  unions  and  regional 
school  districts  and  their  management. 

Tu.,  4:30  -  6:15   {1st  sent.)  Prof.  O'Keefe 

Ed.  25  8 — Legal  Aspects  of  Public  School  Administration,  II  (3) 

Powers  and  duties  of  the  superintendent  of  schools.  Status  of  princi- 
pals and  supervisors.  Qualifications,  certification,  appointment,  promo- 
tion, demotion,  suspension  and  discharge  of  teachers.  Contractual  rights 
and  obligations  of  teachers;  meaning  of  tenure  and  its  protections. 
School  attendance  laws;  suspension  and  expulsion  of  pupils.  Parental 
rights  and  cooperation.   Released  time.   Transportation. 

Tu.,  4:30-6:15   {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  O'Keefe 

Ed.  2  59 — Supervision  (3) 

A  course  planned  for  supervisors,  principals,  and  teachers  interested 
in  school  administration.  Supervisory  problems  are  studied  in  the  areas 
of  pupil-teacher  relationship,  curriculum  devices,  modern  trends  of 
supervision,  and  techniques  of  instruction  which  aim  to  improve  the 
teacher-learning  situation. 

S.,  9:00-10:45   {1st  sem.)  Sister  Josephina  C.S.J. 

Ed.   260 — Educational  Statistics,  I  (3) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  develop  an  understanding  and  use  of 
statistical  procedures  employed  in  educational  problems  and  research. 
The  following  topics  will  be  studied:  methods  of  collecting  and  tabulat- 
ing data,  graphic  representation,  measures  of  central  tendency  and 
variability,  and  correlation. 

F.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof .  Walsh 

Ed.  261 — Educational  Statistics,  II  (3) 

Procedures  of  inferential  statistics  and  testing  of  hypotheses.  Topics 
include:  small  sample  theory,  chi-square,  analysis  of  variance,  analysis 
of  covariance,  correlation  analysis,  and  non-parametric  techniques.  Pre- 
requisite:   elementary  statistics. 

To  be  offered  in  1956-1957 
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Ed.  262 — Educational  Tests  and  Measurements  (3) 

The  major  problems  of  educational  measurements,  with  emphasis  on 
the  characteristics,  administration,  scoring  and  interpretation  of  formal 
and  informal  tests,  with  practical  application  to  classroom  use.  Basic 
techniques  of  test  construction.   $5.00. 

Th.,  4:30-6:15  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Walsh 

Ed.  264 — ^Pyschometrics  (3) 

A  survey  of  psychological  measurements  dealing  primarily  with  the 
construction,  administration,  scoring  and  interpretation  of  mental  tests. 
A  certificate  of  proficiency  in  the  administration  of  the  Stanford-Binet 
and  the  Wechsler  Bellevue  Intelligence  Scales  is  given  to  those  success- 
fully administering  and  interpreting  a  specified  number  of  tests. 

M.,  4:30-6:15   (2nd  sem.)  Sister  Jose phina 

Ed.   267 — Techniques  for  the  Assessment  of  Personality  (3) 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  teacher  or  guidance  worker 
with  a  wide  variety  of  instruments  (subjective,  objective,  and  projec- 
tive) which  are  used  in  the  appraisal  of  the  non-cognitive  aspects  of 
personality. 

Th.,  4:30-6:15  (2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Walsh 

Ed.  290 — Audio-Visual  Aids  in  Education  (3) 

Demonstration  lessons  supplemented  by  discussions  and  readings  will 
acquaint  teachers  directly  with  the  basic  principles  and  approved 
practices  of  audio-visual  instruction.  Specific  information  will  be  pre- 
sented concerning  the  availability  and  employment  of  such  newly  re- 
fined teaching  aids  as  sound  films,  film  slides,  glass  slides,  recordings 
and  broadcasts. 

Th.,  6:30-8:15  (2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Murphy 

Ed.  291 — Effective  Speech  (3) 

This  course  has  a  twofold  purpose:    to  help  teachers  achieve  optimum 

efficiency  in  the  use  of  voice  and  diction;  and  to  present  materials  and 

methods  helpful  for  the  improvement  of  pupils'  speech,  indicating  the 

correlation  that  should  exist  between  speech  training  and  school  subjects. 

W.,  4:30-6:15  (2nd  sem.)  Prof.  McCabe,  S.J. 

Ed.  295 — Fine  Arts  for  Classroom  Teachers,  I  (3) 

The  meaning,  spirit,  and  development  of  the  forms  in  the  pictorial 
and  plastic  arts.  The  fine  arts  in  the  cultural  pattern.  The  arts  in  rela- 
tion to  the  teacher  and  the  student  at  various  stages  in  the  learning 
process. 

Th.,  4:30-6:15  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Rousseve 
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Ed.  296 — Fine  Arts  for  Classroom  Teachers,  II  (3) 

Outstanding  men  and  works  of  art  as  manifestations  of  cultural 
episodes;  Egyptian,  Mesopotamian,  Early  Christian,  Medieval,  Renais- 
sance, and  Modern.  Ed.  295  is  not  a  prerequisite  for  this  course.  Both 
Ed  295  and  296  are  designed  to  enable  the  teacher  to  make  a  cultural 
contribution  through  the  incidental  treatment  of  the  fine  arts. 

Th.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.Rousseve 

Ed.  3  01 — Thesis  Seminar 

For  M.Ed,  candidates  who  elect  to  write  a  thesis,  and  for  Ph.D.  and 
Ed.D.  candidates.  The  problems  of  research  will  be  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  participants.  The  seminar  will  be  supplemented  by  individual 
conferences. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Ed.  305 — Thesis  Direction  (2  points) 

A  non-credit  course  for  those  who  have  not  completed  thesis  seminar 
requirements  within  the  prescribed  time. 

By  arrangement  (any  sem.)  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Ed.  308 — Seminar  in  Philosophy  of  Education  (3) 

Research  and  reports  on  selected  problems  in  contemporary  educa- 
tional theory.  Limited  to  doctoral  or  certificate  candidates  and  selected 
M.Ed,  candidates  who  have  had  either  Ed.  202  or  Ed.  203. 

M.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Lambert 

Ed.   312 — Seminar  in  the  Psychology  of  Learning  (3) 
To  be  offered  in  1956-1957 

Ed.   328 — Seminar  in  Elementary  Education,  I  (3) 

This  course  will  be  devoted  to  solving  problems  in  the  elementary 
school  common  to  mem.bers  of  the  class.  Based  on  a  study  of  the  ex- 
periences and  needs  of  the  students,  those  having  common  problems 
will  be  encouraged  to  work  together.  Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  those  who  plan  to  enter  a  new  era  in  the  elementary  field.  Limited 
to  experienced  elementary  school    teachers. 

To  be  offered  in  1956-1957 

Ed.   329 — Seminar  in  Elementary  Education,  II   (3) 

Same  procedure  as  in  Ed.  328,  but  limited  to  students  without 
elementary  school   teaching   experience. 

To  be  offered  in  1956-1957 
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Ed.  342 — Seminar  IN  Guidance  (3) 

Research  and  reports  on  selected  problems  in  guidance  and  counseling. 
Limited  to  doctoral  or  certificate  candidates  and  selected  M.Ed,  can- 
didates who  have  had  Ed.  241,  Ed.  242,  and  Ed.  246. 

W.,  4:30-6:15   {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Buckley 

Ed.  3  5  2 — Seminar  in  Problems  of  School  Administration 
To  he  offered  in  1956-1957 

Ed.  363 — ^Workshop  in  Achievement  Test  Construction  (3) 

The  principles  of  constructing  and  scoring  examinations  and  other 
techniques  for  appraising  student  growth  toward  a  wide  range  of  edu- 
cational objectives,  emphasizing  the  elements  of  test  theory  which  are 
appropriate  for  informal  instruments.  Practical  appUcation  of  the 
principles  to  individual  or  group  projects.  Ed.  262  or  its  equivalent  is 
a  prerequisite  for  this  course. 

To  be  offered  in  1956-1957 


NURSING  COURSES 

Ed.  251 — Organization,  Administration,  and  Curricular  Patterns 
OF  Schools  of  Nursing  (3) 
The  philosophy,  purpose,  administration,  organization,  and  curricular 
patterns  of  the  modern  schools  of  nursing. 

W.,  4:30-6:15    {Ist  sem.)  Prof.  Kellehcr 

Ed.  252 — Guidance  and  Supervision  in  Schools  of  Nursing  (3) 

The  purpose,  basic  principles,  and  administration  of  students'  per- 
sonnel programs.  Fundamental  principles  and  methods  of  supervision 
of  students. 

W.,  4:30-6:15   {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Kellehcr 

Ed.  281 — Advanced  Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing  (3) 

Modern  methods  of  the  treatment  and  nursing  care  of  the  patient 
with  a  medical  or  surgical  condition,  including  the  spiritual,  social, 
emotional  and  economic  aspects  of  that  care  and  treatment. 

By  arrangement  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Andrews 

Ed.  282 — Curriculum  Materials  and  Techniques  of  Teaching 
Medical-Surgical  Nursing  (3) 
The  areas  of  formal  and  cHnical  teaching  in  relation  to  aims,  subject 
matter,  methods  of  teaching  and  evaluation. 

By  arrangement  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Andrews 


I 
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Ed.  283 — Student  Teaching,  Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing  (3) 

This  course  consists  of  a  minimum  of  eight  (8)   weeks  of  observation 

and  practice  in  both  formal  and  clinical  teaching  in  the  medical  and 

surgical  clinical  areas  of  selected  hospitals  and/or  other  health  agencies. 

By  arrangement  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Andrews 

Ed.  287 — Advanced  Orthopedic  Nursing,  I  (3) 

Modern  methods  of  the  treatment  and  nursing  care  of  the  patient 
with  an  orthopedic  condition,  including  the  spiritual,  social,  emotional 
and  economic  aspects  of  that  care  and  treatment. 

By  arrangement  (2nd  sent.)  Prof.  Andrews 

Ed.  288 — Curriculum  Materials  and  Techniques  of  Teaching 
Orthopedic  Nursing  (3) 
The  areas  of  formal  and  clinical  teaching  in  relation  to  aims,  subject 
matter,  methods  of  teaching  and  evaluation. 

By  arrangement  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Andrews 

Ed.  289 — Student  Teaching,  Orthopedic  Nursing   (3) 

This  course  consists  of  a  minimum  of  eight  ( 8 )  weeks  of  observation 
and  practice  in  both  formal  and  clinical  teaching  in  the  orthopedic 
clinical  area  of  selected  hospitals  and/or  health  agencies.  Ed.  287-8 
must  be  taken  either  before  or  in  conjunction  with  Ed.  289. 

By  arrangement  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Andrews 
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ENGLISH  (En) 

Professors:  P.  Albert  Duhamel,  Edward  L.  HiRSFi,  Maurice  J. 
Quinlan 

Assistant  Professor:  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Grace,  S.J.   {Chairman) 

Instructor:  John  J.  McAleer 

Visiting  Lecturer:  Rev.  John  E.  Murphy,  S.J. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

En.   110 — ^English  Grammar:  Analytical  and  Historical   (3) 

A  brief  survey  of  the  development  and  structure  of  the  English 
Language  intended  to  clarify  problems  of  pronunciation,  usage,  and 
syntax  for  prospective  teachers  of  English. 

En.   123 — The  Renaissance 

A  study  of  the  major  writers  of  the  Tudor  period,  with  emphasis 
upon  the  Elizabethans. 

T.,  3;30;Th.,  3:30  '"-  . 

V         Third  period  by  arrangement 

{2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Duhamel 

En.   133 — The  Earlier  Seventeenth  Century   (3) 

A  close  study  of  the  non-dramatic  literature  from   1600   to   1660, 
with  particular  attention  to  the  works  of  Jonson,  Bacon  and  Donne. 
T.,  3:30;Th.,  3:30 
Third  period  by  arrangement 
{1st  sem.)  .  Prof.  Duhamel 

En.   152 — American  Literature  I  (3) 

American  Literature  from  the  beginnings  to  Whitman  inclusive. 
The  dominant  characteristics  of  literary  trends  in  the  major  sections  of 
the  country  will  be  emphasized. 

M.,  3:30;  W.,  3:30 

Third  period  by  arrangement 

{1st  sem.)  Prof.  McAleer 

En.   153 — American  Literature  II  (3) 

American  Literature  from  Whitman  to  T.  S.  Eliot. 
M.,  3:30;  W.,  3:30 
Third  period  by  arrangement 
{2nd  sem.)  Prof.  McAleer 
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En.   155 — Victorian  Literature   (3) 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  major  trends  in  English  Uterature 
from  1832  to  1870. 

En.   160 — Modern  British  Literature  (3) 

This  course  is  concerned  with  major  trends  in  EngHsh  Literature 
from  1870  to  the  present. 

En.  205 — Introductory  Middle  English  (3) 

An  introduction  to  the  language  and  Hterature  of  Medieval  England 
with  a  careful  study  of  selected  texts. 

S.,  9:00-10:45 

(Ist  sem.)  Prof.  Grace,  S.J. 

En.  206 — The  Middle  English  Lyric  (3) 

A  study  of  the  EngUsh  lyric  to  1400,  with  special  concentration  on 
the  lyrics  of  the  Harley  MS. 

En.  207 — Mediaeval  Drama  (3) 

A  study  of  the  drama  of  the  medieval  Church  and  of  the  cycle  plays. 
A  knowledge  of  Latin  is  required  for  this  course. 

By  arrangement  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Grace,  S.J. 

En.  209— Mediaeval  Allegory  (3) 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  Allegory  with  special  reference 
to  the  Romance  of  the  Rose,  Piers  Plowman  and  the  Pearl. 

En.  210 — Mediaeval  Romance    (3) 

A  study  of  the  Romance  Hterature  in  England  before  Malory  with 
intensive  consideration  of  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight. 

S.,  9:00-10:45   {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Grace,  S.J. 

En.  211-12— Chaucer  I,  II  (3,  3) 

The  works,  the  times  and  the  contemporaries  of  Chaucer.    The  aim 
of  this  course  is  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  writings  of  Chaucer  and  of 
•     the  hterature  of  Chaucerian  scholarship. 

M.,  4:30-6:15   {both  sems.)  Prof.  Hirsh 

En.  22 3^The  English  Renaissance   (3) 

A  detailed  study  of  the  major  English  writers  from  Thomas  More 
to  Edmund  Spenser. 
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En.  225— Drama  1500-1642 

A  study  of  the  drama  and  its  background  from  1500  to  the  closing 
of  the  theatres. 

En.  227 — Shakespeare's  Comedies  and  Histories  (3) 

A  detailed  study  of  Richard  II,  1   Henry  IV,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Twelfth  Night,  and  a  survey  of  Shakespeare's  works  from  1590-1603. 
T.,  4:30-6:15 
(1st  sent.) 

En.  228 — Shakespeare's  Tragedies   (3) 

A  detailed  study  of  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Othello,  and  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  and  a  survey  of  Shakespeare's  major  works  from  1603-1611. 

T.,  4:30-6:15  ?rof.  Duhamel 

{2nd  sem.) 

En.  233 — ^The  Earlier  Seventeenth  Century   (3) 

The  poetry  and  prose  from  Jonson  and  Bacon  to  Waller  and  Denham. 
The  course  will  attempt  to  consider  the  Metaphysical  Poets  in  historical 
context  without  neglecting  the  equally  significant  work  of  their  con- 
temporaries. 

En.  236-7— Milton   (3,  3) 

A  study  of  the  complete  poetical  works  of  Milton  and  of  selected 
prose.  The  second  semester  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  Paradise  Lost, 
Paradise  Regained,  and  Samson  Agonistes. 

W.,  4:30-6:15   {both  sems.)  Prof.  Hirsh 

En.  247 — The  Restoration  and  Neo-Classicism  (3) 

The  period  of  neo-classical  dominance,  1660-1744,  with  special  at- 
tention to  the  writings  of  Dryden,  Swift,  and  Pope. 

F.,  4:30-6:15    {Ist  sem.)  Prof.  Quinlan 

En.  248 — The  Age  of  Johnson    (3) 

A  study  of  later  eighteenth- century  literature,  with  emphasis  on  the 
writings  of  Johnson  and  his  circle. 

F.,  4:30-6:15   {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Quinlan 

En.  250 — The  Romantic  Movement  (3) 

The  history  and  achievement  of  EngUsh  Romanticism,  especially  as 
reflected  in  the  works  of  Wordsworth  and  his  contemporaries. 

W.,  4:30-6:15   {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Quinlan 
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En.  291 — History  of  English  Prose  I   (3) 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  EngUsh  language  and  of  prose 
style  from  Alfred  the  Great  through  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. 

En.  292 — History  of  English  Prose  II   (3) 

A  study  of  the  development  of  English  prose  style  from  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present  day. 

En.  295 — Introduction  to  Critical  Method   (3) 

An  examination  of  the  assumptions  and  dialectics  of  selected  tradi- 
tional critical  documents.  Several  significant  dramas  will  also  be  read 
as  laboratory  pieces  for  a  discussion  of  the  implications  of  the  critical 
works. 

Th.,  4:30-6:15   (2W  sem.)  Prof.  Dnhamel 

En.  296 — Modern  Literature  and  Criticism    (3) 

A  survey  of  recent  critical  essays  and  a  discussion  of  selected  con- 
temporary poems  and  modern  novels. 

En.  297 — English  Grammar,  Analytical  and  Historical   (3) 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  of  general  linguistics  as  exempHfied 
in  the  development  of  English  pronounciation,  grammar  and  vocabu- 
lary. 

En.  299 — Readings  and  Research    (2,  3,  4) 
By  arrangement 

En.  301 — Thesis  Seminar   (6) 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

En.  305 — Thesis  Guidance  (2  points) 

,  A  non-credit  course  for  those  who  have  not  completed  thesis  require- 

ments within  the  prescribed  time. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

En.  310 — Bibliography  and  Method   (3) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  proper 
approach  to  the  study  of  English  literature.  This  course  is  prescribed 
for  all  English  majors. 

Th.,  4:30-6:15   (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Grace,  S.J. 
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HISTORY  AND  GOVERNMENT 

Assistant  Professors:  George  Z.  F.  Bereday,  John  R.  Betts,  John 

R.  Cox,  William  M.  Daly,  M.  Kamil  Dzie- 
wANowsKi,  Rev.  Paul  A.  FitzGerald,  S.J., 
Rev.  Thomas  F.  Fleming,  S.J.,  Paul  T.  Hef- 
FRON  (Chairman)  f  Joseph  E.  King,  Samuel 
J.  Miller. 

Lecturer:  Thomas  H.  D.  Mahoney 

The  Department  offers  courses  leading  to  both  the  M.A.  and  Ph.D. 
degrees.  While  the  doctorate  is  conferred  only  in  History,  the  master's  de- 
gree may  be  conferred  in  either  History  or  Government,  or  in  History 
and  Government. 

For  the  doctoral  candidate,  the  Department  offers  three  fields  of 
concentration:  Medieval  History,  Modern  European  History,  and  Ameri- 
can History.  Students  who  select  Medieval  History  as  their  major  field 
must  pass  a  quaUfying  examination  in  Latin.  The  attention  of  students  in 
this  field  is  also  called  to  closely  related  courses  which  are  given  in  the 
Department  of  Classics.  Such  courses  may  be  taken  with  the  approval  of 
the  Chairmen  of  both  Departments. 

In  addition  to  the  Graduate  courses  listed  below,  there  are  a  limited 
number  of  upper  division  courses  in  the  College  which  are  open  to  grad- 
uate students.  These  courses  may  be  taken  for  graduate  credit  with  the 
approval  of  the  departmental  Chairman. 


HISTORY 
Courses  of  Instruction 

Hs.  201 — Science  and  Method  of  History   (3) 

A  study  and  application  of  the  scientific  methodology  required  for 
gathering,  assessing,  synthesizing,  and  documenting  historical  informa- 
tion. Required  for  all  students  in  the  Department. 

M.,  4:30  -  6:15    (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Daly 

Hs.   215-216 — Medieval  France 

The  history  of  France  from  earliest  times  to  the  invasion  of  Italy  by 
Charles  VIII.  Attention  will  be  given  to  social,  economic,  cultural,  and 
religious  developments. 

(To  be  offered  in  1956-1957) 

Hs.  217-218 — Medieval  Culture   (3,3) 

A  survey  of  medieval  culture  from  St.  Augustine  to  Dante. 

Tu.,  4:30  -  6:15   (both  sems.)  Prof.  Cox 
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Hs.   231-232 — English  Constitutional  History  to  148  5 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  English  constitution  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period  to  1485. 

(To  be  offered  in  1956-1957) 

Hs.  23  5-236 — Europe  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries  (3,  3) 
A  detailed  study  of  the  intellectual,  economic,  and  political  devel- 
opments. 

Tu.,  4:30  -  6:15  Prof.  Miller 

Hs.  237-238 — The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation 
A  detailed  study  of  these  periods  in  European  History. 
(To  be  offered  in  1956-1957) 

Hs.  241 — Europe  From  the  French  Revolution  to  the 
Revolutions  of  1848-49  (3) 
A  survey  of  European  history  with  special  emphasis  on  diplomatic 
and  political  aspects. 

M.,  4:30-6:15   {1st  sem. )  Prof.  Dziewanowski 

Hs.  242 — Europe  From  the  Revolutions  of  1848-49  to  the 
Outbreak  of  World  War  I  (3) 

A  continuation  of  Hs.  241. 

M.,  4:30-6:15   {2nd  sent.)  Prof .  Dziewanowski 

Hs.  243 — Russia  From  Her  Origins  to  the  End  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  (3) 

A  survey  of  Russian  history  from  the  beginnings  of  the  Kievan  state 
to  the  death  of  Catherine  II. 

F.,  4:30  -  6:15   {1st  sent.)  Prof.  Dziewanowski 

Hs.  244 — Russia  During  the  Nineteenth  Century  (3) 
A  continuation  of  Hs.  243. 

F.,  4:30-6:15   {2nd  sem.)  Prof .  Dziewanowski 

Hs.  24  5-246 — History  of  Eastern  Europe 

A  survey  of  non-Russian  Eastern  Europe  with  emphasis  on  modern 
times. 

{To  be  offered  in  1956-1957) 

Hs.  247-248 — History  of  the  Far  East  (3,  3) 

Selected  topics  on  the  major  countries  of  the  Far  East. 

Th.,  4:30  -  6:15    {both  sem s.)  Prof.  Mahoney 
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Hs.  256-257 — The  American  Revolution 

A  study  of  selected  topics  in  the  period  prior  to,  during,  and  after 
the  American  Revolution. 

{To  be  offered  in  1956-1957) 

Hs.  258-259 — The  American  Frontier  (3,  3) 

An  examination  of  the  effect  of  the  frontier  on  the  social,  political, 
and  economic  life  of  the  region  now  embraced  by  the  United  States. 

W.,  4 : 3  0  -  6 : 1 5  ( both  sems. )  Prof,  King 

Hs.  261-262 — Intellectual  and  Social  History  of  the 
United  States  (3,  3) 

A  survey  of  the  main  currents  of  America's  intellectual  and  social 
growth. 

Th.,  4:30  -  6:15   (both  sems.)  Prof.  Betts 

Hs.  267 — United  States — Russian  Relations,  1881-1941 

A  study  of  America's  relations  with  Czarist  and  Soviet  Russia. 
(To  be  offered  in  1956-1957) 

Hs.  271 — The  Far  Eastern  Policy  of  the  United  States, 
1898-1941  (3) 
An  analysis  with  special  emphasis  on  Japanese-American  relations  in 
the  Pacific. 

Tu.,  4:30- 6:15   (1st  sent.)  Prof.  FitzGerald,  S.J. 

Hs.  272 — Anglo-American  Relations,   1890-1941    (3) 

A  study  of  the  rise  of  Anglo-American  friendship  during  the  period 
in  which  the  United  States  emerged  as  a  world  power. 

Tu.,  4:30  -  6:15  (2nd  sem.)  Prof.  FitzGerald,  S.J. 

Hs.  275 — United  States  History,  1865-1912  (3) 

A  survey  of  America  from  the  Reconstruction  Era  through  the  ad- 
ministration of  William  Howard  Taft. 

W.,  4:30  -  6:15   (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Betts 

Hs.  301 — Thesis  Seminar  (3,  3) 
Direction  of  research  problem. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Hs.  302 — Thesis  Direction 

A  non-credit  course  for  those  whose  thesis  seminar  time  has  elapsed. 
By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 
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Hs.  303 — ^Readings  and  Research  (3) 

A  study  of  source  material  and  authoritative  secondary  material  for 
a  deeper  knowledge  of  some  problem  previously  studied  or  of  some  area 
in  which  the  candidate  is  deficient. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Hs.  306 — Seminar  in  American  History,  1865  to  the  Present  (3) 
Research  and  reports  on  selected  problems  from  the  Reconstruction 
Era  to  the  present. 

W.,  4:30  -  6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Beth 


GOVERNMENT  (Gv.) 

Gv.   105 — Fundamentals  of  Public  Administration  (3) 

An  analysis  of  the  functions,  relationships,  and  problems  of  operation 
in  the  executive  branch  of  American  government,  federal,  state,  and 
local. 

{1st  sem.)  Prof.  Fleming,  S.J. 

Gv.   106 — Organization  and  Management  (3) 

A  study  of  the  structure  and  procedures  involved  in  the  administra- 
tive management  of  executive  agencies  of  government. 

{2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Flemingy  S.J. 

Gv.   113-114 — American  Constitutional  Law  (3,  3) 

An  historical  and  case  analysis  of  the  Supreme  Court's  construction 
of  the  Constitution.  Special  emphasis  on  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

{Both  sems.)  Prof.  Heffron 

Gv.   121 — Comparative  Modern  Governments  (3) 

A  comparative  study  of  the  governmental  structure  of  England  and 
France. 

{1st  sem.)  Prof.  Bereday 

Gv.   122 — Comparative  Modern  Governments  (3) 

A  comparative  study  of  the  governmental  structure  of  leading  con- 
tinental countries. 

{2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Bereday 

Gv.   153 — International  Organization  and  Policy  (3) 
A  study  of  current  international  organization  and  policy. 

{2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Bereday 
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Gv.  201 — The  American  Presidency 

An  historical  and  analytical  development  of  the  office  and  powers 
of  the  Chief  Executive. 

S.,  9;00  -  10:45  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Heffron 

Gv.  202 — Presidential  Problems 

An  examination  of  the  complex  problems  arising  out  of  the  relation- 
ships between  the  Executive  and  Legislative  branches. 

S.,  9:00  -  10:45   {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Heffron 

Gv.  203-204— U.  S.  Congress 

A  detailed  study  of  the  national  legislature. 
{To  be  offered  in  1956-1957) 

Gv.  303 — Readings  and  Research   (3) 

A  directed  study  of  bibliographical  source  and  authoritative  second- 
ary material  for  a  deeper  knowledge  of  some  problems  previously  studied 
or  of  some  areas  in  which  the  candidate  is  deficient. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Gv.  3  01 — Thesis  Seminar  (3,  3) 
Direction  of  research  problem. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Gv,  3  02 — Thesis  Direction 

A  non- credit  course  for  those  whose  thesis  seminar  time  has  elapsed. 
By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 
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MATHEMATICS  (Mt) 

Professors:  Hans  G.  Haefeli,  Rene  J.  Marcou 

Assistant  Professors:  Rev.  Stanislaus  J.  Bezuszka,  S.J.  (Chairman) , 

Lorenzo    Calabi,    Margaret    F.    Conroy, 
Jacqueline  Penez 

Instructor:  Evelyn  M.  Bender 

Courses  of  Instruction 
For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates 

Mt.  Ill — Actuarial  Algebra  (3) 

Mt.  115 — Higher  Algebra  (3) 

Mt.  131 — Linear  Algebra  (3) 

Mt.  1 3  2 — Differential  Equations  ( 3 ) 

Mt.  133-134 — Modern  Algebra  (3,  3) 

Mt.  137-8 — Advanced  Calculus  (3,  3) 

Mt.  141 — Vector  Analysis  (3) 

Mt.  142 — Partial  Differential  Equations  of  Physics  (3) 

Mt.  145 — Elements  of  Point  Sets  (3) 

Mt.  148 — Theory  of  Infinite  Processes  (3) 

Mt.  149-5  0 — Elements  of  Mathematical  Statistics  (3,  3) 

Mt.  154 — Finite  Differences  (3) 

Mt.  157-8— Seminar  (3,  3) 

FOR  GRADUATES 

Mt.  213 — ^Theory  of  Numbers  (3) 

Divisibility;  factorization,  congruences.  Power  residues;  primitive 
roots.  Distribution  of  primes. 

Mt.  215-216 — Group  Theory;  Ring  and  Field  Theory  (3,  3) 

Fundamentals  notions  and  properties  of  groups;  subgroups  and  quo- 
tient groups  with  special  emphasis  on  finite  groups.  Ring;  field.  Ideal; 
factorization;  quotient  ring.  Homomorphism.  Field  extensions. 

M.,  W.,  5:00  -  6:15   (both  sems.)  Prof.  Haefeli 
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Mt.  225-6— Topology  I,  II  (3,  3) 

The  basic  concepts  of  topology.  Topological  space  and  applications. 
By  arrangement  Prof.  Penez 

Mt*  231-2 — ^Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Real  Variable  I,  II  (3,  3) 

Measure  theory;  Lebesgue,  Rieman-Stieltjes  and  Lebesgue-Stieltjes  in- 
tegration. Banach  spaces.  Linear  functional. 

M.,W.,  3:30-4:45  Prof.  Haefeli 

Mt.  235-6 — Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable  I,  II  (3,3 ) 

Differentiation  and  integration  of  a  function  of  a  complex  variable. 
Series  expansion.  Residue  theory.  Entire  and  meromorphic  functions, 
multiple-valued  functions.  Riemannian  surfaces.  Conformal  mapping 
problems. 

M.,^.,  5:00-6:15   (both  sems.)  Prof.  Calabi 

Mt.  237 — Elliptic  Functions  (3) 

The  periodicity  of  simple  periodic  functions,  double  periodic  func- 
tions. General  theory  of  Weierstrassian  functions. 

Mt.   239 — Integral  Equations  (3) 

Theory  of  Unear  integral  equations:  Fredholm  theory,  Hilbert- 
Schmidt  theory.  Approximation  methods. 

Mt.  240 — Potential  Theory  (3) 

Newtonian  attraction  and  potential;  logarithmic  potential.  Equations 
of  Laplace  and  Poisson;  integral  equations. 

Mt.  243-4 — Selected  Topics  in  Applied  Mathematics  I,  II  (3,  5) 

Fourier  integral.  Legendre  associated  polynomials.  Schroedinger  wave 
equation.  Polynomials  of  Hermite  and  Laguerre.  Hamilton's  principle, 
equations  of  Lagrange  and  Hamilton. 

By  arrangement  Prof.  Bezuszka,  S.J. 

Mt.  245-6 — Laplace  Transformation  I,  II  (3,  3) 

Properties  and  inverse  of  the  Laplace  transform  with  applications  to 
simple  functions;  transforms  of  algebraic  rational  fractions  and  integro- 
differential  equations.  Solution  of  one-dimensional  problems  in  electrical 
and  mechanical  systems. 

By  arrangement  Prof.  Conroy 

Mt.  249 — ^Tensor  Calculus  (3) 

Vectors;  covariant,  contravariant  and  mixed  tensors.  Christoffel 
symbols.  Covariant  differentiation.  Ricci  tensor. 

Tu.,  F.,  3:30  -  4:45  Prof.  Marcou 
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Mt.    250 ^RlEMANNIAN  GEOMETRY    (3) 

Riemannian  metric.  Curvature  of  Riemannian  space;  varieties;  hy- 
per-surfaces. 

Tu.,  F.,  3:30-4:45  Prof ,  Mar cou 

Mr.  253-4 — Differential  Geometry  I,  II  (3,  3) 

A  vector  treatment  of  the  invariant  properties  of  curves  and  surfaces 
in  ordinary  space. 

Mt.  257-8 — Geometry  of  Curves  and  Surfaces  I,  II  (3,  3) 

Vector  and  tensor  calculus.  Af fine  and  metric  properties  of  plane  and 
space  curves.  Elementary  theory  of  surfaces.  Geometry  on  a  surface. 
Properties  of  curves  and  surfaces  in  the  large. 

Mt.  288-9 — ^Evolution  and  Structure  of  Mathematics  I,  II  (3,  3) 

Historical  sketch.  The  introduction  of  new  and  generaHzed  notions. 
Relations  between  the  different  branches  of  mathematics;  content  and 
fundamental  structures  of  mathematics. 

S.,  9:00  (both  sems.)  Prof.  Calabi 

Mt.   301 — Thesis  Seminar  (3,  3) 

Problems  of  research  and  thesis  guidance,  supplemented  by  individual 
conferences. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Mt.  305 — Thesis  Direction  (2) 

A  non-credit  course  for  those  whose  seminar  time  has  elapsed. 

By  arrangement  {any  sem.)  THE  DEPARTMENT 
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MODERN  LANGUAGES 
Professors:   Vincent  A.  McCrossen,  Ernest  A.  Siciliano 
Associate  Professor:  Rev.  Joseph  D.  Gauthier,  S.J.  (Chairman) 

Assistant  Professors:    Richard    P.    Boudreau,    Joseph    Figurjto, 

Paul  L.  Ryan 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

In  addition  to  the  graduate  courses  listed  below,  there  are  a  limited 
number  of  upper  division  courses  available  in  the  imdergraduate  depart- 
ment of  Modern  Languages.  With  the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment, these  may  be  taken  for  graduate  credit. 

The  Modern  Language  Department  offers  in  the  fall  and  spring  ses- 
sions, intensive  courses  in  French  and  German  (French  61,  German  61)  in 
preparation  for  the  Graduate  School  reading  examination. 

FRENCH  (Fr) 

Fr.   201 — Methodology  and  Research  (3) 

The  science  of  bibliography,  the  particular  value  of  specific  works, 
and  the  handhng  of  materials  relating  to  chosen  problems  will  be  treated 
to  assist  students  in  preparing  their  theses. 

Fr.  209-10 — Introduction  to  Linguistics  I,  II  (3,  3) 

A  survey  of  the  basis  of  human  speech,  the  origin  and  nature  of  lan- 
guage, the  cause  of  language  changes,  and  the  development  of  language 
families  and  standardized  languages. 

Fr.   211 — Romance  Philosophy  (3) 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  early  Romance  documents.  Open  to 
any  qualified  graduate  student. 

Fr.  221-2 — Renaissance  in  France  I,  II  (3,  3) 

The  causes,  character  and  progress  of  the  Renaissance  in  France.  The 
Pleiade  and  the  transformation  of  the  French  lyric  ideal;  the  birth  of 
regular  French  tragedy;  oratory,  essay  and  satire. 

Conducted  in  French. 

Fr.   231-2 — French  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
I,  II   (3,  3) 
The  masters  of  French  classicism:  Corneille,  Racine  and  Moliere. 

Conducted  in  French. 
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Fr.  241-2 — ^French  Literature  of  Eighteenth  Century  I,  II  (3,  3) 
The  social,  philosophical,  scientific  and  Uterary  trends  of  the  century 
with  particular  attention  to  the  works  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,   Mon- 
tesquieu and  the  Encyclopedists.    Conducted  in  Trench. 

Th.,  4:30  -  6:15   {both  sems.)  Prof.  Boudreau 

Fr.  253-4 — The  Romantic  Period  in  France  I,  II  (3,  3) 

The  literature  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Conducted  in  French. 

Fr.  25  5-6 — Modern  Christian  Revival  in  French  Literature 
I,  II  (3,  3) 
The  Catholic  and  Christian  authors  of  the  late  nineteenth  and  the 
twentieth  centuries:  their  influence  in  directing  French  thought.  Con- 
ducted in  French. 

T.,  4:30  -  6:15  {both  sems.)  Prof,  Gauthier,  S./. 

Fr.  257-8 — French  Literature  After  18  50  I,  II  (3,  3) 

The  late  Romantic  period,  the  Realistic  and  Symbolist  movements. 
Conducted  in  French. 

M.,  4:30  -  6:15   {both  sems.)  Prof.  Figurito 

Fr.  263-4 — Contemporary  French  Literature  I,  II  (3,   3) 

The  narrative  literature  of  France  from  1915  to  the  present  day.  Con- 
ducted in  French. 

Fr.  271-2 — ^French  Lyric  Poetry  I,  II  (3,  3) 

A  discussion  of  lyric  poetry  and  its  laws;  a  survey  of  the  canons  of 
hterary  criticism  and  a  detailed  study  of  the  ode.  Conducted  in  French. 

Fr.  275-6 — Historical  Background  of  French  Literature  I,  II  (3,3) 

A  study  of  the  outstanding  historical  moments  which  have  helped  to 
give  France  her  important  place  in  world  civiUzation.  Conducted  in 
French. 

Fr.  277-8 — Comparative  Modern  European  Literature  I,  II  (3,3) 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  German,  Scandinavian,  Slavonic  and  Hun- 
garian authors.  No  language  prerequisite. 

S.,  9:00  -  10:45   {both  sems.)  Prof.  McCrossen 

Fr.  301 — Thesis  Seminar  (6) 

Problems  of  research,  supplemented  by  individual  conferences. 
By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Fr.  3  05 — Thesis  Direction  (2) 

A  non- credit  course  for  those  whose  seminar  time  has  elapsed. 
By  arrangement  {any  sem.)  THE  DEPARTMENT 
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ITALIAN  (It) 

It.  201 — Methodology  and  Research  (3) 

The  science  of  bibliography,  the  particular  value  of  specific  works, 
and  the  handling  of  materials  related  to  chosen  problems  will  be  treated 
to  assist  students  in  preparing  their  theses. 

It.  209-10 — Introduction  to  Linguistics  I,  II  (3,  3) 

A  survey  of  the  basis  of  human  speech,  the  origin  and  nature  of 
language,  the  causes  of  language  changes,  and  the  development  of  lan- 
guage families  and  standardized  languages. 

It.  211 — Romance  Philosophy  (3) 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  early  Romance  documents.  Open  to 
any  quaUfied  graduate  student. 

It.  241 — The  Age  of  Illuminism   (3) 

A  study  of  Goldoni,  Parini,  Alfieri  and  Illuminism.  Conducted  in 
Italian. 

It.  253 — Romanticism  in  Italy  (3) 

A  study  of  major  romantic  authors:  Manzoni,  Foscola  and  LeopardL 
Conducted  in  Italian. 


SPANISH  (Sp) 

Sp.  201 — Methodology  and  Research   (3) 

The  science  of  bibliography,  the  particular  value  of  specific  works, 
and  the  handling  of  materials  related  to  chosen  problems  will  be  treated 
to  assist  students  in  preparing  their  theses. 

Sp.  209-10 — Introduction  to  Linguistics  I,  II   (3,3) 

A  survey  of  the  basis  of  human  speech,  the  origin  and  nature  of 
language,  the  cause  of  language  change,  and  the  development  of  lan- 
guage families  and  standardized  languages. 

Sp.  211 — Romance  Philology  (3) 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  early  Romance  documents.  Open  to 
any  qualified  graduate  student. 

Sp.  223 — Spanish  Mystics  (3) 

The  religious  poems  of  Berceo,  Fray  Luis  de  Leon,  Fray  Luis  de  Grana- 
da, San  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  Santa  Teresa  de  Jesus.  Conducted  in  Spanish. 
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Sp.  227-8 — Cervantes  and  Quijote  I,  II  (3,  3) 

Spain  in  the  XVIth  and  XVIIth  centuries.  Cervantes'  life.  The  pica- 
resque novel;  origin,  development  and  influence.  Study  of  Quijote.  Con- 
ducted in  Spanish. 

W.,  4:30  -  6:15   {both  sems.)  Prof.  Ryan 

Sp.  231 — ^The  Golden  Age  in  Spain  I,  II  (3) 

The  Hterature  of  the  Golden  Age.  Conducted  in  Spanish. 

M.,  4:30  -  6:15   {1st  sent.)  Prof.  Siciliano 

Sp.  233-4 — Calderon  and  the  Auto  Sacramental  I,  II  (3,3) 

Calder6n*s  life.  Contribution  to  the  Spanish  theatre.  The  history  of 
the  important  auto  sacramental.  Conducted  in  Spanish. 

Sp.  253-4 — Romantic  Period  in  Spain  I,  II  (3,  3) 

The  Romantic  movement  fulfilled  in  the  works  of  the  nineteenth 
century  poets  and  dramatists.  Conducted  in  Spanish. 

Sp.  261 — Contemporary  Spanish  Theatre  (3) 

An  introduction  to  the  works  of  Galdos,  Rivas,  Sierra,  Hermanos, 
Quintero  and  Marquina.  Conducted  in  Spanish. 

Sp.  263 — Theatre  of  Jacinto  Benavente  (3) 

A  study  of  the  most  important  of  contemporary  dramatists.  Sp.  261 
is  recommended  as  a  preparation  for  this  course.  Conducted  in  Spanish. 

Sp.  273 — Spanish  Culture  and  Civilization  (3) 

A  study  of  the  significant  elements  of  Hispanic  civilization  that  make 
possible  an  understanding  of  Spain  and  its  culture.  Conducted  in  Spanish. 

Sp.  275-6 — Historical  Background  of  Spanish  Literature  I,  II  (3,3) 

The  outstanding  historical  moments  that  have  influenced  the  literary 
excellence  of  Spanish  writers. 

Sp.  277-8 — Comparative  Modern  European  Literature  I,  II  (3,  3) 

French,  Spanish,  Italian,  German,  Scandinavian,  Slavonic  and  Hxm- 
garian  authors.  No  language  prerequisite. 

S.,  9:00-10:45  {both  sems.)  Prof.  McCrossen 

Sp.  301 — Thesis  Seminar  (6) 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Sp.  305 — Thesis  Direction  (2) 

A  non-credit  course  for  those  whose  thesis  seminar  time  has  elapsed. 
By  arangement  {any  sem.)  THE  DEPARTMENT 
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GEOPHYSICS  (Gp) 

chairman:  Rev.  Daniel  Linehan,  S.J. 

Lecturers:  Richard  H.  Graham,  Thomas  F.  Sexton 


Courses  of  Instruction 

Gp.   51 — General  Geology  (3) 

Geologic  processes  and  their  results;  materials  of  the  earth's  crust; 
identification  of  common  rock-forming  minerals;  classification,  identi- 
fication and  origin  of  igneous,  sedimentary  and  metamorphic  rocks;  sur- 
vey of  structural  features  of  the  earth's  crust.  No  graduate  credit.  No 
lab  fee. 

By  arrangement  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Linehan,  S.J. 

Gp.   52 — Historical  Geology  (3) 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  the  earth  as  recorded  in  its  rock.  It  is  a 
study  of  the  distribution  of  the  rock  of  various  geological  periods,  the 
life  and  cUmate  of  the  time  as  seen  in  the  fossil  records.  Open  to  students 
who  have  passed  Gp  5 1  or  who  have  equivalent  preparation. 
Laboratory  fee:      $20. 

By  arrangement  Prof.  Linehan,  S.J. 

Gp.   121 — Seismometry  (3) 

The  vertical  and  horizontal  seismographs;  the  interpretation  of 
seismograms;  the  location  of  epicenters;  the  causes  and  effects  of 
earthquakes;  the  seismicity  of  the  earth;  microeisms  and  related  prob- 
lems. No  lab  fee. 

By  arrangement  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Linehan,  S.J. 

Gp.   131 — Physics  of  the  Earth  (3) 

Physical  phenomena  in  earth  study:  magnetism,  gravity,  telluric 
currents,  the  figure  of  the  earth,  the  age  of  the  earth,  the  internal 
constitution  of  the  earth.  No  lab  fee. 

By  arrangement  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Graham 

Gp.   140 — Geological  Surveying  (Field  Course)    (3) 
By  arrangement  (2nd  sem.) 

Gp.   151 — Structural  Geology  (3) 

Rock  deformation;  study  of  folds;  mechanics  and  causes  of  folding; 
description  and  interpretation  of  fault;  secondary  foliation,  lineation 
and  unconformities.  Lab  fee:  $20. 

By  arrangement  (2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Linehan,  S.J. 
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Gp.   161-2 — Mineralogy  I,  II  (3,3) 

Silicate  and  non-silicate  minerals  and  common  ores;  their  properties, 
atomic  structure,  occurrence  and  association;  hand  specimen  petrog- 
raphy. No  lab  fee. 

By  arrangement  Prof.  Unehan,  S.J. 

Gp.  221 — Theoretical  Seismology  (3) 

Stress  and  strain  in  an  elastic  solid;  elastic  body  waves;  surface  waves; 
reflection  and  refraction  of  seismic  rays;  the  paths  of  seismic  rays  and 
the  construction  of  travel-time  curves.  No  lab  fee. 

By  arrangement  (2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Linehany  S.J. 

and  Instructor 

Gp.  222 — Seismic  Instrumentation  (3) 

History  and  theory  of  various  seismic  instructions;  formulae  develop- 
ment; determination  of  constants;  choice  of  instruments  for  various 
problems.  No  lab  fee. 

Prof.  Linehan,  S.J. 

Gp.  242 — Regional  Geology  (3) 

Major  problems  in  stratigraphy  and  geological  history  with  special 
reference  to  North  America.  Extensive  reading  of  Hterature  and  written 
reports  required.  No  lab  fee. 

By  arrangement  {2nd  sem,)  Prof.  Linehan,  S.J. 

Gp.  243 — Glacial  Geology  (3) 

Mountain  and  continental  glaciers  and  glaciation.  Extensive  reading 
of  glacial  literature;  written  reports  and  field  study  of  glacial  deposits. 
No  lab  fee. 

By  arrangement  Prof.  Linehan,  S.J. 


Gp.  251 — Seismic  Surveying  (4) 

Application  of  seismic  methods,  both  reflection  and  refraction,  to  the 
study  of  subsurface  structure  and  topography.  Lab  fee:  $20. 

By  arrangement  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Linehan,  S.J.  and  Sexton 


Gp.  261 — Geophysical  Engineering  (4) 

Application  of  geological  and  geophysical  methods,  seismic,  electrical, 
magnetic  and  gravimetric  in  the  location  of  petroleum  deposits;  the 
design  and  location  of  building  foundations,  highways,  damsites,  bridges, 
etc.  The  study  of  the  strength  of  various  soils  and  rocks,  the  location 
of  water  tables,  etc.  No  lab  fee. 

By  arrangement  (2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Graham 
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Gp.    271 — Electronic  Laboratory  Technique  (4) 

Design  and  construction  of  equipment  for  geophysical  studies;  ampli- 
fiers, oscillographs,  electrical  resistivity  apparatus,  etc.  Lab  fee:  $20. 

Prof.  Graham 

Gp.  281-2 — Optical  Crystallography  (3) 

The  Polarizing  microscope;  determination  of  index  of  refraction  of 
minerals;  isotropic,  uniaxial  and  biaxial  crystals;  use  of  optical  accesso- 
ries; determination  of  optic  sign;  Indicatrix;  dispersion  in  biaxial  crys- 
tals. No  lab  fee. 

Prof,  Unehan,  S,J. 

Gp.  301 — ^Thesis  Seminar  (6) 

A  supervised  research  problem  to  determine  and  to  increase  the  abiUty 
of  the  student  to  do  original  work.  Lab  fee:  $10.00  per  semester  hour 
where  use  of  laboratory  is  required. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Gp.  305 — ^Thesis  Direction  (2  points) 

A  non-credit  course  for  those  whose  thesis  seminar  time  has  elapsed. 
Lab  fee  $10.00  per  semester  hour  where  use  of  laboratory  is  required. 

By  arrangement  {any  sem.)  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Gp.  310 — Seminar  in  Petroleum  Geology  (3) 

Topics  for  discussion  and  term  papers  are  assigned  to  each  student, 
demanding  extensive  reading  of  current  periodicals.  No  lab  fee. 

By  arrangement  {2nd  sem.)  THE  DEPARTMENT 
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PHILOSOPHY  (Pl) 

Assistant  Professors:  Rev.  Frederick  J.  Adelmann,  S. J.,  Rev.  Jere- 
miah F.  Coleman,  S.J.,  Rev.  John  P.  Rock, 
S.J.  (Chairman) 

Lecturers:  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Casey.  S.J.,  Joseph  P.  Magltire,  Rev. 
Reginald  F.  O'Neill,  S.J. 

Candidates  who  have  not  had  Scholastic  Philosophy  will  be  required 
to  take  at  least  nine  undergraduate  credits  in  this  field. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

Pl.   101 — Survey  in  Scholastic  Philosophy  (3) 

W.,  4:30  -  6:15  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Adelmann,  S.J. 

Pl.  173 — History  OF  Mediaeval  Philosophy  (3) 

A  study  of  the  major  authors  from  St.  Augustine  to  William  of 
Ockham. 

Pl.  17 5-^HisTORY  OF  Modern  Philosophy  (3) 

A  study  of  the  major  authors  from  Descartes  to  Hegel. 

Tu.,  4:30-6:15  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Rock,  S.J. 

Pl.  201 — Introduction  to  Scholastic  and  Historical  Method  (3) 

An  introduction  to  the  materials  and  methods  of  research  in  problems 
connected  with  scholastic  philosophy. 

Pl.  203— Plato  I  (3) 

An  analytical  study  of  the  logical  dialogues;  the  Theaetetus,  Par- 
menides,  Sophist  and  Philebus. 

Pl.  204 — Plato  II  (3) 

An  analytical  study  of  the  Timaeus,  Statesman  and  Laws. 

M.,  4:30  -  6:15   (15/  sem.)  Prof.  Maguire 

Pl.  207 — ^Aristotle  I  (3) 

An  analytic  study  of  the  Physics  and  the  Metaphysics. 

Pl.  208— Aristotle  II  (3) 

An  analytic  study  of  the  Nichomachean  Ethics  and  the  Politics. 
M.,  4:30-6:15   (2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Maguire 
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Pl.  222 — Mediaeval  Augustinianism  (3) 

The  influence  of  St.  Augustine  on  Mediaeval  writers  from  Peter  Lom- 
bard to  St.  Thomas  especially  in  the  field  of  psychology  and  the  problem 
of  intellection. 

Pl.  23  5 — St.  Thomas:  Problems  in  Natural  Theology  (3) 

An  historical  and  philosophical  analysis  of  the  basic  problems  in  St. 
Thomas'  writings  on  man's  natural  knowledge  of  God  and  His  nature. 

Pl.  236 — Texts  From  St.  Thomas  (3) 

An  exegetical  and  doctrinal  study  of  selected  texts  from  St.  Thomas. 

Pl.  254 — Spinoza  (3) 

A  critical  examination  of  his  theory  of  cognition  and  ethics. 

Pl.  267 — ^Kant's  Theory  of  Knowledge  (3) 

An  analytical  study  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 

F.,  4:30  -  6:15  (2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Adelmann,  S.J. 

Pl.  268 — ^Kant's  Theory  of  Ethics  (3) 

An  analytic  study  of  Kant's  moral  philosophy  based  on  his  Critique 
of  Practical  Reason.  Collateral  readings  will  be  required  from  his  Cri- 
tique of  Pure  Reason  and  Prolegomena  to  Any  Future  Meiaphysics. 

Pl.  281 — Marxism  (3) 

A  critical  study  of  Communism,  its  origins,  philosophy  and  historical 
development. 

W.,  4:30  -  6:15   {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Coleman,  S.J. 

Pl.  283 — Existentialism  (3) 

An  exposition  and  evaluation  of  the  Existentialism  found  in  the 
writings  of  Kierkegaard,  Sartre,  and  Marcel. 

W.,  4:30  -  6:15  {Ist  sem.)  Prof.  O'Neill,  S.J. 

Pl.  291 — The  Problem  of  the  Infinite  1(3) 

An  historical  and  critical  study  of  the  notion  of  the  Infinite  from  the 

Pre-Socratics  up  to  St.  Thomas. 

Pl.  292 — The  Problem  of  the  Infinite  II  (3) 

An  historical  and  critical  study  of  the  original  synthesis  of  St.  Thomas 
in  his  doctrine  on  the  Infinite. 

Tu.,  4:30  -  6:15   (2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Rock  S.J. 
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Pl.  293 — The  Problem  of  the  Will  (3) 

An  historical  and  critical  study  of  the  notion  of  rational  appetite  be- 
ginning with  the  Aristotelian  Corpus  and  ending  with  the  writings  of 
St.  Thomas. 

Pl.  29A — The  Problem  of  the  Will  (3) 

An  historical  and  critical  study  of  the  notion  of  rational  appetite  in 
the  writings  of  St.  Thomas  and  his  immediate  successors. 

F.,  4:30- 6:15   (2s^  5^w.)  Prof.  Adelmann,  S.J, 

Pl.  295 — The  Problem  of  Induction  (3) 

Beginning  with  Aristotle,  the  problem  of  induction  is  traced  through 
the  mediaeval  scholastics  and  modern  philosophers  down  to  the  present 
time. 

S.,  9:00  -  10:45  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Coleman,  S.J. 

Pl.  296 — The  Problem  of  Language  (3) 

Modern  philosophies  of  language  will  be  examined  in  the  light  of 
Thomistic  thought. 

S.,  9:00  -  10:45  (2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Casey,  S.J. 

Pl.  299 — ^Readings  and  Research  (2,  3  or  4) 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Pl.  301 — Thesis  Seminar  (6) 

Problems  of  research  supplemented  by  individual  conferences. 
By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Pl.  305 — Thesis  Direction  (2) 

A  non-credit  course  for  those  whose  thesis  seminar  time  has  elapsed. 
By  arrangement  {any  sem.) 
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PHYSICS  (Ph) 

Professor:  Frederick  E.  White 

Associate  Professors:  Rev.    James    J.    Devlin,    S.J.,    Richard    E, 

Downing 

Assistant  Professors:  Rev.  Stanislaus  J.  Bezuszka,  S.J.,  Rev.  Wil- 
liam G.  GuiNDON,  S.J.  {Ch(Urman)j  Rev. 
Francis  A.  Liuima,  S.J.,  Rev.  James  W.  Ring, 
S.J. 

The  Department  of  Physics  of fers  integrated  programs  leading  to  the 
Master  of  Science  degree  in  the  fields  of  acoixstics,  physical  and  micro- 
wave electronics,  nuclear  physics,  and  spectroscopy.  Based  on  a  broad 
foundation  of  classical  and  quantum  theory,  a  sequence  of  three  semester 
courses  in  one  of  the  above-mentioned  fields  prepares  the  way  for  a  re- 
search thesis.  The  program  normally  requires  a  two-year  period. 

Current  research  includes  ultrasonic  absorption,  spectrochemical  anal- 
ysis, microwave  spectroscopy  and  radioactivity  studies.  Opportimities  are 
offered  for  theoretical  research  in  ultrasonics  and  nuclear  physics. 

Courses  of  Instruction 
For  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduate  Students: 

Ph.  Ill — Theoretical  AND  Applied  Mechanics  (4) 

Mechanics  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies;  properties  of  elastic  bodies; 
impulse  and  momentum;  periodic  motion.  Three  lectures  and  one  lab- 
oratory period  per  week. 

Hours  by  arrangement  {1st  sent.)  Prof.  White 

Ph.   122 — Acoustics  (4) 

Modem  theory  of  vibration  and  sound.  Theory  and  design  of  modern 
electronic  sound  apparatus.  Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period 
per  week. 

Hours  by  arrangement  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  White 

Ph.   132 — Heat  and  Thermodynamics  (4) 

Generation  of  heat,  thermometry,  dilatation,  calorimetry,  radiation, 
conduction,  thermodynamics,  kinetic  theory  of  gases.  Three  lectures  and 
one  laboratory  period  per  week. 

Hours  by  arrangement  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  JJuima,  S.J. 

Ph.  141 — ^Physical  Optics  (4) 

"Wave  motion,  Huygens*  principle,  dispersion,  interference,  diffrac- 
tion, polarization,  electromagnetic  and  quantum  theory.  Three  lectures 
and  one  laiboratory  period  per  week. 

Hours  by  arrangement  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Devlin,  S.J. 
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Ph.  151— D.C.  and  A.C.  Circuits  (3) 

Basic  principles  of  direct  and  alternating  current  circuits.  Basic  elec- 
tric and  magnetic  measuring  techniques.  Two  lectures  and  one  labora- 
tory period  per  week. 

Hours  by  arrangement  {1st  sem.)  Prof,  Uuima,  S.J. 

Ph.  152 — Electricity  and  Magnetism  (3) 

Basic  principles  of  field  and  potential  theory,  electromagnetic  rela- 
tions. Three  lectures  per  week. 

Hours  by  arrangement  (2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Ring,  S.J. 

Ph.  161 — Introduction  to  Electronics   (4) 

The  vacuum  tube  as  an  oscillator,  amplifier,  rectifier,  modulator  and 
demodulator.  Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week. 

Hours  by  arrangement  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Downing 

Ph.  192 — Atomic  and  Nuclear  Physics  (4) 

Atomic  structure;  properties  of  nuclei,  natural  radioactivity,  nuclear 
systematics  and  structure;  artificial  radioactivity  and  nuclear  reactions; 
nuclear  forces.  Three  lectvu*es  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week. 
Hours  by  arrangement  (2nd  sem.) 

Profs.  Guindon,  S.J.,  Vancour 

For  Graduate  Students: 

Ph,  201-2 — Theoretical  Physics  I,  II  (3,3) 

Linear,  planar  particle  motion,  operational  methods,  generalized  co- 
ordinates,   transformations;    statistical   mechanics;    rigid   bodies,    con- 
tinuous media.  Electromagnetic  field,  electron  theory,  dispersion.  Re- 
quired of  all  candidates  for  the  M.S.  degree.   Three  lectures  per  week. 
Hours  by  arrangement  (both  sems.)  Prof.  White 

Ph.  245-6 — Spectroscopy  I,  II  (4,4) 

Line  spectra,  atomic  structure,  instruments,  techniques;  molecular 
spectra  and  structure;  methods  of  appHed  spectroscopy.  Three  lectures 
and  one  laboratory  period  per  week. 

Hours  by  arrangement  (both  sems.)  Prof.  Devlin,  S.J. 

Ph.  247 — X-Ray  Diffraction  (2) 

X-ray  tubes,  goniometers,  cameras;  lattice  systems;  Bragg*s  Law, 
Laue  diffraction,  reciprocal  lattice;  diffraction  techniques  for  deter- 
mination of  lattice  constants.  Two  lectures  per  week. 

Hours  by  arrangement  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Devlin,  S.J. 

Ph.  261-2 — Physical  Electronics  I,  II  (4,4) 

Electron  ballistics,  emission;  conduction  in  vacuum,  gas  tubes;  rec- 
tification, amplifier  types,  oscillators,  modulation,  demodulation.  Three 
lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week. 

Hours  by  arrangement  (both  sems.)  Prof.  Downing 
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Ph.  263-4 — Electromagnetic  Theory  1, 11 
Not  offered  195  5-1956. 

Ph.  265— -Microwave  Spectroscopy  (2) 

Circuit  components;  rotational,  inversion  spectra;  spectrograph  types, 
source  modulation;  line  width,  intensity  measurements;  preparation  of 
samples,  auxiHary  monitoring  devices.   Two  lectures  per  week. 

Hours  by  arrangement  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Uuima,  S.J. 

Ph.  271-2 — Advanced  Acoustics  I,  II  (4,4) 

Propagation  of  sound  in  inhomogeneous  media,  sound  sources;  plane 
and  spherical  waves;  absorption  theory;  electroacoustics.  Three  lectures 
and  one  laboratory  period  per  week. 

Hours  by  arrangement  (both  sems.)  Prof.  Bezuszka,  S.J. 

Ph.  273 — Physics  of  the  Solid  and  Liquid  States 
Not  offered  1955-1956. 

Ph.  281-2 — Quantum  Mechanics  I,  II  (3,  3) 

Schroedinger  equation,  energy  levels,  collision  theory;  matrix  formula- 
tion; approximate  methods;  spin;  atomic  and  nuclear  structure.    Re- 
quired of  all  candidates  for  the  M.S.  degree.   Three  lectures  per  week. 
Hours  by  arrangement  (both  sems.)  Prof.  Guindon,  S.J. 

Ph.  283-4 — Statistical  Mechanics  I,  II 
Not  offered  1955-1956. 

Ph.  291-2 — Nuclear  Physics,  I,  II  (4,  4) 

Nuclear  properties,  systematics,  interactions,  transmutations;  inter- 
actions of  radiation  with  matter;  theory  of  nuclear  forces.  Three  lectures 
and  one  laboratory  period  per  week. 

Hours  by  arrangement  (both  sems.)    Profs.  Guindon,  S.J.,  Vancour 

Ph.  293 — Cosmic  Radiation  and  Meson  Physics  (2) 

Altitude  and  latitude  effects;  absorption,  specific  ionization;  seasonal, 
diurnal,  and  other  intensity  changes;  methods  of  cosmic-ray  study; 
showers,  soft  radiation,  mesons.   Two  lectures  per  week. 

Hours  by  arrangement  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Vancour 

Ph.  301 — Thesis  Research  (6) 

A  research  problem  of  an  original  and  investigative  nature. 

By  arrangement  (both  semesters)  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Ph.   305 — Thesis  Direction  (2) 

A  two-point,  non-credit  course  for  those  whose  thesis  research  time 
has  elapsed. 

By  arrangement  (both  sems.)  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Ph.   310 — ^Physics  Colloquium 

A  weekly  discussion  of  current  topics  in  physics.  Required  of  all 
physics  majors.    No  academic  credit;  no  fee. 

By  arrangement  (both  sems.)  THE  DEPARTMENT 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES 

A  master's  program  is  available  from  course  offerings  in  philosophy, 
economics,  government  and  sociology.  An  adequate  philosophical  and 
social  studies  background  is  required.  At  least  one-half  of  the  credits  must 
come  from  one  of  these  departments.  This  degree  sequence  should  be  re- 
garded as  terminal.    For  details,  and  registration,  consult  the  Dean. 


SOCIOLOGY  (Sc) 
Professor:  Rev.  John  C.  O'Connell,  S.J.  (Chairman) 
Associate  Professor:   John  J.  Donovan 
Assistant  Professor:  Rev.  Richard  P.  Burke,  S.J. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

Sc.   105-6 — Social  Pathology  I,  II  (3,  3) 

A  broad  analytical  survey  of  society  as  affected  by  such  fundamental 
irritants  as  poverty,  mental  disease  and  juvenile  delinquency.  Supple- 
mentary specific  problems  will  be  analyzed. 

Fr.  4:30-6:15   {both  sems.)  Prof.  O'Connell,  S.J. 

Sc.   107-8 — Criminology  AND  Penology  I,  II  (3,  3) 

The  causes,  treatments  and  prevention  of  criminality;  the  reparative 
and  preventive  measures  which  aim  at  the  moral,  physical,  and  social 
rehabilitation  of  criminals. 


Sc.   1 1 5-6— Cultural  Dynamics  I,  II  (3,3) 

An  exposition  of  the  forces  which  historically  have  plotted  the  curve 
of  social  development.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  unilateral 
economic  causation  of  Marx  and  to  Sorokin's  three-fold  graduation. 

Sc.   161-2 — Sociology  OF  Political  Institutions  I,  II  (3,  3) 

An  analysis  of  social  science  in  its  political  significance,  beginning 
with  the  Socratic  school  and  extending  through  the  thirteenth  century 
of  the  Christian  era. 

M.,  4:30-6:15    (both  sems.)  Prof.  O'Connell,  S.J. 

Sc   171-2 — Rural-Urban  Sociology  I,  II  (3,  3) 

A  survey  of  two  great  population  masses  in  terms  of  their  chief 
characteristics  and  initial  interactions. 
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Sc.  181-2 — Social  Ethics  I,  II  (3,3) 

A  comparative  analysis  of  contemporary  social  mores,  trends  and  atti- 
tudes. The  course  is  of  particular  interest  to  nurses,  teachers,  social 
workers,  and  all  who  feel  the  need  of  guidance  in  matters  involving 
professional  secrets,  moraUty  of  procedures,  and  the  like. 

W.,  4:30-6:15  (25/ 5^w.) ;  Th.,  4:30-6:15  (2nd  sem.) 

Prof.  Burke,  S.f. 

Sc.  201-2 — Sociology  of  the  Family  I,  II  (3,  3) 

A  study  of  the  origin  of  the  family,  and  of  the  trends  for  and  against 
its  effectiveness. 


Sc.  209-10 — Genesis  of  Totalitarian  Sociology  I,  II  (3,3) 

A  genetic  survey  of  totalitarian  trends  from  the  seventeenth  century 
to  the  present  with  emphasis  upon  the  relevant  concepts  of  Hobbes, 
Rousseau  and  Marx. 

Sc.  211 — Sociological  Analysis  (3) 

A  survey  of  the  basic  hypotheses,  theories,  and  concepts  used  in  the 
scientific  analysis  of  human  interrelationships.  Toward  an  integration 
in  the  area  of  social  science. 

W.,  4:30-6:15  (2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Donovan 

Sc.  2 1 2 — Contemporary  Sociological  Theory  ( 3 ) 

An  analysis  of  the  present  status  and  prospects  of  sociological  theory. 
Special  attention  to  the  structural-functional  and  sicio-metric  schools 
of  thought  and  to  the  growth  of  inter-disciplinary  cooperation. 

Sc.  214 — Research  Methods  in  the  Social  Sciences  (3) 

The  logic  of  the  scientific  method.  The  research  setting,  the  collection 
of  data,  quantitative  and  qualitative  analysis,  the  application  of  research 
findings.   Interdisciplinary  cooperation  in  research. 

Th.,  4:30-6:15  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Donovan 

Sc.  221-2 — The  Metropolical  Community  I,  II  (3,  3) 

A  survey  of  sociological  institutions  and  values  in  the  American 
metropolis  and  satellite  communities. 

Sc.  231-2 — Sociology  of  Religion  I,  II  (3,  3) 

A  comparative  study  of  factors  based  on  religion  which  profoundly 
affected  pre-Christian  Hebrew,  Grecian  and  Roman  culture.  The  value 
of  reUgion  in  the  Patristic  period  and  in  our  own  century. 

Tu.,  4:30-6:15  (both  sems.)  Prof.  O'Connell,  S.J. 
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Sc.  241 — Industrial  Sociology  (3) 

Industrial  organization  as  a  social  system.  Human  relations  in  in- 
dustry. Processes  and  problems  in  labor-management  relations.  Industry 
and  other  social  structures. 

Sc.  242 — Sociology  of  the  Professions  (3) 

The  professions  in  the  social  structure.  Analysis  of  selection  pro- 
cesses, achievement  patterns,  socio-economic  status  in  the  professions. 
Professional  problems  and  professional  ethics. 

Sc.   301 — Thesis  Seminar  (6) 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Sc.  3  05 — Thesis  Direction  (2  points) 

A  non- credit  supplementary  direction  of  thesis  research. 

By  arrangement  {any  sem.)  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Sc.  3 1 0 — Sociology  Seminar  ( 3 ) 

Round-table  discussions  by  students  and  guest-lecturers. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AND  SCIENCE 

The  School  of  Philosophy  and  Science  is  located  at  Weston  College, 
Weston,  Massachusetts.  The  School  of  Philosophy  and  Science  is  affiliated 
with  Boston  College  and  the  scholastic  programs  of  the  two  institutions  are 
carefully  integrated.  The  professors  enumerated  below  are  recognized  as 
members  of  the  Graduate  School  faculty;  the  courses  offered  also  carry 
graduate  credit  leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  Philosophy. 

Professors:  Rev.  William  F.   Drummond,  S.J.,  Rev.  Joseph   E. 
Shea,  S.J. 

Assistant  Professors:  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Casey,  S.J.,  Rev.  John  J.  A. 

Devenny,  S.J.,  Rev.  William  F.  Finneran, 
S.J.,  Rev.  Merrill  F.  Greene,  S.J.,  Rev.  Paul 
T.  LucEY,  S.J.  {Chairman)  y  Rev.  Reginald 
F.  0*Neill,  S.J. 


Courses  of  Instruction 

Pl.  201-W — ^Introduction  to  Scholastic  Method  and  Bibliography 
(3) 
An  introduction   to  bibliographical   literature,   source  material   and 
scholastic  historical  method  and  criticism,  with  appUcations  to  selected 
texts. 

Hours  by  arrangement  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Luccy,  S.J. 

Pl.  207-W — Texts  from  Aristotle  (3) 
A  textual  study  of  selected  passages. 

Hours  by  arrangement  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Finneran,  S.J. 

Pl.  2n-W — ^Topics  in  Natural  Theology  (3) 

This  course  consists  primarily  in  a  study  of  St.  Thomas'  philosophy  of 
God,  as  found  in  the  Summa  contra  Gentiles  and  Summa  theologica. 
Special  treatment  is  given  in  addition  to  modern  positions  on  the  question 
of  the  existence  and  our  knowledge  of  God.   Taught  in  Latin. 

Hours  by  arrangement  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Casey,  S.J. 

Pl.  221-W — Topics  in  Special  Ethics  (3) 

An  application  of  moral  principles  to  problems  of  individual,  family 
and  social  morality.  Taught  in  Latin. 

Hours  by  arrangement  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Drummond,  S.J. 
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Pl.  24 5 -W — St.  Thomas  and  the  Arabic  Philosophers  (3 ) 

A  study  of  the  influences  of  the  principal  Arabic  philosophers  on  ths 
thought  of  St.  Thomas. 

Hours  by  arrangement  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Devenny,  S.J. 

Pl.   249-W — Texts  from  St.  Thomas  (3) 

A  textual  study  of  selected  works  of  St.  Thomas  or  the  study  of 
special  philosophical  questions  in  the  historical  and  doctrinal  milieu  in 
which  they  evolved  in  the  thought  of  St.  Thomas. 

Hours  by  arrangement  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Finneran,  S.J. 

Pl.  251-W — Problems  IN  Psychology  ( 3 ) 

A  ;  study  of  special  questions  in  the  psychology  of  cognition  and 
volition  with  special  emphasis  on  Neo-Scholastic  developments. 

Hours  by  arrangement  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Shea,  S.J. 

Pl.  261-2-W — Reading  in  Arabic  Philosophy  (3,  3) 

A  seminar  reading  of  the  Arabic  text  of  one  or  more  of  the  following: 
Averroes'  Fast  al-Maqal;  al-GhazzaU's  Tahafut  al-Falasifa;  Averroes* 
Tahafut  al-Tahafut;  from  the  treatise  of  al-Kindi;  from  the  treatises  of 
al-Farabi.  In  connection  with  this  course  provision  is  also  made  for 
special  thesis  seminar  research. 

Prof.  Devenny,  S.J. 

Pl.  271-W — History  OF  Pre-Christian  Philosophy  (3) 

A  treatment  of  the  origins  of  philosophical  thought,  from  the  early 
Pre-Socratics  to  Plotinus. 

Hours  by  arrangement  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Finneran,  S.J. 

Pl.  272-W — History  of  Medieval  Philosophy  (3) 

A  study  of  the  major  influences  in  philosophy  from  St.  Augustine  to 
the  later  scholastics. 

Hours  by  arrangement  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Finneran,  S.J. 

Pl.  273 -W — History  of  Modern  Philosophy  (3) 

A  survey  of  modern  philosophy,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  origins 
of  contemporary  philosophical  thinking,  as  derived  from  such  thinkers 
as  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Locke,  Hume,  Kant  and  Hegel. 

Hours  by  arrangement  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  O^Neill,  S.J. 

Pl.  281-W — Studies  in  Kierkegaard  and  Modern  Existentialism 
(3) 
A  careful  analysis  is  made  of  the  works  of  Sren  Kierkegaard,  along 
with  an  introduction  to  other  existential  philosophers  such  as  Jaspers, 
Marcel  and  Heidegger. 

Hours  by  arrangement  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  CyNeill,  S.J. 
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Pl.  283-W — Studies  in  Neo-Positivism  and  Logical  Empiricism  (3) 
An  introduction  to  Neo-Positivism  and  Logical  Empiricism.    Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  origins  of  these  systems  of  philosophical  thought 
in  Hxmie,  Locke  and  Berkeley. 

Hours  by  arrangement  (2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Casey,  S.J, 

Pl.  291-W — Scholastic  Philosophy  and  Modern  Science  (3) 

The  relationship  of  philosophical  concepts  to  the  data  of  modem 
mathematics,  physics  and  chemistry. 

Hours  by  arrangement  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Greene,  S.J. 

Pl.   299 -W — Readings  and  Research 

A  study  of  course  material  and  authoritative  secondary  material  for 
a  deeper  knowledge  of  special  questions  in  philosophy.    The  number  of 
credits  will  depend  upon  reports  and  examinations. 
By  arrangement. 

Pl.  201-W— Thesis  Seminar  (3,  3) 

Problems  of  research  supplemented  by  individual  conferences. 

THE  DEPARTMENT 


SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL   WORK 


126  Newbury  St. 


Boston  16,  Mass. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 
Foundation  of  the  School 


The  Boston  College  School  of  Social  Work  was  founded  in  March, 
1936.  The  Trustees  of  Boston  College,  in  keeping  with  the  Jesuit  tradition, 
decided  to  institute  a  program  of  graduate  training,  calculated  to  prepare 
young  men  and  women  for  professional  social  work.  To  Reverend  Walter 
McGuinn,  S.J.,  was  given  the  task  of  forming  the  policies  and  program  of 
this  distinctly  Catholic  School  of  Social  Work.  The  first  class  was  admitted 
in  September,  1936.  The  Boston  College  School  of  Social  Work,  as  well 
as  its  specializations  in  medical  social  work  and  psychiatric  social  work, 
has  been  approved  by  the  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  the  Council  on 
Social  Work  Education.  The  School  is  also  a  constituent  member  of  the 
Council.  The  specialization,  Community  Chest-Council  Administration  in 
the  community  organization  program,  is  recognized  by  Community  Chests 
and  Councils  of  America  as  a  training  facility  for  chest- council  adminis- 
trators. 


The  Field  of  Social  Work 

There  are  three  major  divisions  of  social  work,  i.e..  Social  Casework, 
Social  Group  Work  and  Community  Organization,  with  Social  Research 
as  an  essential  part  of  each  division.  From  recent  studies  made  by  various 
national  associations  there  is  evidence  of  a  definite  shortage  of  trained 
social  work  personnel  in  all  fields  of  social  work. 


Social  Case  Work 

Social  Casework  is  primarily  concerned  with  helping  individuals  with 
social  problems  arising  from  within  the  environment  or  within  their  own 
personal  lives  in  order  that  they  might  function  more  adequately  and  with 
more  responsibility  for  their  actions.  Domestic  discord,  family  disorganiza- 
tion, parental  neglect,  delinquency  and  a  host  of  other  problems  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  social  case  worker. 

There  are  many  opportunities  for  graduates  in  the  public  and  private 
agencies  concerned  with  problems  of  families  and  children.  There  is  an 
increasing  demand  for  professionally  trained  workers  in  child-placing 
agencies,  children's  institutions,  medical  and  psychiatric  clinics  and  hos- 
pitals, and  family  service  agencies.  There  is  also  a  demand  for  profes- 
sionally trained  social  workers  in  the  Medical  Service  Corps  of  the  United 
States  Army.  Commissions  are  granted  to  those  who  are  in  this  branch  of 
service. 
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Social  Group  Work 

Social  Group  Work  is  primarily  concerned  with  helping  the  individual 
in  his  personality  development  through  the  group  process.  Social  group 
workers  are  employed  in  settlements,  neighborhood  clubs,  youth  organ- 
izations, etc. 


Community  Organization 

Community  Organization,  while  having  the  same  motivations  as  case 
work  and  group  work,  namely,  interest  in,  and  a  desire  to  help  people,  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  organization  and  adjustment  of  community  forces 
and  services  for  the  purpose  of  improving  social  and  health  conditions. 

In  social  work  some  agencies  such  as  community  chests  and  councils 
have  "Community  Organization"  as  their  primary  function  while  others 
may  use  the  community  organization  process  in  furthering  their  primary 
function  of  "Case  Work"  or  "Group  Work." 

Opportunities  for  practice  of  Community  Organization  are  found  in 
community  chests,  councils  of  social  agencies  and  neighborhood  councils, 
as  well  as  in  other  organizations,  both  public  and  private,  which  promote 
and  plan  health  and  welfare  programs  on  national  and  state  levels,  or  as 
consultants  to  other  agencies. 


Statement  Concerning  Preprofessional  Education 
IN  Social  Work 

The  Boston  College  School  of  Social  Work  in  conjunction  with  the 
social  science  department  of  Boston  College,  offers  a  course  in  preprofes- 
sional training  in  social  work.  The  program  of  study  is  drawn  up  to  prepare 
students  for  graduate  study  in  Social  Work.  Hence  it  is  acceptable  not 
only  to  Boston  College  School  of  Social  Work  but  to  Social  Work  Schools 
generally. 

Professional  Education  for  Social  Work 

Social  Work  education  is  conducted  on  a  graduate  level;  the  program 
consists  of  theoretical  courses  given  in  the  classroom  and  practical  clinical 
experience  under  careful  supervision  in  a  recognized  social  agency.  In 
the  second  year  the  student  is  given  an  opportunity  to  choose  his  field  of 
special  interest  in  which  he  will  deepen  his  educational  experience  in  social 
work. 

Inasmuch  as  social  work  is  an  art  as  well  as  a  science,  considerable 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  formation  of  definite  professional  attitudes  on 
the  part  of  the  student.  An  art  can  be  learned  only  by  doing,  and  the 
test  of  a  professional  school  for  social  work  is  largely  its  capacity  to 
afford  the  student  an  opportunity  to  grow  professionally  through  a  care- 
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fully  guided  two  years'  experience.  In  the  classroom  he  learns  the  his- 
torical setting  and  grasps  the  larger  philosophical  implications  of  the 
dynamic  world  in  which  he  lives.  He  acquires  the  intellectual  equipment 
and  understanding  of  skill  and  techniques.  Through  frequent  conferences 
and  consultations  his  outlook  is  broadened,  his  social  work  sense  is  sharp- 
ened his  sympathy  is  enkindled  and  judgment  is  purified.  In  his  field 
work  he  actually  meets  the  challenge  of  the  individual  or  family  and 
community  with  many  variegated  repetitions  and  with  a  constantly  in- 
creasing awareness  of  what  is  actually  needed  in  the  situation. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  the  professional  social  work 
organization.  Students  are  eligible  for  membership  in  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Social  Workers  upon  their  entrance  into  the  school. 

During  the  course  of  the  two  years,  the  student  is  expected  to  de- 
velop an  attitude  of  critical  analysis  which  is  tested  very  definitely  through 
research  on  the  subject  matter  of  his  specialty,  submitted  as  partial  re- 
quirement for  the  Master's  Degree. 


The  Philosophy  of  Social  Work 

While  Boston  College  is  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  profes- 
sional and  academic  standards,  it  cannot  be  unmindful  of  its  responsibility 
as  a  Catholic  institution.  Hence,  the  School  of  Social  Work  is  very  def- 
initely committed  to  the  intention  of  impregnating  the  curriculum  with 
the  principles  of  Christian  philosophy.  In  doing  so,  the  School  feels  that 
its  program  is  meeting  many  of  the  needs  of  the  professional  field.  Be- 
sides imparting  a  sound  social  work  philosophy,  the  Boston  College  School 
of  Social  Work  aims  very  definitely  at  the  spiritual  development  of  the 
student. 

Mere  scientific  knowledge  and  technical  skills  are  insufficient  equip- 
ment for  the  work.  To  carry  on  effectively  in  this  field,  the  worker  needs 
strength  of  character,  a  keen  insight  into  spiritual  problems  and  a  solid 
spirituality;  even  from  a  professional  standpoint,  there  is  every  reason  for 
this  insistence  on  the  things  of  the  spirit.  A  trained  social  worker  with 
strong  supernatural  motives  and  with  a  clear  perspective  on  life  will  bring 
to  the  task  at  hand  an  influence  which  is  sorely  needed  today.  A  keen 
realization  of  the  fact  that  "life  is  more  than  the  meat  and  the  body  more 
than  the  raiment"  will  enable  him  to  approach  the  problems  of  human 
living  with  a  clearness  of  vision  and  tenacity  of  purpose.  Conscious  of  the 
dignity  of  his  fellow  man  and  aware  of  his  supernatural  destiny,  he  is 
bound  to  bring  into  his  treatment  techniques  a  sympathy,  an  earnestness 
and  a  perseverance,  the  therapeutic  effect  of  which  will  be  immeasurable. 

The  School  then  purports  to  accomplish  two  very  definite  tasks: 
First,  a  synthesis  of  Catholic  principles  and  social  work  techniques  and, 
secondly,  an  enrichment  of  the  prospective  social  worker  with  a  substan- 
tial spirituality. 
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Educational  Program  of  the  School 

Basic  Program  for  Full-Time  Students 

The  program  of  the  Boston  College  School  of  Social  Work  is  organ- 
ized to  meet  all  the  professional  requirements.  The  School  purports  to  give 
its  students  a  sound  professional  training.  For  students  entering  the  school 
on  a  full-time  basis  the  educational  period  consists  of  four  semesters*  ap- 
pUcation.  Beginning  students  are  admitted  in  the  fall  semester  of  each 
year.  The  School  selects  its  applicants  with  an  eye  to  the  needs  of  the 
professional  field. 

Academic  Courses — Points  required  39-41   points 

Field  Work  Points  required  20         points 

(Credits  per  semester....   5         points) 

Thesis  Points  required  4         points 

Academic  Courses 

The  educational  program  of  the  School  is  devoted  to  the  acquisition 
of  fundamental  knowledge  and  skills  which  are  basic  to  all  forms  of 
social  work  practice  with  an  opportunity  for  study  in  the  field  of  one's 
special  interest  during  the  second  year.  In  order  to  effect  this  purpose 
various  methods  are  employed,  such  as  the  lecture  method,  classroom  dis- 
cussion and  special  projects. 

field  Work 

The  purpose  of  field  work  is  to  help  the  students  learn  through  the 
actual  practice  in  a  social  agency,  the  principles  and  techniques  of  social 
work,  the  integration  of  theory  and  practice  and  the  professional  respon- 
sibilities of  a  regular  staff  member.  To  implement  this  program,  each  stu- 
dent has  at  the  school  a  faculty  advisor  and  at  the  agency,  a  field  work  in- 
structor who  is  a  member  of  the  agency  staff.  The  faculty  advisor,  the 
field  work  instructor  and  the  student  jointly  share  the  responsibility  for 
the  student's  professional  growth,  grasp  of  material  and  productive  ex- 
periences in  the  field.  The  student  confers  regularly  with  his  faculty  ad- 
visor and  his  field  work  instructor.  The  faculty  advisor  and  the  field  work 
instructor  have  regularly  planned  conferences  at  the  agency.  Meetings  are 
held  regularly  at  the  School  for  all  field  work  instructors. 

The  first  year  field  work  placements  are  generic  in  content.  They 
include  family  and  children's  agencies  and  hospitals  under  public  and 
private  auspices.  The  course  work  is  correlated  with  the  field  work.  Stu- 
dents who  have  successfully  completed  all  of  the  requirements  for  the 
first  year  are  placed  in  agencies  according  to  their  field  of  special  interest 
for  the  second  year.  These  placements  are  also  under  public  and  private 
auspices  in  family,  child  placing  and  child  protective  agencies;  child 
guidance  and  VA  mental  hygiene  clinics;  mental,  general  and  VA  hos- 
pitals, and  community  organization  agertcies.  Each  field  of  specialization 
has  required  course  work  which  is  closely  related  to  the  field  work. 
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Full-time  students  are  required  to  complete  two  different  field  work 
placements  of  two  semesters  each.  Each  placement  covers  630  clock  hours, 
a  total  of  1260  clock  hours.  The  students  placed  in  community  organ- 
ization agencies  are  required  to  complete  100  additional  clock  hours  in 
practice.  The  field  work  program  must  be  fulfilled  in  its  entirety  which 
includes  not  only  the  required  nimiber  of  clock  hours,  but  a  satisfactory 
demonstration  of  professional  competence  in  social  work. 


Thesis 

The  candidate  must  submit  two  typewritten  copies  of  an  oirtline  of 
a  thesis  on  a  subject  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  faculty  on  the  date 
indicated  in  the  school  calendar  of  the  academic  year  in  which  the  degree 
is  to  be  conferred.  The  body  of  the  thesis  must  be  not  less  than  15,000 
words  and  must  be  typewritten  and  substantially  bound. 

Two  copies  of  the  thesis  outline  on  prescribed  paper,  and  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  format,  must  be  submitted  on  the  designated  day  of 
the  year  in  which  it  is  planned  to  take  the  degree.  The  title  page  must  bear 
the  words:  "Submitted  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Social  Work  in  the  Boston  College  School  of  Social 
Work,"  and  the  full  title  of  the  thesis,  together  with  the  full  name  of  the 
candidate.  There  should  be  typewritten  or  printed  and  appended  to  each 
thesis  in  the  form  of  a  Vita,  a  statement  of  place  of  birth  of  the  author,  of 
the  educational  institutions  which  he  has  attended,  and  a  list  of  the  degrees 
and  honors  conferred  upon  him,  as  well  as  the  titles  of  his  previous  pub- 
lications. 


Oral  Examinations 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  scholastic  year,  an  oral  examination 
will  be  required  for  each  student  to  test  his  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  the  field  of  social  work.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  two-year  course,  each 
student  will  be  required  to  have  an  oral  examination  that  will  cover  the 
two-year  course  of  study. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  CURRICULUM 

The  content  of  the  curriculum  falls  into  three  broad  areas  of  knowl- 
edge: The  Social  Services,  Growth  and  Development  of  the  Human  Being, 
and  Practice  in  Social  Work.  Every  student  takes  course  material  in  each 
of  these  three  areas  during  his  two  years. 

The  curriculum  of  the  first  year  is  basic  in  character  with  the  focus 
on  helping  the  student  develop  the  generic  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  skills 
of  the  profession. 

In  the  second  year  the  student  continues  with  generic  courses  but  in 
addition  pursues  his  study  in  his  chosen  field  of  interest,  not  only  as  to 
course  selection  but  also  with  respect  to  his  thesis  subject  and  field  work 
placement.  The  areas  of  special  study  offered  by  the  School  are:  Social 
work  with  training  for  Family  Casework,  Child  Welfare,  Medical  Social 
Work.  Psychiatric  Casework,  and  Community  Organization. 

FIRST- YEAR  PROGRAM 

Courses  required  in  the  first  year  are  as  follows: 

Points 

Social  Casework  I  - 2 

Physical  and  Social  Development  of  the  Individual 3 

Psychiatric  Information  I  . 2 

Social  Implications  of  Mental  Testing  2 

Public  Welfare  Services  . 2 

Philosophy  of  Social  Work  2 

Child  Welfare  Services  2 

Social  Casework  II  2 

Psychiatric  Information  II   2 

Community  Organization  I  2 

Social  Research  Methods 2 

Field  Work:     The  first-year  student  is  placed  within  a  private  or  public 
social  agency  and  is  given  training  in  generic  casework  practices. 

SECOND- YEAR  PROGRAM 
Social  Casework 
Courses  required  of  all  students  in  the  field  of  social  casework  with 
emphasis  on  family  casework  or  child  welfare. 

Points 

Group  Dynamics  in  Social  Work 2 

Social  Welfare  Administration  2 

Psychiatric  Information  III  2 

Social  Casework  III  2 

Social  Casework  with  Children  2 

Medical  Information  II  3 

Social  Casework  IV  2 

Labor  Problems  and  Relations  2 

Field  Work:      In  the  second  year  students  are  placed  in  the  family  or 
children's  field  according  to  the  student's  special  interest.  If  the  student 
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has  had  his  first-year  placement  in  the  family  field,  he  will  be  required 
to  have  his  second-year  placement  in  the  children's  field.  If  he  has  had 
his  first-year  placement  in  the  children's  field,  he  will  be  required  to  have 
his  second-year  placement  in  the  family  field. 

Thesis 

The  student  will  be  expected  to  choose  a  subject  in  his  field  of  special 
interest.  The  study  should  be  quaUtative  in  nature  with  material  drawn 
from  the  agency  where  the  student  is  practicing. 

Psychiatric  Social  Work 

Students  majoring  in  psychiatric  social  work  are  required  to  take  the 

following  courses: 

Points 

Group  Dynamics  in  Social  Work  2 

Social  Welfare  Administration 2 

Social  Casework  III  2 

Social  Casework  with  Children  .  2 

Psychiatric  Information  III  2. 

Medical  Information  II  1.  3 

Social  Casework  IV  2 

Labor  Problems  and  Relations  2 

Field  Work:  The  psychiatric  social  work  student  is  placed  in  a  psychia- 
tric hospital  or  clinic  under  the  supervision  of  a  psychiatric  social  worker 
for  his  second  year  training. 

Thesis 

The  student  will  be  expected  to  choose  a  subject  in  the  field  of  psy- 
chiatric social  work.  This  study  should  be  qualitative  in  nature  with  ma- 
terial drawn  from  the  agency  where  the  student  is  practicing. 

Medical  Social  Work 

Students  majoring  in  medical  social  work  are  required  to  take  the 
following  courses: 

Points 

Group  Dynamics  in  Social  Work -  2 

Social  Welfare  Administration -  2 

Social  Casework  with  Children  2 

Medical  Information  II  5 

Social  Casework  III  2 

Community  Health  Services  2 

Psychiatric  Information  III  2 

Social  Casework  IV  2 

Labor  Problems  and  Relations  2 

Field  Work:  The  medical  social  work  student  is  placed  in  a  hospital  or 
clinic  under  the  supervision  of  a  medical  social  work  supervisor  for  his 
second  year  of  training. 
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Thesis 

The  student  will  be  expected  to  choose  a  subject  in  the  field  of 
medical  social  work.  This  study  should  be  qualitative  in  nature  with 
material  drawn  from  the  agency  where  the  student  is  practicing. 

Community  Organization 

Community  Chest  and  Council  Administration — Courses  required: 

Points 

Group  Dynamics  in  Social  "Work  2 

Social  "Welfare  Administration  2 

Community  Organization  II  2 

Community  Chest  and  Council  Administration  I  and  II 4 

PubUc  Relations  in  Community  Organization  2 

Community  Organization  Research  Problems 2 

Community  Health  Services  2 

Labor  Problems  and  Relations  2 

Field  Work:  The  student  is  placed  in  a  qualified  community  chest  or 
council,  or  in  an  agency  offering  training  in  community  organization. 

Thesis 

The  student  will  be  required  to  make  a  study  involving  inter- group 
relations  in  terms  of  a  community's  attempt  to  meet  changing  conditions. 

Program  for  Part-Time  Students 

The  School  admits  part-time  students.  Only  persons  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  field  of  social  work  will  be  admitted  on  this  basis. 

Part-time  students  are  classified  in  two  categories;  those  who  are 
taking  courses  in  order  to  further  their  professional  development  and  those 
who  are  interested  not  only  in  further  professional  development  but  who 
are  also  interested  in  acquiring  a  Master  of  Social  Work  degree.  If  a  part- 
time  student  wishes  to  acquire  a  Master  of  Social  Work  degree  he  will  be 
required  to  give  one  year  of  residence  in  the  School  and  must  complete 
two  field  work  placements  under  the  School's  supervision.  At  the  time 
the  student  wishes  to  enter  the  School  as  a  full  time  student  his  applica- 
tion will  be  reviewed  by  the  Board  of  Admissions.  Such  a  student  can  ac- 
quire only  nineteen  credit  points  in  course  work  on  a  part-time  basis  and 
the  entire  program  must  be  completed  within  a  six-year  period. 

Each  student  has  a  faculty  advisor  whom  he  is  expected  to  see  reg- 
ularly during  the  semester.  The  purpose  of  these  conferences  is  to  discuss 
the  integration  of  course  material  with  work  experience  and  also  to  dis- 
cuss further  educational  plans. 

Field  Work:  The  student  must  satisfy  the  basic  field  work  requirements 
of  1260  clock  hours,  but  individual  arrangements  may  be  made  whereby 
the  two  different  field  work  placements  can  be  completed  in  one  calendar 
year.  All  field  work  placements  must  be  arranged  so  that  the  student  will 
be  in  the  agency  for  not  less  than  six  months,  part  of  which  time  will  be 
on  a  five- day-per- week  plan. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Location  and  Facilities 

The  School  is  situated  at  126  Newbury  Street,  in  the  Back  Bay  of 
Boston,  easily  accessible  from  the  North,  South  and  Back  Bay  stations 
and  sufficiently  near  the  center  of  the  social  work  activities  of  the  City. 
The  School  is  located  on  the  third  floor  of  the  building. 

The  Library,  which  has  been  developed  specifically  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  School,  contains  a  noteworthy  collection  of  books,  documents, 
pamphlets  and  periodicals  touching  all  aspects  of  the  fields  emibraced  by 
the  curriculum. 

Boston  and  its  environs  offer  splendid  facilities  for  educational  pur- 
suits, and  the  social  work  organizations  of  the  city  afford  an  ideal  train- 
ing ground  for  prospective  students.  The  School  does  not  maintain  resi- 
dence halls  for  students,  but  information  concerning  residence  facilities 
can  be  had  on  application  to  the  Office  of  the  Dean. 


Admission  Requirements — Full-Time  Students 


Admission  to  the  School  is  determined  by  two  factors:  Academic 
preparation  and  personal  fitness  for  the  work. 

Academic 

Candidates  for  the  Master  of  Social  Work  degree  must  present  a 
baccalaureate  degree  in  arts  or  science,  with  a  broad  undergraduate  back- 
ground. In  addition,  at  least  twenty  semester  hours  are  required  from  the 
social  and  physical  science  fields.  A  transcript  of  the  college  grades  must 
be  submitted,  and  a  good  average  must  have  been  maintained  throughout 
the  entire  course. 


Personal 

The  applicant  must  give  evidence  of  good  health,  emotional  balance, 
maturity,  high  moral  purpose  and  scholarly  habits.  It  must  be  clear  from 
the  outset  that  the  applicant  has  a  wholesome  and  genuine  interest  in 
people,  is  temperamentally  suited  for  the  work  and  in  general  is  possessed 
of  a  character  and  disposition  that  will  make  for  leadership  in  the  field. 
Persons  under  twenty-one  and  over  thirty-five  are  not  accepted,  save  for 
special  reasons.  References  are  required  from  four  individuals  who  know 
the  candidate,  two  of  whom  must  be  members  of  the  Faculty  where  the 
student  completed  his  college  courses  or  two  references  from  employers. 
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A  personal  interview  is  required  for  each  applicant  before  acceptance. 
This  requirement  will  be  waived  for  foreign  students  desiring  to  enter  the 
United  States  for  graduate  studies.  A  health  certificate  from  a  physician 
designated  by  the  School  will  be  required  for  all  students  entering  the 
school.  Arrangements  for  the  examination  are  made  by  the  School.  A  fee 
for  this  service  is  $5.00,  payable  before  the  examination. 


Application  for  Admission 

Apphcation  for  admission  is  made  on  a  form  which  may  be  obtained 
by  comm.unicating  with  the  Office  of  the  Dean.  At  the  time  of  filing 
the  application,  the  student  is  required  to  arrange  for  filing  official  tran- 
script of  college  credits.  References  will  then  be  contacted  by  the  School 
and  appointment  will  be  made  for  the  required  personal  interview.  If  the 
applicant  lives  at  a  distance  from  Boston,  the  School  arranges  for  a  com- 
petent person  within  the  community  to  interview  the  student.  The  Ad- 
missions Committee  will  be  influenced  in  its  selection  of  a  candidate  by 
the  academic  and  professional  record  of  the  students  as  well  as  by  his  per- 
sonal qualities.  Notice  of  the  Committee's  decision  will  be  sent  to  the  ap- 
plicant at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity.  Applications  should  be  filed 
by  June  3  0  of  each  year. 


Registration 

Apphcants  who  have  been  accepted  on  a  full-time  basis  will  be  ex- 
pected to  deposit  with  the  School,  within  two  weeks  of  their  notification 
of  acceptance,  the  sum  of  $25.00  as  a  pledge  of  intention  to  register.  This 
deposit  is  non-returnable  and  will  be  credited  as  partial  payment  of  the 
first  semester's  tuition.  Students  will  register  in  person  at  the  School  on 
the  registration  days  listed  in  the  School  Calendar.  Registration  in  person 
on  the  specified  days  is  also  required  of  all  students  in  each  and  every 
semester  of  enrollment.  Failure  to  comply  with  this  regulation  entails  a 
Late  Registration  Fee  of  $5.00. 


Advanced  Standing 

Academic  courses  or  supervised  field  work  completed  in  other  ac- 
credited graduate  schools  of  social  work  prior  to  enrollment  in  the  School 
may  be  accepted  as  Advanced  Credit  when  they  are  in  substance  the 
equivalent  of  similar  training  offered  by  the  School,  and  if  these  courses 
have  been  completed  within  a  six-year  period  prior  to  admission.  Pro- 
fessional experience  as  such  is  not  accreditable.  All  Advanced  Credit  is 
potential,  and  as  such  is  granted  only  upon  satisfactory  completion  of 
other  requirements. 
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Part-Time  Students 

Admission  to  the  School  is  determined  by  two  factors,  academic 
preparation  and  fitness  for  the  work.  In  other  words,  the  same  require- 
ments hold  for  part-time  students  as  for  full-time  students  with  the  ex- 
ception that  the  School  will  admit  a  hmited  number  of  special  students 
to  courses.  Such  students  will  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  employment 
in  social  work  and  their  interest  in  further  professional  development.  A 
Bachelor's  degree  will  not  be  required  in  such  instances.  However,  no 
credit  will  be  granted  to  the  student,  although  such  a  student  will  be  ex- 
pected to  complete  all  the  requirements  of  the  course. 


Schedule 

The  academic  year  will  open  with  registrations  on  September  19-20, 
195  5  and  will  close  May  2  5,  1956.  Classroom  instruction  is  given  on 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  of  each  week,  while  Mondays,  Tuesdays, 
and  Wednesdays  are  devoted  to  Field  "Work  Practice. 

Further  details  may  be  learned  by  consulting  the  School  Calendar  on 
page  4. 


Unit  of  Credit 

The  unit  of  credit  in  academic  courses  is  the  point  (semester  hour) . 
A  point  represents  one  academic  hour  a  week  of  classroom  instruction  per 
semester.  One  credit  point  in  field  work  represents  the  equivalent  of  65 
hours  of  supervised  practice. 


Examinations  and  Grades 

Credit  for  any  course  will  not  be  given  until  the  student  has  satis- 
factorily completed  the  full  requirements  of  the  course  for  the  semester. 
The  passing  grade  is  C.  Students  who  receive  a  C-  in  the  final  examina- 
tion will  be  permitted  to  take  one  re-examination.  Students  marked 
"failed'*  must  repeat  the  course  to  obtain  credit.  A  student  must  maintain 
a  scholastic  average  of  B-  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  candidacy  of  the 
degree. 

Special  students  are  required  to  complete  course  work.  Although 
credit  cannot  be  granted,  grades  will  be  given. 


Requirements  for  Degree 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Social  Work  is  granted  upon  the  satisfactory 
fulfillment  of  the  School's  requirements,  provided  the  prescribed  program 
is  completed  within  six  years  from  first  registration.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  quality  of  work  done  by  the  student,  rather  than  the  accumulation 
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of  units  of  credit.  The  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  ask  a  student  to 
withdraw  because  of  failure  to  meet  academic  or  other  requirements. 
Should  the  candidate  fail  to  receive  the  degree  within  the  time  presented, 
all  claims  or  rights  to  continue  working  for  a  longer  period  for  the  de- 
gree, or  to  have  any  or  all  of  his  work  already  accomplished  credited  in 
fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  same  degree,  are  ipso  facto  for- 
feited and  annulled.  The  requirements  for  the  Master  of  Social  Work  de- 
gree are  as  follows: 

A  minimum  of  31  points  (17  in  course,  10  in  field  work,  and  4  for 
the  thesis)  must  be  earned  in  residence  at  the  School. 

1.  Attainment  of  at  least  a  grade  of  B-  as  the  combined  average 
of  all  courses. 

2.  Successful  completion  of  two  field  work  placements. 

3.  Participation  in  a  prescribed  Thesis  Seminar.:     . 

4.  Presentation  of  an  approved  thesis. 

5.  A  successful  oral  examination  in  the  second  semester  of  the  first 
and  second  year. 
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STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Student  Organization 

The  students  are  organized  under  a  student  council.  Officers  of  the 
council  are  elected  by  the  student  body.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  student 
council,  special  meetings  are  arranged  during  the  year  for  the  student  body. 

Caritas 

Caritas  is  edited  and  managed  by  the  students  and  graduates  of  the 
school.  Caritas  is  published  three  times  a  year,  sc,  in  May,  October  and 
December.  Subscription  price  is  $2.00  a  year. 

All  students  are  required  to  subscribe  to  Caritas  at  a  special  rate 
of  $1.50  a  year. 

Alumni  Association 

Officers: 

President Robert  F.  Dole 

Vice-President  Rita  Creamer 

Secretary Raymond  M.  Daniels 

Treasurer George  J.  Gruber 

Executive  Committee Dorothy  Baker,  Anna  H.  Connors, 

Barbara  Haviland,  Gertrude  Mac- 
kin,  Jacquelyn  West,  Archie  C. 
Zarkadas. 

The  Alumni  Association  was  formed  to  perpetrate  among  the  grad- 
uates an  active  role  in  promoting  the  interest  of  the  school.  The  officers 
and  executive  committee  meet  monthly  and  through  various  other  com- 
mittees of  alumni  members,  special  projects  are  undertaken  to  further  the 
welfare  of  the  school  and  its  graduates.  The  Association  contributes  to  the 
Father  McGuinn  Scholarship  Fund.  A  member  of  the  association  serves 
as  secretary  to  the  Advisory  Council.  Members  of  the  association  serve  on 
the  staff  of  Caritas,  the  student-alumni  publication  of  the  school.  The 
Workshop  Committee  annually  arranges  for  a  one-day  seminar  in  which 
the  broader  problems  common  to  all  phases  of  social  work  practice  are 
discussed.  Other  standing  committees  of  the  Association  are  Recruitment, 
Scholarships,  Annual  Award  and  Alumni  Fund. 
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TUITION  AND  FEES 


Tuition  for  Full-Time  Students 

The  tuition  is  $5  50.00  a  year  with  $10.00  for  registration  fees.  The 
tuition  each  semester  is  $275.00  with  a  registration  fee  of  $5.00;  hence, 
$280.00  is  payable  by  check  or  money  order  prior  to  registration.  The 
$2  5.00  fee  paid  by  first-year  students  as  a  deposit  is  credited  against  the 
$280.00  in  the  first  semester.  Tuition  for  blocked  field  work  will  be 
$80.00  for  one  semester,  $160.00  for  two  semesters  with  a  $5.00  registra- 
tion fee  for  each  semester. 


Tuition  for  Part-Time  Students 

The  tuition  will  be  $17.50  per  one  semester  hour  of  course  credit, 
with  a  $5.00  registration  fee  for  each  semester.  Tuition  is  payable  by 
check  or  money  order  at  time  of  registration. 


Special  Fees 

Master's  Diploma $15.00 

Thesis  Seminar _*_ 20.00 

Reading  of  Thesis  25.00 

Binding  two  copies  of  Thesis  10.00 

Medical  Examination   (due  prior  to  examination)   5.00 

"Caritas"  subscription  1.50 


Other  Fees 

Late  Registration  Fee  (as  noted  in  Calendar)  $   5.00 

Each  Re-Examination  (due  with  written  application)  5.00 

Each  record  of  transcript  after  first 1.00 


REGULATIONS  CONCERNING  FEES 

Students  will  be  notified  by  the  Treasurer's  Office  at  Boston  Col- 
lege, Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts  in  reference  to  payment  of  tuition 
and  fees.  The  tuition  must  be  paid  prior  to  registration  at  the  School  by 
check  or  money  order  made  payable  to  Boston  College,  at  Chestnut  Hill 
67 i  Massachusetts. 

No  refunds  in  semester  fees  will  be  made  after  the  first  week  of  the 
semester. 
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Placement  of  Graduates 

The  School  conducts  an  informal  placement  bureau  to  obtain  posi- 
tion for  its  graduates  and  to  promote  their  interests.  All  members  of  the 
Alumni  Association  can  register  with  this  service  and  will  thus  be  in- 
formed regarding  available  positions.  The  School  has  many  more  requests 
for  workers  than  it  can  possibly  meet. 

Scholarships 

Candidates  for  all  scholarships  must  meet  the  regular  requirements 
of  the  School. 


George  P.  O'Conor  Scholarship 

The  Proparvulis  Club  Scholarship  is  offered  for  a  period  of  two  years 
and  is  subject  to  the  requirements  agreed  upon  by  the  Dean  of  the  Boston 
College  School  of  Social  Work  and  the  Scholarship  Committee  of  the  Pro- 
parvulis Club.  The  scholarship  covers  full  tuition. 

This  scholarship  was  established  in  memory  of  the  Reverend  George 
P.  O'Conor,  a  former  director  of  the  Catholic  Charitable  Bureau,  and  the 
founder  of  the  Proparvulis  Clulb. 

In  making  the  award  the  Committee  will  consider  any  CathoUc  young 
woman  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston  who  is  eligible  to  enter  the  Boston 
College  School  of  Social  Work  and  who  is  interested  in  the  cause  of  Cath- 
olic Charities.  The  financial  status  of  the  applicant  also  will  be  given 
consideration. 


Father  McGuinn  Scholarship 

This  scholarship  has  been  established  in  memory  of  Father  McGuinn, 
the  founder  of  the  School,  by  the  Advisory  Council  and  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation of  the  Boston  College  School  of  Social  Work.  Candidates  for  this 
scholarship  must  meet  the  regular  requirements  of  the  School. 


Other  Scholarships 

A  number  of  tuition  scholarships  are  available  for  the  academic  year 
1954-1955.  Tuition  scholarships  have  been  made  available  by  a  grant  from 
the  Committee  of  the  Permanent  Charity  Fund,  Inc.  There  are  three 
tuition  scholarships  available  for  second  year  students  majoring  in  child 
welfare  from  a  grant  by  the  Charles  H.  Hood  Dairy  Foundation. 

Fellowships  are  also  granted  to  students  from  private  and  public  agen- 
cies. A  number  of  Catholic  Charities  grant  fellowships  to  students  who 
agree  to  work  with  the  agency  for  a  definite  period  of  time. 
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Several  fellowships  have  been  granted  to  the  school  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehalbili- 
tation. 

Medical  Social  Work  students  have  received  grants  from  the  National 
Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis.  The  U.S.  Children's  Bureau  grants 
a  few  scholarships  through  the  Department  of  Public  Health,  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  for  individuals  majoring  in  medical  social  work. 

Students  who  are  majoring  in  medical  or  psychiatric  social  work  may 
apply  for  a  paid  field  work  position  with  the  Veterans  Administration, 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Social  Service  Division.  Several 
fellowships  in  Psychiatric  Social  Work  have  been  granted  to  the  School  in 
the  current  year  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Public  Health  Services,  National  Institute  of  Health. 

In  the  field  of  community  organization  some  agencies  arrange  for 
stipends  to  help  the  students  meet  living  expenses  in  the  community  where 
he  has  been  placed  for  field  work  practice. 

Boston  College  also  has  a  student  loan  fund  and  students  from  the 
school  of  social  work  may  apply  for  grants  from  this  fund. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  INDIVIDUAL  COURSES 

COURSES  IN  THE  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Child  Welfare  Services 

This  course  acquaints  the  student  with  the  philosophy  and  develop- 
ment of  programs  for  child  care  on  local,  state  and  federal  levels,  in- 
cluding provision  for  foster  home,  institutional  and  adoptive  place- 
ments; physical  and  mental  health,  recreation,  protection  for  children 
in  conflict  with  society  and  for  children  who  work. 
Two-point  course 

Public  Welfare  Services  I. 

This   course  is  planned   to  provide  a   comprehensive   knowledge  of 
public  welfare  services  on  the  federal,  state  and  local  levels,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  relation  among  these  governmental  units,  and  the  role  of 
each  in  the  public  welfare  program. 
Two-point  course 

Introduction  to  Scholastic  Philosophy 

For  those  preparing  to  take  the  course  in  Philosophy  of  Social  Work 
this  course  offers  a  comprehensive  survey  of  scholastic  philosophy.  The 
concept  of  being,  the  nature  of  the  true  and  the  good,  the  existence  of 
God,  the  origin  of  creatures,  the  specific  characteristics  of  man  and  the 
philosophy  of  law  are  among  the  topics  discussed. 
No  credit 

Philosophy  of  Social  Work. 

This  course  presents  a  positive  philosophy  of  social  work  starting 
from  scholastic  principles.  It  brings  into  sharp  relief  the  dignity  of  the 
human  person,  his  origin,  nature  and  destiny;  the  dignity  of  the  social 
worker  as  a  member  of  a  profession;  and  the  solution  of  various  moral 
problems  of  professional  conduct. 
Two-point  course 

Labor  Problems  and  Relations. 

This  course  is  directed  toward   aiding  the  social  worker  to  under- 
stand the  economic  environment  facing  the  wage  earner  and  the  labor 
problems  arising  from  it.  Wages  and  income,  employement  and  security, 
industrial  accidents,  illness  and  working  conditions  will  be  studied. 
Two-point  course 

Community  Health  Services. 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  public  and  private  health  agencies 
on  a  local,  state  and  federal  level  with  special  emphasis  on  the  role  of 
the  social  worker. 

Two-point  course 
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COURSES  IN  HUMAN  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Physical  and  Social  Development  of  the  Individual. 

This  course  is  given  in  two  sections,  but  correlated  to  give  the  social 
worker  an  understanding,  first,  of  the  normal  functioning  of  the  hu- 
man hody  and  second,  of  the  deviations  found  in  chronic  diseases  re- 
lated to  social  factors. 
Three-point  course 

Psychiatric  Information  I. 

This  course  deals  with  basic  concepts  of  psychiatry  including  con- 
flict, the  unconscious,  personaUty  structure,  symptom  formation,  per- 
sonality development,  problems  in  adjustment,  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween psychiatry  and  religion. 
Two- point  course 

• 

Psychiatric  Information  II. 

This  course  which  is  a  continuation  of  Psychiatric  Information  I 
deals  with  the  neuroses  and  psychoes.  Most  of  the  lectures  include 
clinical  demonstrations  and  are  given  at  the  Boston  Psychopathic  Hos- 
pital. 

Ttuo-point  cottrse 

Social  Iaiplications  of  Mental  Testing. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  nature 
and  validity  of  the  mental  tests  commonly  used  in  social  agencies.  Special 
emphasis  is  given  to  the  Stanford-Binet  and  Wechsler-Bellevue  intel- 
ligence scales  and,  in  the  area  of  projective  techniques,  to  the  Rorschach 
and  Thematic  Apperception  Tests. 
Two-point  course 

Medical  Information  II. 

This  course  presupposes  material  presented  in  Physical  and  Social  De- 
velopment of  the  Individual.  The  teaching  is  at  the  bedside  of  the 
patient.  The  content  of  the  course  will  be  concerned  with  certain  spe- 
cialized diseases  which  present  serious  social  problems  with  the  focus  on 
homeostasis.  This  course  is  offered  at  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital. 
Two-point  course 

Psychiatric  Information  III. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  dynamic 
concept  and  theory  of  the  fundamental  changes  which  are  assumed  to 
occur  in  the  personality  function  as  the  result  of  emotional  stress  and 
illness.  Presentation  of  the  various  neurotic  defense  mechanisms  and 
their  importance  in  the  production  and  elaboration  of  the  neurotic 
educational  for  social  work.  It  is  concerned  with  the  development  of 
symptoms  is  presented. 
Two-point  course 
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COURSES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK  PRACTICE 

Social  Casework  I. 

This  course  introduces  the  student,  through  case  discussion,  to  the 
principles,  concepts  and  methods  of  social  casework  with  reference  to 
its  historical  development  and  place  in  social  work.  Particular  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  developing  the  student's  understanding  of  the  client 
and  his  problems  and  of  the  caseworker's  role  in  helping. 
Two-point  course 

Social  Casework  II. 

This  course  aims  to  deepen  the  student's  understanding  of  the  client 
and  his  own  role  in  helping;  to  increase  his  capacity  to  formulate  and 
test  out  his  understanding  and  develop  plans  of  helping.  Case  material 
from  a  variety  of  agency  settings  is  used. 
Two-point  course 

Community  Organization  I. 

This  introductory  course  examines  community  organization  as  a  social 
work  process.  Consideration  is  given  to  community  structure  and  dy- 
namics as  they  relate  to  social  needs,  agency  programs,  social  planning 
and  social  action.  Attention  is  given  to  functions  and  activities  of  com- 
munity welfare  organization,  the  role  of  the  professional  worker,  the 
agency  and  coordinating  services. 
Two-point  course 

Social  Research  Methods 

This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  social  research  and  the  methods  through 
which  such  research  is  conducted.  Current  reports  in  the  field  of  social 
work  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  the  practical  application 
of  these  methods. 

Two -point  course 

Seminar  for  First  Year  Students. 

This  seminar  is  held  weekly  with  the  Dean  of  the  School.  The  pur- 
pose *of  this  seminar  is  to  assist  the  student  in  the  integration  of  course 
work  and  practice.  Students  assume  some  responsibility  for  leadership 
in  discussion. 
No  credit 

Group  Dynamics  In  Social  Work. 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  of  group  process  and  interaction 
and  to  the  techniques  of  group  leadership  and  management.  The  course 
will  utihze  a  type  of  organized  disctission  as  both  a  learning  and  training 
method. 

Two-point  course 
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Social  Casework  III. 

This  course  is  designed  to  help  the  students  relate  basic  social  work 
principles  and  methods  to  the  specific  purpose,  goals,  and  methods  of 
the  defined  treatment  program.  Students  in  this  course  are  organized 
into  three  sections  according  to  their  placements:  i.e.,  psychiatric,  med- 
ical, or  family-child.  Cases  are  used  from  the  various  settings  repre- 
sented by  the  field  placements. 
Two-point  course 

Social  Casework  IV. 

This  course  is  required  of  all  child  welfare,  family,  medical,  social 
and  psychiatric  majors.  The  course  content  is  based  on  the  application 
of  generic  casework  principles,  using  cases  to  illustrate  the  interaction 
of  physical,  emotional  and  social  factors.  Emphasis  will  be  upon  diagnosis 
and  treatment  according  to  setting  and  function. 
Two -point  course 

Social  Casework  With  Children. 

This  course  traces  the  normal  psychosocial  development  of  the  child 
from  infancy  through  adolescence.  Also  discussed  are  the  motivations 
for  referrals  to  a  child  placing  agency,  the  meaning  of  separation  to 
both  parent  and  child,  the  appropriate  use  of  substitute  care  and  the 
problems  of  unmarried  parenthood. 
Two-point  course 

Social  Welfare  Administration. 

This  course  examines  administration  as  a  process  and  method  in  social 
work.  Administrative  functions  and  relationships  are  analyzed  in  terms 
of  agency  objectives,  organization,  program  and  procedure.  Attention 
is  given  to  board,  client,  staff,  volunteer,  and  community  relationship; 
personnel  practices,  agency  management  and  procedures. 
Two- point  course 

Community  Organization  II. 

This  course  examines  the  objectives,  concepts  and  methods  of  com- 
munity welfare  organization.  The  role  of  the  community  organization 
worker  is   considered.   Methods   and  skills   used   in   helping   the   com- 
munity to  meet  social  welfare  needs  are  evaluated. 
Two-point  course 

Community  Organization  Seminar. 

This  Seminar  is  conducted  for  second  year  students  majoring  in  Com- 
munity  Organization.    Current    problems    and   developments    in   com- 
munity welfare  organization  are  analyzed.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  in- 
tegration of  class  content  and  field  work  experience. 
No  credit 
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Community  Organization  Research  Problems. 

For  Community  Organization  majors.   Some  practical   methods   of 
handling  statistical  and  research  problems  which  may  arise  in  Chests  or 
Councils  where  there  is  no  research  specialist  are  studied. 
Two-point  course 


Community  Chest-Council  Administration  I  and  II. 

This  second-year  course  for  those  entering  the  chest- council  field 
extends  through  both  semesters  and  treats  in  detail  the  technical  aspects 
of  the  organization,  management  and  operation  of  community  chests 
and  councils. 

Four-point  course 


Public  Relations  in  Community  Organization. 

The  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  specializing  in  Community 
Organization  an  understanding  of  public  relations  principles  and  tech- 
niques primarily  as  they  apply  to  Community  Chests  and  Councils,  and 
secondarily,  to  Social  and  Health  Services. 
Two-point  course 


Thesis  Seminar. 

All  the  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  are  re- 
quired to  take  this  course  during  the  second  year.  Each  student  will 
present  his  plan  for  his  thesis.  The  actual  data,  as  they  take  shape 
through  the  year,  will  be  analyzed  and  criticized  by  the  seminar  group. 


Seminar  for  Second  Year  Students. 

This  seminar  is  held  weekly  with  the  Dean  of  the  School.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  seminar  is  to  assist  the  student  in  the  integration  of  course 
work  and  practice.  Students  assume  some  responsibility  for  leadership 
in  discussion. 

No  credit 


Supervision. 

This  course  considers  supervision  as  an  integral  part  of  professional 
education  for  social  work.  It  is  concerned  with  the  development  of 
educational  diagnosis,  teaching  content,  administrative  function,  super- 
visory relationships,  and  techniques  of  supervision.  Class  discussion  is 
based  on  school  material  and  on  current  practice.  This  course  is  offered 
to  individuals  who  are  supervising  students  in  this  school. 
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8:'30  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 

The  Summer:  From  Commencement  Day  to  Labor  Day,  the  Law 
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LIBRARY  HOURS 
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Saturdays;  and  from  12:00  noon  to  6:00  p.m.  on  Sundays. 

The  Summer:  From  end  of  June  examinations  to  the  beginning  of 
September  classes,  the  Library  is  open  from  9:00  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  on 
Mondays  through  Fridays. 


For  further  information  address 
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THE  LAW  SCHOOL 

The  Trustees  of  Boston  College,  with  the  active  support  and  coop- 
eration of  many  eminent  members  of  the  bench  and  bar  in  Massachusetts, 
established  the  Boston  College  Law  School  in  1929.  Formal  instruction 
was  commenced  on  September  26,  1929,  and  the  first  class  was  graduated 
on  June  15,  1932.  With  the  graduation  of  this  first  class,  the  Law  School 
was  officially  approved  by  the  Section  on  Legal  Education  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association.  Upon  its  first  application,  in  1937,  the  School  was 
elected  to  membership  in  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools.  In 
1940,  women  students  were  admitted  to  the  School.  There  has  never  been 
any  discrimination  of  any  kind  in  the  Boston  College  Law  School  on  the 
grounds  of  race,  creed,  color  or  national  origin.  In  1954,  on  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Anniversary  of  its  foundation,  the  Law  School  moved  from  down- 
town Boston  to  Saint  Thomas  More  Hall  on  the  campus  at  University 
Heights. 

Saint  Thomas  More  Hall 

Saint  Thomas  More  Hall,  occupied  exclusively  by  the  Law  School,  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  efficient  law  school  buildings  in  the  United 
States.  The  building  contains,  besides  ample  provisions  for  administrative 
and  faculty  offices  and  classrooms,  a  Law  Library  with  a  main  Reading 
Room  seating  two  hundred  and  forty,  a  Browsing  Room  shelving  quasi- 
legal  materials,  a  Stack  F.oom  with  a  capacity  of  2  50,000  volumes,  and 
thirty-four  individual  study  carrels  in  the  stacks  for  special  research.  In 
addition  there  is  a  Moot  Court  Room  seating  one  hundred  and  fifty  spec- 
tators, seminar  rooms,  a  students'  typing  room,  and  attractive  lounges 
for  the  faculty,  students  and  administrative  assistants.  A  students* 
Dining  Hall  seating  three  hundred,  students'  lockers  and  other  conven- 
iences make  Saint  Thomas  More  Hall  a  completely  self-contained  unit 
for  the  Law  School  on  the  University  Heights  campus. 

The  new  building  is  of  contemporary  architecture,  but  its  stone  work 
reflects  the  Collegiate  Gothic  of  the  undergraduate  buildings  on  the 
Heights.  It  is  named  after  Thomas  More  (1478-153  5)  saint  and  martyr, 
lawyer  and  judge,  humanist  and  humorist,  the  first  layman  to  be  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England,  and  one  of  the  truly  great  figures  of  world  history. 
The  heating  and  ventilating  facilities  of  Saint  Thomas  More  Hall  are  de- 
signed to  provide  for  the  future  construction  of  an  auditorium  wing  and 
a  law  school  dormitory.  The  building  is  designed  to  provide  every  neces- 
sary and  useful  facility  for  students  who  wish  to  pursue  the  study  of  law 
in  an  atmosphere  of  scholarship  and  culture,  surrounded  by  extraordinary 
architectural  and  natural  beauty. 
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Purpose  of  the  Law  School 

The  purpose  of  the  Boston  College  Law  School  is  to  prepare  young 
men  and  women  of  intelligence,  industry  and  character,  for  careers  of 
public  service  in  the  administration  of  justice;  to  equip  them  for  positions 
of  leadership  in  advancing  the  ideals  of  justice  in  our  democratic  society. 
With  this  two-fold  objective,  students  are  given  a  rigorous  training  in 
the  principles  and  rules,  the  standards  and  techniques  of  the  law,  not  as 
positivistic  ends  in  themselves,  but  as  rational  means,  capable  of  constant 
improvement,  to  the  attainment  of  objective  justice  in  civil  society. 

For  the  Boston  College  Law  School  is  dedicated  to  the  philosophy 
that  there  is  in  fact  an  objective  moral  order,  to  which  human  beings 
and  civil  societies  are  bound  m  conscience  to  conform,  and  upon  which 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  personal,  national  and  international  life  depend. 
The  mandatory  aspect  of  the  objective  moral  order  is  called  by  philoso- 
phers the  natural  law.  In  virtue  of  the  natural  law,  fundamentally  equal 
human  beings  are  endowed  with  certain  natnral  rights  and  obligations 
to  enable  them  to  attain,  in  human  dignity,  the  divine  destiny  decreed 
for  them  by  their  Creator.  These  natural  rights  and  obligations  are 
inalienable  precisely  because  they  are  God-given.  They  are  antecedent, 
both  in  logic  and  in  nature,  to  the  formation  of  civil  societies.  They 
are  not  granted  by  the  beneficence  of  the  state;  wherefore  the  tyranny 
of  a  state  cannot  destroy  them.  Rather  it  is  the  high  moral  responsibility 
of  civil  society,  through  the  instrumentality  of  its  civil  laws,  to  acknowl- 
edge their  existence  and  to  protect  their  exercise,  to  foster  and  facilitate 
their  enjoyment  by  the  wise  and  scientific  implementation  of  the  natural 
law  with  a  practical  and  consonant  code  of  civil  rights  and  obligations. 

The  construction  and  maintenance  of  a  corpus  piris  adequately  im- 
plementing the  natural  law  is  a  monumental  and  perpetual  task  demanding 
the  constant  devotion  of  the  best  brains  and  the  most  mature  scholarship 
of  the  legal  profession.  For  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  natural 
law,  universal  and  immutable  as  the  human  nature  from  which  they 
derive,  require  rational  application  to  the  constantly  changing  political, 
economic  and  social  conditions  of  civil  society.  The  application  of  the 
natural  law  postulates  change  as  the  circumstances  of  human  existence 
change.  It  repudiates  a  naive  and  smug  complacency  in  the  status  qtio. 
It  demands  a  reasoned  acceptance  of  the  good,  and  a  rejection  of  the  bad, 
in  all  that  is  new.  It  commands  a  critical  search  for  the  better.  It  requires 
an  exhaustive  scrutiny  of  all  the  available  data  of  history,  politics, 
economics,  sociology,  psychology,  philosophy,  and  every  other  pertinent 
font  of  human  knowledge.  Of  primary  importance,  it  insists  that  the 
search  for  a  better  corpus  juris  be  made  in  the  light  of  the  origin,  nature, 
dignity  and  destiny  of  man;  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  origin,  nature, 
purpose  and  limitations  of  the  state. 

This  is  the  traditional  American  philosophy  of  law,  the  philosophy 
upon  which  this  nation  was  founded  and  to  which  this  nation,  by  its 
most  solemn  covenants  and  usages,  is  dedicated.   It  is  opposed  today,  even 
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by  some  within  the  legal  profession,  by  the  philosophies  of  positivism, 
pragmatism,  realism  and  utilitarianism — all  of  which  have  an  ideological 
common  denominator  in  subjectivism — and  none  of  which  can  offer  an 
intellectually  adequate  reply  to  the  destructive  philosophy  of  totali- 
tarianism. 

The  Boston  College  Law  School  is  deeply  conscious  of  this  heritage 
of  the  American  philosophy  of  law.  It  is  profoundly  aware  of  its  educa- 
tional responsibility  to  the  students  who  seek  its  instruction,  and  of  its 
civic  responsibiUty  to  the  people  who  look  to  its  graduates  for  profes- 
sional service  and  civic  leadership.  Hence,  it  strives  to  impart  to  its 
students,  in  addition  to  every  skill  necessary  for  the  every-day  practice 
of  law,  an  intellectual  appreciation  of  the  philosophy  which  produced 
and  supports  our  democratic  society.  For  it  is  only  by  the  intellectual 
recognition  and  the  skillful  application  of  the  natural  law  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  rules,  the  standards  and  techniques  of  the  civil  law,  that  civil 
society  can  hope  to  approach  the  objective  order  of  justice  and  to  create 
the  condition  of  human  liberty  intended  by  the  Creator  for  rational  and 
spiritual  human  beings. 

Method  of  Instruction 

The  program  and  method  of  instruction  employed  in  the  Boston 
College  Law  School  is  designed  to  prepare  and  equip  the  student  to  practice 
law  wherever,  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere,  the  Anglo-American 
system  of  law  prevails.  Hence,  there  is  a  thorough  insistence  upon  the 
common  law  and  upon  the  important  statutory  enactments  of  the  federal 
and  state  governments.  The  laws  peculiar  to  Massachusetts,  the  other 
New  England  states,  and  the  most  progressive  jurisdictions  of  the  country, 
are  noted  in  all  courses;  but  the  program  is  not  geared  to  merely  local  law. 
In  accordance  with  the  current  development  of  American  law,  courses 
in  the  field  of  public  law  have  been  expanded  and  integrated  with  the 
traditional  courses  in  private  law. 

The  case  method  of  instruction,  now  employed  in  all  leading  Ameri- 
can law  schools,  has  been  followed  since  the  foundation  of  this  School. 
The  excellence  of  this  method  rests  upon  the  principle  that  in  the  law,  as 
in  every  other  intellectual  field,  the  most  efficient  training  and  the  highest 
scholarship  comes  from  an  intensive  study  of  the  primary  sources  of 
knowledge.  Both  casebooks  and  textbooks  are  assigned  for  most  courses; 
however,  the  textbook  is  designated  merely  for  private  reading  supple- 
mental to  the  classroom  use  of  the  casebook,  which  is  the  chief  instrument 
of  instruction.  The  textbook  outlines  expert  opinion  about  the  law;  the 
casebook  presents  the  primary  source  of  legal  science,  the  law  itself,  in  a 
carefully  organized  selection  of  authoritative  and  significant  judicial 
decisions  which  reveal  the  law  in  action,  the  reasons  for  its  rules,  the 
spirit  of  its  growth,  the  trends  in  its  development,  the  whole  living  ratio 
of  the  judicial  process  in  its  constant  search  for  objective  justice. 
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By  the  case  method  of  instruction,  the  student  is  trained  in  the  science 
of  the  law,  in  the  art  of  legal  analysis,  and  in  the  solution  of  legal 
problems  by  the  same  practical  process  of  reasoning  and  research  which 
he  must  utiUze  in  his  subsequent  professional  career.  He  is  given  a  rig- 
orous training  to  enable  him  to  analyze  and  marshall  complicated  facts, 
to  evaluate  the  social  problems  involved,  to  discern  therein  the  real  issues 
of  law,  to  discover  the  pertinent  legal  principles  and  standards,  to  find 
the  applicable  case  and  statute  law,  and  to  solve  the  legal  problem  by  an 
accurate  and  logical  use  of  principle  and  authority.  All  students  are  re- 
quired to  make  diUgent  preparation  of  assigned  work  and  to  participate 
actively  in  the  classroom  discussion  of  cases  and  materials.  They  are  en- 
couraged to  confer  privately  with  members  of  the  Faculty  at  all  reasonable 
times. 

Morning  and  Evening  Divisions 

The  study  of  law  is  a  difficult  and  exacting  pursuit  of  the  gravest 
individual  and  social  importance.  Hence,  it  is  the  poUcy  of  the  Boston 
College  Law  School  to  urge  all  candidates  to  enroll  in  the  full-time 
Morning  Division,  which  is  designed  for  students  who  devote  their  entire 
time  to  the  study  of  law.  Classes  in  the  Morning  Division  are  conducted 
daily  from  Monday  through  Friday.  The  course  is  three  academic  years, 
f  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  find  it  impossible  to  devote  full  time 
to  the  study  of  law,  the  School  conducts  an  Evening  Division  which  is 
substantially  equivalent  to  the  Morning  Division  in  its  program  of  in- 
struction, the  personnel  of  its  instructors,  and  the  character  and  grading 
standards  of  its  examinations.  To  reduce  transportation  time  and  to  con- 
serve the  maximum  time  for  study  and  classroom  preparation,  classes  in 
the  Evening  Division  are  conducted  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday 
evenings.  The  course  is  four  academic  years. 

Accreditation 

The  Boston  College  Law  School  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of 
American  Law  Schools.  It  is  fully  approved  by  the  Section  on  Legal 
Education  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  and  by  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  These  are  the  only  recog- 
nized accrediting  agencies  for  law  schools  in  the  United  States. 

Location 

Saint  Thomas  More  Hall  is  located  in  the  Boston  area  of  the  Univer- 
sity Heights  campus,  close  to  the  City  of  Newton  boundary.  Excellent 
transportation  is  available.  The  Boston  College  Terminal  of  the  Metropol- 
itan Transit  Authority  is  directly  across  Commonwealth  Avenue  from  the 
Law  Schcjol.  It  provides  frequent  street-car  service  from  downtown  Bos- 
ton in  cars  labeled  ^^Boston  College -Commonwealth."  Three  bus  lines, 
servicing  the  area  West  of  Boston  leave  from  the  same  terminal.  The  Law 
School  maintains  a  spacious  parking  space  for  its  students. 
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PRE-LEGAL  STUDIES 

The  minimum  quantitative  requirement  for  admission  to  the  Boston 
College  Law  School  as  a  regular  student  and  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws  is  three-fourths  the  number  of  credits  acceptable  for  a 
specific  degree  at  an  approved  college  or  university.  Credits  earned  in 
the  armed  forces  must  be  evaluated  and  accepted  by  the  approved  college 
or  university  which  the  veteran  last  attended,  or  in  which  he  earned  the 
major  part  of  his  collegiate  credits.  If  such  an  evaluation  is  impossible, 
credits  earned  in  the  service  will  be  evaluated  by  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  of  Boston  College. 

Specific  pre-legal  courses  are  not  prescribed;  and  college  courses 
which  undertake  to  teach  law  expressly,  such  as  "Business  Law"  or  "Com- 
mercial Law"  or  "Corporation  Law,"  are  not  advisable.  A  sound  pre-legal 
education  should  develop  in  the  future  law  student  a  clear  reasoning 
power,  a  faciUty  of  accurate  expression,  a  mature  balance  of  judgment, 
and  an  ability  to  appreciate  the  moral,  social  and  economic  problems  in- 
volved in  the  administration  of  justice  in  modern  society. 

For  this  purpose,  a  rigorous  liberal  arts  program  is  recommended. 
However,  because  the  field  of  law  covers  the  whole  range  of  social  activity, 
there  is  hardly  any  sound  collegiate  program  which  cannot  be  made  an 
apt  instrument  for  pre-legal  training.  In  the  choice  of  elective  courses, 
the  selection  of  professors  is  more  important  than  the  selection  of  courses. 
It  is  strongly  urged  that  pre-legal  students  professors  who  exact  a  large 
volume  of  work  and  independent  thinking  from  their  classes.  Law  study 
is  arduous  and  critical;  it  cannot  be  pursued  successfully  by  mere  cram- 
ming of  information  or  memorizing  predigested  professorial  dicta.  Elec- 
tive courses  may  be  taken  profitably  in  accounting,  in  the  fields  of  eco- 
nomics and  sociology,  and  in  American  and  English  constitutional  history. 

Law  School  Admission  Test 

Except  for  applicants  for  scholarship  aid,  candidates  for  admission 
to  the  Boston  College  Law  School  are  not  required,  although  they  are 
advised,  to  take  the  Law  School  Admission  Test  conducted  by  the  Educa- 
tional Testing  Service  of  New  Jersey.  This  test  is  conducted  several  times 
annually  in  the  major  cities  of  the  United  States.  All  applicants  for 
scholarship  aid  are  required  to  take  this  test  and  to  submit  the  results 
to  the  Boston  College  Law  School. 

The  Law  School  Admission  Test,  conducted  by  the  Educational 
Testing  Service  of  New  Jersey,  will  be  held  in  the  Boston  College  Law 
School  on  Saturday,  February  18,  1956.  For  information  and  application 
form  write  the  Educational  Testing  Service,  Post  Office  Box  592,  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey. 
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PROGRAM  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Morning  Division 

First  Year 

First  Semester  Hours      Second  Semester  Hours  Credits 

Contracts  3  Contracts   3  6 

Torts 3  Torts  3  6 

Property 3  Property   3  6 

Judicial  Remedies 2  Judicial  Remedies 2  4 

Criminal   Law 2  Criminal  Law   2  4 

Legal  Research 2  Agency  2  4 


15 


n 


30 


Commercial  Law  

Trusts  and  Estates  

Evidence    „  __.    _. 

Secot 

3 

--  3 
..     _.      3 

^D  Year 

Commercial  Law  

Trusts  and  Estates 

Evidence  

Equity    

Constitutional  Law  

Federal  Courts  

3 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 

6 
6 
5 

Equity    _     _ 

2 

S 

Constitutional  Law 

Federal  Courts 

2 
2 

4 
4 

15 


15 


30 


Business  Associations  ™ 

Taxation  

Domestic  Relations 

Conflict  of  Laws 

Elective 

Elective 


Third  Year 

.  2  Business  Associations 2  4 

.  2  Taxation  2  4 

.  2  Jurisprudence  2  4 

.  3  Elective 3  6 

.  3  Elective 3  6 

.  3  Elective 3  6 


15 


15 


30 


Elective  Courses 


Administrative  Law 
Corporate  Finance 
Damages 
Debtors*  Estates 
Estate  Planning 
Federal  Jurisdiction 
Insurance 
International  Law 


Labor  Law 

Legal  Accounting 

Legislation 

Mortgages 

Public  Utilities 

Restitution 

Trade  Regulation 

Workmen's  Compensation 
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PROGRAM  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Evening  Division 


First  Semester 

Contracts  

Torts 

Judicial  Remedies 

Criminal    Law   


Property  

Commercial  Law  — 

Equity '. 

Constitutional  Law 


First  Year 

Hours     Second  Semester         Hours  Credits 

_  2  Contracts  3  5 

_  3  Torts    2  5 

2  Judicial  Remedies 2  5  * 

2  Criminal  Law  .  2  4 


Second  Year 

-  2  Property  

_  3  Conmiercial  Law  — 

_  2  Equity    

_  2  Constitutional  Law 


2 

3 
2 
2 


19 


5* 
6 

4 
4 


19 


Third  Year 


Trusts   and  Estates   3 

Evidence  2 

Business  Associations  2 

Taxation  2 


Trusts  and  Estates  3  6 

Evidence    2  4 

Business  Associations—  2  5' 

Taxation  2  4 


19 


Conflict  of  Laws 

Elective 

Elective 


Fourth  Year 

...  3  Jurisprudence  2* 

_.  3  Domestic  Relations  — .  2 

_  3  Elective 2 

Elective 3 


5 
5 
3 


9  9  19 

The  Evening  Division  begins  one  week  earlier  in  the  Fall  and  ends  one 
week  later  in  the  Spring  than  the  Morning  Division.  Hence,  the  addi- 
tional two  weeks  (eighteen  class  hours)  each  year  are  reflected  in  the 
credits  by  the  addition  of  one  semester  hour  of  credit  to  the  courses 
marked  above  with  an  asterisk. 

For  a  description  of  the  content  of  the  above  courses,  and  a  listing  of 
the"  assigned  casebooks,  see  page  34. 
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THE  KENNY  LIBRARY 

The  Thomas  J.  Kenny  Memorial  Library  has  a  spacious  main  Read- 
ing Room  with  a  working  collection  of  15,000  volumes  and  a  seating 
capacity  of  two  hundred  and  forty  students.  On  the  same  floor  is  the 
Clement  Joseph  Maney  Browsing  Room  with  an  additional  collecting  of 
quasi-legal  materials.  The  Stack  Room  below  gives  the  Library  a  total 
capacity  of  250,000  volumes.  Thirty- four  individual  study  carrels  are  lo- 
cated in  the  stacks  for  special  research  work. 

The  Library  contains  several  sets  of  the  United  States  Reports,  the 
Massachusetts  Reports,  the  reports  of  the  other  New  England  States,  the 
reports  of  all  other  state  courts  of  last  resort,  the  entire  National  Re- 
porter System,  the  Illinois  Appellate  Courts  Reports,  the  English  Reports 
Full  Reprint,  the  Law  Reports,  the  All  England  Law  Reports,  the  Times 
Law  Reports,  and  the  Dominion  Law  Reports  which  contain  reports  of 
cases  from  all  of  the  courts  of  Canada.  The  section  of  annotated  reports 
includes  such  reports  as  the  American  Decisions,  the  American  Reports, 
the  American  State  Reports,  the  Lawyers'  Reports  Annotated,  the  Amer- 
ican Law  Reports,  the  American  and  English  Annotated  Cases,  the  Eng- 
lish Ruling  Cases  and  the  Lawyers'  Edition  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  Reports. 

In  accordance  with  the  development  and  increasing  importance  of 
public  law  in  the  United  States,  the  Library  contains  a  large  section  of 
public  law  materials,  particularly  the  reports  and  decisions  of  administra- 
tive bodies,  such  as  the  Public  Utilities  Reports,  the  Decisions  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents,  the  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission,  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  and  the  Tax  Court,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Civil  Aeronautic  Board,  the 
Court  of  Claims,  the  Treasury  Department,  and  the  Massachusetts  Ap- 
pellate Tax  Board. 

The  publishers  of  several  loose-leaf  services  have  placed  further  em- 
phasis on  the  importance  of  this  material  by  making  available  as  rapidly 
as  possible  all  current  materials.  By  integrating  the  law  and  regulations 
with  the  administrative  interpretations  and  decisions,  all  necessary  in- 
formation is  gathered  into  one  loose-leaf  set  on  a  given  subject.  The 
Library  has  among  others,  the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs'  Labor  Rela- 
tions Reporter  and  the  United  States  Law  Week,  the  Commerce  Clearing 
House's  Federal  Tax  Service,  the  Federal  Securities  Law  Service  and  the 
Congressional  Index,  as  well  as  Prentice-Hall's  American  Labor  Cases, 
Corporation  Service  and  the  Wills,  Estates  and  Trusts  Service. 

In  its  section  of  statutory  material,  the  Library  contains  the  United 
States  Statutes  at  Large,  the  United  States  Code  Annotated,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Statutes,  the  Annotated  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  the  statutes  of 
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the  other  New  England  States,  the  statutes  of  a  large  number  of  other 
states,  the  Statutes  at  Large  and  the  Public  General  Stattites  of  England, 
and  Halsbury's  Statutes  of  England. 

The  Library  contains  all  current  law  journals  and  reviews,  and  a 
large  section  of  treatises  and  textbooks.  The  standard  legal  digests  and  en- 
cyclopedias are  available,  such  as  the  American  Digest,  the  Supreme  Court 
digest,  the  Cyclopedia  of  Law  and  Procedure,  Ruling  Case  Law,  Corpus 
Juris  and  Corpus  Juris  Secundum,  American  Jurisprudence,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Digest,  the  Federal  Digest,  the  English  and  Empire  Digest,  Words 
and  Phrases,  Halsbury's  Laws  of  England  and  the  Canadian  Abridgment. 
The  Library  is  a  depository  of  the  works  on  International  Peace  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  International  Peace. 

The  Law  Library  is  administered  by  a  full-time  librarian  and  a  staff 
of  professional  assistants.  During  the  regular  academic  year  it  is  open  for 
the  use  of  students  from  8:30  a.m.  to  11:00  p.m.  on  Mondays  through 
Fridays;  from  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  on  Saturdays;  and  from  12:00  noon 
to  6:00  p.m.  on  Sundays.  During  the  Summer,  from  the  end  of  the  June 
examinations  until  the  beginning  of  September  classes,  the  Library  is  open 
from  9:00  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  on  Mondays  through  Fridays. 


The  Carroll  Room 

Additional  library  facilities  are  available  to  the  student  staff  of  the 
Law  Review  and  the  Annual  Survey  of  Massachusetts  Law  through  the 
generosity  of  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Carroll  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
who  donated  to  the  Law  School  the  entire  personal  law  library  of  her 
husband,  the  Honorable  James  B.  Carroll,  former  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts.  This  collection,  valuable  for  its 
contents  and  its  memories,  is  shelved  in  the  offices  devoted  to  student 
publications.  A  large  oil  painting  of  the  late  Justice  Carroll  is  enshrined 
in  the  midst  of  the  books  which  he  used  so  skillfully  and  devotedly  during 
his  seventeen  years  of  eminent  public  service  on  the  supreme  judicial 
tribunal  of  Massachusetts. 

In  addition  to  the  Kenny  Law  School  Library,  the  Bapst  University 
Library  of  Boston  College,  which  is  situated  on  the  University  Heights 
campus  and  contains  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  volumes,  is  avail- 
able to  students  of  the  Law  School.  Law  students  also  have  access  to  the 
world  famous  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston,  with  its  more  than 
two  million  volumes,  and  to  the  Massachusetts  State  Library  of  more  than 
six  hundred  thousand  volumes. 
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THE  ANNUAL  SURVEY 

In  1954,  with  the  opening  of  Saint  Thomas  More  Hall,  the  Boston 
College  Law  School  inaugurated  the  pubUcation  of  The  Annual  Survey  of 
Massachusetts  Latv,  a  selective  and  critical  analysis  of  the  significant  de- 
velopments and  trends  in  the  law  of  the  Commonwealth.  Each  volume  of 
the  Annual  Survey  is  approximately  3  50  pages  and  is  published  in  Feb- 
ruary following  the  Survey  year,  which  runs  from  October  to  October. 
Chapters  devoted  to  all  the  major  fields  of  the  law  are  written  by  recog- 
nized authorities  drawn  from  the  law  school  faculties  and  the  practicing 
profession  in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  authors  are  assisted  in  their  research  and  in  the  preparation  of 
their  articles  by  a  Board  of  Student  Editors,  under  the  direction  of  a 
Faculty  Editor-in-Chief  .The  officers  of  the  Board  of  Student  Editors  in- 
clude a  Student  Chairman,  a  Case  Director,  a  Legislation  Director,  and 
an  Index  Editor.  Members  of  the  Board  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  high 
academic  standing  and  demonstrated  ability  in  legal  writing  and  research. 
The  graduating  officers  of  the  Board  elect  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  work  of  the  Student  Editors  provides  valuable  training  and 
practical  experience  in  legal  writing  and  research.  The  students  read, 
analyze  and  classify  all  the  materials  which  make  up  the  law  passed  down 
each  year  in  the  Commonwealth.  They  follow  closely  the  work  of  the 
courts,  the  legislature  and  the  administrative  agencies.  Pertinent  articles 
and  case  notes  are  studied  from  law  reviews  all  over  the  country.  The 
students  work  closely  with  the  various  authors  of  the  articles,  and  thus 
have  not  only  the  benefit  of  individual  research  but  also  the  valuable  ex- 
perience of  associating  with  recognized  legal  authorities  in  the  various 
fields.  Membership  on  the  Board  of  Student  Editors  of  the  Annual  Survey 
is  an  honor  highly  coveted  by  students  of  high  academic  standing  in  the 
Law  School.  It  is  also  an  important  factor  in  placement  after  graduation. 

The  James  B.  Carroll  Memorial  Room  provides  ample  office  work 
space  for  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Student  Editors.  A  special  library 
collection  is  housed  in  the  Carroll  Room  for  Survey  work.  The  officers 
of  the  Board  of  Student  Editors  for  1954-195  5: 

Student  Chairman — Frank  J.  McGee 
Case  Director — Charles  F.  Barrett 
Legislation  Director — Timothy  M.  Thornton 
Index  Editor — J.  Donald  Gracey 
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THE  INTRAMURAL  LAW  REVIEW 

In  addition  to  the  Annual  Survey  of  Massachusetts  Law,  the  students 
of  the  Law  School  also  edit  the  Boston  College  Intramural  Law  Review. 
The  Review  is  an  outlet  for  outstanding  research  work  and  case  notes 
written  by  students  in  the  preparation  of  the  Survey,  and  for  similar 
student  work  arising  out  of  seminar  courses. 

At  the  present  time  the  Student  Editors  of  the  Survey  also  edit  and 
publish  the  Review.  However,  it  is  planned  to  develop  the  intramural 
Review  into  a  conventional  public  law  review,  at  which  time  the  Review 
will  have  its  own  editors. 


THE  LAW  CLUBS 

The  Law  Clubs  and  the  Bostonia  Competition  provide  an  important 
supplement  to  the  formal  academic  instruction  of  the  Boston  College  Law 
School.  The  purpose  of  the  Law  Clubs  is  to  give  the  student  practical 
instruction  and  experience  in  the  analysis  of  legal  problems,  in  the  use 
of  law  books  and  legal  research,  in  brief  writing,  and  in  the  preparation 
and  argumentation  of  cases  before  appellate  courts. 

Students  participating  in  law  club  work  are  divided  into  voluntary 
groups  of  eight  comprising  the  various  law  clubs.  Although  membership 
is  voluntary,  all  students  are  encouraged  to  take  part  because  of  the 
valuable  training  and  experience  derived  from  law  club  activities.  Prac- 
ticing attorneys  are  appointed  as  Law  Club  Instructors  whose  function  is 
to  criticize  and  guide  the  work  of  the  club  members. 

Cases  of  varying  difficulty  and  complexity  are  assigned  to  the  dif- 
ferent clubs  according  to  the  amount  of  formal  class  instruction  received 
by  the  various  clubs.  The  assigned  problem  is  analyzed,  briefs  are  pre- 
pared, and  the  case  is  first  argued  on  an  intra-club  basis  before  the  Law 
Club  Instructor.  Subsequently,  the  cases  are  prepared  and  argued  on  an 
inter-club  basis  before  courts  composed  of  Law  Club  Instructors  and 
members  of  the  Law  School  Faculty.  At  the  conclusion  of  each  inter-club 
argument  the  court  delivers  an  appraisal  and  criticism  of  the  preparation, 
the  briefs  and  the  presentation  of  the  argument. 


The  Bostonia  Competition 

The  assignment  of  cases  to  the  various  law  clubs  is  arranged  so  that 
the  inter-club  arguments  form  a  competitive  scheme  which,  by  a  process 
of  elimination,  culminates  in  the  final  argument  of  the  Bostonia  Com- 
petition. The  final  argument  each  year  is  conducted  in  public  in  the 
McLaughlin  Memorial  Courtroom,  before  a  court  composed  of  justices 
of  the  state  and  federal  courts. 
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Students  who  argue  cases  in  the  quarter- finals,  the  semi-finals,  and 
in  the  final  argument  of  the  Bostonia  Competition  have  the  fact  honor- 
ably noted  on  their  official  scholastic  records  and  transcripts.  Students  in 
the  final  argument  are  also  appointed  to  represent  the  Boston  College  Law 
School  in  the  national  moot  court  competition  conducted  annually  by  the 
Bar  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  students  representing  the 
Boston  College  Law  School  in  1954: 

John  P.  Cooney 
John  P.  Davey 
Robert  J.  Richards,  Jr. 

THE  STUDENT  BAR  ASSOCIATION 


Under  a  constitution  written  by  a  Student  Initiating  Committee  and 
ratified  by  a  vote  of  the  Student  Body  in  1954,  all  students  in  the  Bos- 
ton College  Law  School  form  an  integrated  association  under  the  title  of 
the  Student  Bar  Association  of  the  Boston  College  Law  School.  The  Stu- 
dent Bar  Association  is  a  member  of  the  American  Law  Student  Associa- 
tion, which  is  sponsored  by  the  American  Bar  Association. 

The  purpose  of  the  Student  Bar  Association  is  to  advance  the  ideals 
and  objectives  of  Boston  College;  to  promote  the  ethical  principles  of 
the  legal  profession;  to  further  the  high  academic  standards  of  the  Law 
School;  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  student  body;  to  facilitate  unity 
among  Faculty,  students  and  alumni;  to  cooperate  with  national,  state 
and  local  bar  associations  and  with  other  law  schools  within  the  American 
Law  Student  Association. 

The  constitutional  organization  of  the  Student  Bar  Association  is 
modeled  after  that  of  the  American  Bar  Association.  Officers  and  a 
Board  of  Governors  are  elected  annually  by  the  student  body.  The  Board 
of  Governors  determines  the  amount  of  the  annual  dues  payable  at  the 
time  of  the  September  registration.  The  dues  for  1955-56  is  five  ($5) 
dollars. 

The  Student  Bar  Association,  through  the  Student  Clerk  of  the  Moot 
Court  Competition  who  is  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, conducts  the  work  of  the  law  clubs.  The  Student  Bar  Association 
conducts  all  other  extra-curricular  activities  of  the  student  body,  except 
religious  activities.  It  provides  informal  lectures  and  panel  discussions 
which  supplement  the  formal  classroom  work.  Frequent  meetings  are  held 
at  which  addresses  are  delivered  by  members  of  the  judiciary,  administra- 
tive officials  and  practicing  attorneys  in  specialized  fields.  Particular  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  practice  and  procedure  of  courts  and  administrative 
agencies;  question  periods  usually  follow  the  addresses. 
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The  Student  Bar  Association  also  conducts  all  social  activities  of  the 
student  body,  such  as  smokers,  dances  and  outings.  It  operates  a  used 
book  exchange  for  the  convenience  of  students.  Student  representatives 
are  sent  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Law  Student  Association, 
which  is  held  each  year  in  conjunction  with  the  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association.  The  officers  of  the  Student  Bar  Association  for 
1954-55: 

President — Francis  E.  Dooley 
Vice-President — ^John  F.  Cuddy 
Treasurer — John  J.  Scanlon 
Secretary — Thomas  L.  McLaughlin 

THE  SAINT  THOMAS  MORE  SOCIETY 

The  Saint  Thomas  More  Society  is  a  voluntary  organization  devoted 
to  the  spiritual  welfare  and  the  religious  activities  of  the  student  body. 
The  Student  Counselor  of  the  Law  School  is  the  Faculty  Advisor  to  the 
Saint  Thomas  More  Society.  Membership  in  the  Society  is  open  to  students 
of  all  reUgious  faiths.  There  are  no  dues. 

The  Society  publishes  annually  four  issues  of  the  intramural  paper 
Moreana.  The  Moreana  contains  items  of  interest  to  the  student  body  and 
articles  in  furtherance  of  the  spiritual  and  legal  ideals  of  Saint  Thomas 
More,  to  whom  the  Boston  College  Law  School  is  dedicated.  The  Society 
conducts  an  annual  retreat,  five  communion  breakfasts  during  the  aca- 
demic year,  and  sponsors  informal  talks  and  discussions  concerning  such 
subjects  as  the  interrelation  of  civil  law  and  canon  law,  and  the  practical 
applications  in  civil  law  of  the  neo-scholastic  philosophy  outlined  above 
on  pages  14-15  under  the  caption  of  "Purpose  of  the  Law  School**.  The 
officers  of  the  Society  for  1954-1955: 

President — Frank  J.  McGee 
Vice-President — Albert  E.  Boyle 
Treasurer — Ferdinand  L.  Vari 
Secretary — Paul  D.  Cummings 

PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

The  Registrar  is  the  Placement  Officer  of  the  Law  School.  Assisted 
by  the  Dean  and  Faculty,  he  maintains  a  liaison  with  practicing  lawyers 
and  law  firms  to  assist  the  graduating  law  student  in  beginning  his  pro- 
fessional career.  Students  of  the  Senior  Class  consult  with  the  Placement 
Officer  concerning  their  desires  and  special  interests.  He  keeps  a  file  con- 
cerning each  student  for  assistance  in  placement. 
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ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Regular  Students 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Boston  College  Law  School  as  regular 
students  and  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  must  possess 
a  Bachelor's  degree  from  an  approved  college  or  university;  or,  at  the 
minimum,  must  have  completed: 

Quantitatively,  three-fourths  the  credits  acceptable  by  an  approved 
college  or  university  for  a  specific  academic  degree;  and  qualitatively, 
such  credits  must  have  been  earned  with  a  grade  average,  based  upon  all 
work  undertaken,  at  least  equal  to  the  average  required  for  such  degree. 

Special  Students 

A  limited  number  of  applicants,  who  cannot  meet  the  quantitative 
requirements  for  admission  as  regular  students,  may  be  accepted  as  special 
students.  This  category  of  special  students  is  not  open  to  applicants  whose 
collegiate  work  is  qualitatively  unsatisfactory.  AppHcants  for  admission 
as  special  students  must  present  substantial  evidence  that,  by  reason  of 
experience  and  achievement,  their  informal  education  has  equipped  them 
adequately  to  pursue  the  study  of  law.  Special  students  must  take  the  full 
schedule  of  the  regular  law  course,  under  the  same  standards  and  con- 
ditions as  regular  students.  Upon  the  successful  completion  of  the  course, 
they  are  awarded  the  same  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

Auditors 

A  limited  number  of  applicants,  usually  members  of  the  bar,  who  do 
not  wish  to  study  for  a  degree,  but  who  desire  to  enroll  in  specific 
courses  may  be  admitted  as  auditors.  Applicants  for  admission  as  auditors 
must  present  evidence  of  their  capacity  to  pursue  such  courses  with  profit. 
Auditors  must  prepare  regular  assignments  and  participate  in  classroom 
discussions.  They  are  not  required  to  take  examinations,  but  may  elect 
to  do  so.  Normally,  credit  will  not  be  certified  for  auditing. 

Advanced  Standing 

An  applicant  qualified  for  admission  as  a  regular  or  special  student 
who  has  satisfactorily  completed  part  of  his  law  course  in  another  law 
school,  approved  by  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  or  by  the 
American  Bar  Association,  may  be  admitted  to  upper  classes  with  advanced 
siandi'.tg.  The  amount  of  credit  granted  for  such  previous  work  is  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Dean  of  the  Law  School.  At  the  minimum,  two  com- 
plete semesters  will  be  required  in  residence  at  Boston  College  immediately 
preceding  the  award  of  a  degree. 
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ADMISSION  PROCEDURE 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Boston  College  Law  School  should 
communicate  with  the  Registrar,  Boston  College  Law  School,  Saint  Thomas 
More  Drive,  Brighton  3  5 ,  Massachusetts. 

Official  application  forms  and  information  concerning  admission  re- 
quirements and  procedure  will  be  furnished.  Application  must  be  made 
in  writing  upon  the  official  form:  and,  as  noted  therein: 

1.  Official  transcripts  of  all  collegiate,  graduate  and  professional 
study  must  be  sent  directly  to  the  Registrar  of  the  Boston  College  Law 
School  by  the  registrars  of  the  institutions  in  which  such  study  has  been 
done. 

2.  Letters  of  recommendation  concerning  the  applicant  must  be 
sent  directly  to  the  Registrar  of  the  Boston  College  Law  School  by  three 
responsible  persons,  not  relatives,  and  preferably  former  professors  of  the 
appHcant  or  attorneys  in  practice. 

3.  An  application  fee  of  five  dollars  ($5.00)  must  be  sent  to  the 
Registrar,  in  the  form  of  a  check  or  money  order  payable  to  the  order 
of  the  Boston  College  Law  School. 

When  the  completed  application  form,  all  requisite  transcripts,  let- 
ters of  recommendation,  and  the  application  fee  have  been  received,  the 
applicant  will  be  advised  by  mail  of  the  decision  upon  his  application. 

In  some  cases  the  Law  School  Admission  Test  may  be  required,  and 
final  decision  will  be  deferred  until  the  result  is  on  file. 


Registration 

Successful  applicants  must  register  personally  in  the  Registrar's  Of- 
fice before  or  during  the  regular  registration  period  indicated  in  the  cur- 
rent Law  School  Bulletin.  As  a  means  of  identification,  particularly  for 
subsequent  placement  purposes,  each  applicant  is  required  to  present  at 
the  time  of  registration,  a  recent  unmounted  passport-size  photograph. 

All  students  must  register  twice  annually,  before  or  during  the  reg- 
ular registration  period  for  each  semester.  The  annual  dues  of  the  Student 
Bar  Association  are  payable  in  the  Law  School  at  the  September  rco;i.stra- 
tion.  There  is  no  regular  registration  fee;  but  a  student  permitted  to 
register  after  the  regular  registration  period  will  be  charged  a  hfe  regis- 
tration fee  of  $5.00. 
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GRADING  SYSTEM 

Academic  standing  is  determined  by  written  examinations  conducted 
at  the  conclusion  of  each  course.  The  quantitative  unit  of  credit  is  the 
semester  hour,  which  is  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  class  work  per  week  for 
one  semester  of  not  less  than  sixteen  weeks  duration.  The  quaUtative 
standard  determining  academic  standing,  advancement  and  graduation,  is 
the  grade  quotient  as  explained  helow. 

Academic  achievement  in  each  course  is  indicated  by  the  following 
grade,  to  which  are  assigned  the  following  point  values  per  semester  hour: 


A  + 

=    10 

B  + 

—    7 

c+ 

=   4 

A 

=      9 

B 

—    6 

c 

=    3 

A 

—      8 

B— 

==    5 

D 

=    2 

P  =X-1 

The  point  value  of  the  grade  attained  in  each  course  is  multipUed  by 
the  number  of  semester  hours  devoted  to  the  course,  the  result  indicating 
the  number  of  grade  points  earned  in  the  course.  For  any  given  period  of 
time,  academic  standing  is  determined  by  dividing  the  total  number  of 
grade  points  earned  during  the  period  by  the  total  number  of  semester 
hours  undertaken.  The  result  is  the  grade  quotient,  which  is  of  greater 
importance  than  any  individual  course  grade.  The  grade  quotient  is 
cumulative  throughout  the  student's  law  school  career;  nevertheless  stu- 
dents are  required  to  attain  a  satisfactory  grade  quotient  in  each  academic 
year. 

Grade  C  indicates  a  satisfactory  pass,  grade  D  an  unsatisfactory  pass, 
and  grade  F  a  complete  failure.  The  symbol  P  indicates  a  passing  grade  in 
a  course  originally  failed;  its  value  (X-1)  is  one  point  less  than  the  value 
of  the  grade  (X)  attained  in  the  re-examination.  Thus,  in  a  re-examina- 
tion D==l,  C=2,  C4-=3,  and  so  fourth.  A  student  with  an  F  grade, 
if  permitted  to  remain  in  the  School,  has  the  privilege  of  taking  the  next 
regular  examination  in  the  failed  course.  If  this  privilege  is  not  exercised, 
or  if  the  re-examination  is  failed,  the  original  F  becomes  permanent.  The 
symbol  M  indicates  a  missed  examination.  A  student  with  a  missed  ex- 
amination, who  presents  good  cause  in  writing  to  the  Dean  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  after  the  missed  examination,  will  be  granted  the  privilege  of 
taking  the  next  regular  examination  in  the  course.  A  student  exercising 
the  re-examination  privilege  must  fulfill  the  current  examination  require- 
ments of  the  course;  special  examinations  are  never  given. 

For  advancement  with  satisfactory  standing,  a  student  must  attain  a 
grade  quotient  of  3.00  (equivalent  to  a  weighted  average  of  C)  each 
year;  for  graduation,  a  student  must  attain,  on  the  basis  of  all  work  un- 
dertaken, a  cumulative  grade  quotient  of  at  least  3.00. 
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Academic  Standing 

The  academic  standing  of  a  student,  at  any  given  time,  is  determined 
by  his  grade  quotient  as  follows: 

Above  6.9  —  summa  cum  laude 

6.6  to  6.9  —  magna  cum  laude 

6.0  to  6.5  — cum  laude 

5.0  to  5.9 — Dean's  list 

3.0  to  4.9 — satisfactory 

Below  3.0  —  unsatisfactory 

A  student  with  unsatisfactory  academic  standing,  if  permitted  to 
continue  in  the  School,  is  automatically  and  without  official  notification 
on  probation.  Whenever  a  student's  academic  standing,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Faculty,  warrants  the  conclusion  that  he  cannot  complete  his  en- 
tire law  course  with  a  cumulative  grade  quotient  of  3.00,  he  will  be  of- 
ficially excluded  for  failure  to  attain  or  maintain  the  required  grade 
quotient. 

Reinstatement 

A  student  who  has  been  excluded  from  the  School  because  of  an  un- 
satisfactory grade  quotient  has  the  privilege  of  one  luritten  petition  to 
the  Faculty  for  reinstatement.  The  purpose  of  this  privilege  is  solely  to 
provide  the  excluded  student  with  an  opportunity  to  present  to  the  Faculty 
specific  facts,  not  contained  in  the  academic  record,  which  rebut  the  pre- 
sum.ption  of  the  record.  Reinstatement  is  never  granted  unless  the  peti- 
tion sustains  the  burden  of  proof  that  extraordinary  circumstances,  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  student,  have  deprived  him  of  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  prepare  for  the  examinations  which  caused  his  exclusion; 
and  that  these  extraordinary  circumstances  are  no  longer  operative.  Re- 
instatement, if  granted,  will  be  on  terms  appropriate  to  each  cause.  If 
the  terms  of  the  reinstatement  provide  for  the  repeating  of  an  academic 
year,  the  grades  earned  in  such  repetition  will  be  substituted  in  toto  for 
the  grades  incurred  the  previous  year.  The  Faculty  will  not  entertain  pe- 
titions, from  students  of  the  Morning  Division,  which  are  based  upon 
outside  employment;  the  Evening  Division  is  conducted  for  the  conven- 
ience of  students  who  must  engage  in  outside  employment. 

Regular  attendance  and  diligent  preparation  of  all  assigned  work  is 
required.  For  excessive  absences  or  inadequate  preparation  of  class  work, 
a  student  may  be  excluded  from  the  School  for  unsatisfactory  application. 
Law  students  may  not  register  in  any  other  department  of  Boston  College, 
or  in  any  other  college  or  university,  without  the  written  consent  of  the 
Dean  of  the  Law  School. 


JUSTICE,  FORTITUDE  AND  COURAGE  AS  EX- 
EMPLIFIED  BY  ST.  THOMAS  MORE  ARE  THE 
DAILY   inspiration; OF   THE   STUDENTS. 

\ 
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DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 


The  Trustees  of  Boston  College  confer  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws  upon  candidates  recommended  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Law  School. 
To  merit  such  recommendation  candidates  must  complete  the  entire  law 
course,  as  prescribed  by  the  Faculty  and  outlined  in  the  Program  of  In- 
struction, with  a  cumulative  grade  quotient,  based  upon  all  work  under- 
taken, of  at  least  3.00. 

All  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  must  follow  the 
prescribed  schedule  of  courses  and  must  carry  a  full  program  during  the 
regular  academic  year.  This  requirement  may  be  varied,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Dean,  but  only  for  good  cause  presented  in  writing.  Courses  taken 
in  the  Summer  Session  will  not  ordinarily  be  considered  good  cause  for 
decreasing  the  required  number  of  credit  hours  prescribed  for  the  regular 
academic  year. 

The  minimum  period  of  required  residence  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Laws  is  three  years  (six  full  semesters)  in  the  Morning  Division,  and 
four  years  (eight  full  semesters)  in  the  Evening  Division.  The  amount  of 
credit  to  be  granted  students  entering  upper  classes  with  advanced  stand- 
ing is  in  the  discretion  of  the  Dean;  but  such  students  must  complete  a 
minimum  of  two  full  semesters  at  Boston  College  immediately  preceding 
the  award  of  a  degree. 

Leave  of  absence  from  the  Law  School,  with  the  right  to  re-enter 
and  resume  candidacy  for  a  degree,  will  be  granted  only  for  good  cause 
presented  in  writing  to  the  Dean.  A  student  who  withdraws  from  the 
School,  without  leave  of  absence  from  the  Dean,  may  be  re-admitted  to 
the  School  only  upon  written  petition  to,  and  under  the  terms  imposed 
by,  the  Faculty.  Except  for  extraordinary  reasons,  approved  in  each  case 
by  the  Faculty,  all  students  must  complete  the  requirements  for  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Laws  within  four  years  of  enrollment  in  the  Morning 
Division,  and  within  five  years  of  enrollment  in  the  Evening  Division. 

A  student  m?iy  transfer  from  the  Morning  to  the  Evening  Division, 
and  vice  versa,  but  only  for  good  cause  presented  in  writing  to  the  Dean. 
Students  who  make  such  a  transfer  are  cautioned  that  they  thereby  be- 
come irregular  students;  as  such,  they  may  be  subject  to  serious  schedule 
inconveniences.  Applicants  are  also  cautioned  that  the  program  of  studies 
in  the  Morning  Division  demands  full-time  study;  the  Evening  Division 
is  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  find  it  necessary  to  engage  in 
full-time  or  part-time  outside  employment. 
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Honors       ; 

Dean's  List  Standings  for  each  year's  grade  quotient  above  4.9,  is 
inscribed  upon  a  student's  official  academic  record  and  all  transcripts. 
The  following  Honors  are  inscribed  upon  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws: 
cum  laude,  for  a  final  cumulative  quotient  of  6.0  to  6.5;  magna  cum  laude, 
6.6  to  6.9;  and  summa  cum  laude,  above  6.9.  Grade  quotient  requirements 
for  the  above  Honors  may  be  modified,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty, 
in  consideration  of  outstanding  work  on  the  Annual  Survey,  the  Law  Re- 
view, and  in  the  law  club  activity  of  the  Bostonia  Competition. 


Class  of  1952  Honor  Award 

An  annual  Honor  Award  established  by  the  Class  of  1952  to  be 
given  to  the  outstanding  graduate  of  each  succeeding  class,  on  the  com- 
posite basis  of  class  standing,  preparation  of  class  assignments,  contrib- 
ution to  class  discussions,  and  participation  in  the  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities organized  for  the  advancement  of  the  student  body  and  the 
furtherance  of  Boston  College  ideals.  Eligible  students  are  recommended 
by  an  elected  committee  of  the  Senior  Class,  and  the  recipient  is  finally 
determined  by  a  committee  of  the  Dean  and  four  Professors.  The  recipient's 
name  is  inscribed  on  a  plaque  in  the  Students'  Lounge  and  he  is  awarded 
a  gold  key.  The  Award  was  received  in  1953  by  George  F.  McGrath,  and 
in  1954  by  Walter  J.  Hurley. 

The  Faculty  of  the  Law  School  reserves  the  right  to  change  the  re- 
quirements for  admission,  the  program  of  instruction,  the  requirements 
for  degrees  and  honors,  and  regulations  affecting  the  student  body  when- 
ever such  changes  are  deemed  necessary  or  advisable.  Such  changes  may  be 
made  applicable  to  students  already  enrolled  in  the  School. 


The  Summer  Session 

The  Law  School  conducts  a  six-week  Summer  Session  each  year. 
Students  are  encouraged  to  broaden  the  scope  of  their  legal  education  by 
taking  courses  in  the  Summer  Session.  Such  optional  courses  will  not  ac- 
celerate the  date  of  graduation,  and  will  not  normally  lessen  the  class 
load  during  the  regular  school  year.  Students  in  good  academic  standing 
at  other  approved  law  schools  are  welcome  to  enroll  for  summer  courses 
at  Boston  College. 


Graduate  Courses 

Courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Laws  and  Doctor  of 
Juridical  Science  have  not  yet  been  offered  in  the  Boston  College  Law 
School.  The  inauguration  of  such  courses  will  be  announced  in  a  sub- 
sequent issue  of  this  Bulletin. 
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EXPENSES 

Tuition  and  fees  for  each  semester  or  summer  session  are  payable  in 
advance  of  registration, — except  in  the  case  of  veterans  who  have  pre- 
sented, prior  to  registratiotiy  certificates  of  eligibility  to  study  under  the 
benefits  of  Public  Law  16  or  346.  Registration  in  the  Law  School  is  not 
permitted  until  such  advance  payment  has  been  made,  or  certificate  of 
eligibility  has  been  filed,  or  special  written  arrangements  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  University  Treasurer  of  Boston  College  and  forwarded  to 
the  Recorder  of  the  Law  School. 

Tuition 

Tuition  in  the  Morning  Division  is  $280  per  semester;  in  the  Eve- 
ning Division,  $210  per  semester;  payable  in  advance  of  registration  for 
each  semester.  Tuition  in  the  Summer  Session,  or  for  a  partial  program 
during  the  regular  school  year,  is  $2  5  per  semester  hour,  payable  in  ad- 
vance of  registration. 

Fees 

An  application  fee  of  $  5  is  payable  once  with  the  formal  application 
for  admission  to  the  School.  There  is  a  library  fee  of  $  1 0  per  year  payable 
with  the  first  tuition  bill  of  each  academic  year.  There  is  a  graduation 
fee  of  $10  payable  with  the  tuition  bill  of  the  final  semester.  There  is  no 
fee  for  timely  registration.  And  there  are  no  other  fees  ordinarily  charged 
in  the  School. 

However,  a  student  failing  to  complete  his  registration  on  time,  if 
permitted  to  register  after  the  regular  registration  period  indicated  in 
this  Bulletin,  will  be  charged  a  late  registration  fee  of  $5. 

Method  of  Payment 

Formal  bills  are  rendered  by  the  University  Treasurer  of  Boston  Col- 
lege. Payment  must  be  made  in  advance  of  registration  by  check  or  money 
order  payable  to  the  Boston  College  Law  School.  All  payments  should  be 
mailed  to  the  Treasurer's  Office,  Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill  67, 
Massachusetts.  Payments  should  not  be  made  directly  to  the  Law  School. 

Withdrawals 

Students  who  are  drafted  or  called  into  the  armed  forces  will  be 
given  a  full  refund  of  tuition  for  any  uncompleted  and  uncredited  se- 
mester or  summer  session.  If  a  student  is  excluded  from  the  School  for 
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a  deficient  grade  quotient,  refund  will  be  made  of  all  tuition  and  fees  for 
courses  undertaken  after  the  examinations  upon  which  the  exclusion  was 
based.  If  a  student  gives  written  notice  of  withdrawal  for  other  causes 
before  the  expiration  of  the  first  two  weeks  of  class,  one-half  the  tuition 
will  be  refunded;  if  the  withdrawal  occurs  after  the  first  two  weeks  of 
class,  tuition  will  not  be  refunded — except  in  deserving  cases  of  hardship 
upon  written  request  to  the  Trustees  of  Boston  College. 

The  Trustees  of  Boston  College  reserve  the  right  to  change  the  rate 
of  tuition  and  fees  whenever  such  change  is  deemed  necessary  or  advisable; 
such  changes  may  be  made  applicable  to  students  already  enrolled  in  the 
School. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Applications  for  scholarship  aid  should  be  made  in  writing  prior  to 
May  first,  preceding  the  academic  year  for  which  the  aid  is  requested. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Creeden  Scholarships,  and  unless  otherwise  set 
out  in  the  terms  of  a  particular  trust,  all  scholarship  aid  in  the  Boston 
College  Law  School  is  awarded  upon  the  dual  basis  of  academic  ability 
and  financial  need.  At  present  the  following  scholarships  are  available: 

The  Creeden  Scholarships,  established  by  the  Trustees  of  Boston  Col- 
lege in  memory  of  John  B.  Creeden,  S.J.,  former  President  of  Georgetown 
University,  an  eminent  Jesuit  educator  whose  energy  and  foresight  re- 
sulted in  the  foundation  of  the  Boston  College  Law  School.  These  are 
six  full  scholarships  to  be  awarded  each  year  to  students  entering  the 
Morning  Division  of  the  Law  School.  Applicants  must  rank  in  the  first 
tenth  of  their  college  graduating  class  and  must  attain  a  high  score  in 
the  Law  School  Admission  Test.  Beneficiaries  may  not  engage  in  outside 
employment  and  must  remain  on  the  Dean's  List  in  order  to  retain  these 
scholarships. 

The  O'ConncU  Scholarship,  in  the  principal  sum  of  $8000,  established 
in  1946  by  Patrick  A.  O'Connell  of  Boston,  in  memory  of  his  son,  Edmund 
Fabian  O'Connell. 

The  University  Scholarships,  of  varying  amounts,  made  available 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Trustees  of  Boston  College,  from  scholarship 
funds  applicable  to  students  of  the  various  schools  of  the  University. 

In  addition  to  scholarship  assistance,  there  are  a  limited  number  of 
part-time  positions  in  the  Law  School  Library  and  Dining  Hall  available 
to  deserving  students. 

Housing 

The  Recorder  of  the  Law  School  maintains  a  list  of  private  homes 
in  the  vicinity  of  Saint  Thomas  More  Hall  in  which  rooming  facilities  are 
available  to  students  of  the  Boston  College  Law  School. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

Casebooks  and  textbooks 
subject  to  change 

Administrative  Law  3  Sem.  Hrs, 

Administrative  tribunals  in  the  present  political  and  social  order. 
Rule  making  powers.  Procedure:  right  to  notice;  necessity,  form,  con- 
tent, and  service  of  pleadings.  Conduct  of  hearings  and  procedural 
safeguards  against  abuse  from  administrative  action.  Impartiality,  right 
to  appear,  issuance  of  subpoenas,  admissibility  of  evidence,  official  no- 
tice, and  the  examination  of  witnesses.  Necessity  and  adequacy  of 
findings  of  fact.  Methods  and  scope  of  judicial  review.  The  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  and  pertinent  state  statutes. 

Casebook:  Gellhorn  and  Byse,  Administrative  Law — Cases  and 
Comments. 

Agency  2  Sem.  Hrs. 

Agency  distinguished  from  various  other  legal  relationships.  Power 
of  an  agent  to  bind  his  principal  in  contracts  with  third  parties.  Lia- 
bility of  a  principal  for  the  torts  of  his  agents  or  servants.  Notice, 
ratification,  and  termination  of  the  agency  relationship.  The  mutual 
rights  and  obUgations  of  the  principal  and  agent. 

Casebook:     Mechem,  Cases  on  Agency  (3rd  ed.). 
Textbook:     Restatement  of  the  Law  of  Agency. 

Business  Associations  4  Sem,  Hrs. 

The  first  part  of  this  course  treats  primarily  of  partnerships,  but 
also  of  other  unincorporated  associations,  such  as  joint  stock  companies, 
business  trusts  and  limited  partnerships;  the  formation  of  partnerships, 
partnership  property  distinguished  from  separate  property  and  a  part- 
ner's interest  therein,  assignment  of  a  partner's  interests,  remedies  of  a 
separate  creditor,  liability  of  a  firm  for  partner's  acts,  partnership  obli- 
gations and  enforcement  thereof,  rights  of  partners  inter  se,  dissolution 
and  settlement  of  partnership  affairs.  The  second  and  major  part  of 
the  course  deals  with  business  corporations;  their  organization  and  pro- 
motion; corporate  powers,  distribution  between  shareholders,  directors 
and  officers,  mode  of  exercising  same;  voting  trusts;  duties  of  directors. 
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remedies  available  to  shareholders  for  enforcement  of  same;  creation, 
maintenance,  decrease  and  increase  of  corporate  capital. 

Casebook:     Crane  and  Magruder,  Partnership; 

Dodd  and  Baker,  Business  Associations. 

Textbook:     Crane,  Partnerships;  Ballantine  on  Corporations. 

Commercial  Law  6  Sem.  Hrs. 

Legal  doctrines  affecting,  and  legal  devices  for  effecting  purchases 
and  sales  of  goods;  personal  suretyship  and  various  forms  of  property 
security;  the  Uniform  Acts  on  Sales,  Conditioned  Sales,  Negotiable  In- 
struments and  Trust  Receipts,  and  the  proposed  Uniform  Commercial 
Code;  special  doctrines  appUcable  to  mortgages  and  other  transactions 
involving  real  estate  security. 

Casebook:     Sutherland  and  Wilcox,  Commercial  Transactions 
(1953   ed.) 

Conflict  of  Laws  5  Sem.  Hrs. 

The  problem  of  determining  the  law  appUcable  to  juristic  situations 
having  contacts  with  more  than  one  state  or  country;  domicile;  an 
examination  of  the  bases  of  jurisdiction  of  states  and  of  courts;  the 
nature,  obligation,  effect,  recognition  and  enforcement  of  foreign 
judgments;  the  choice  of  law  rules  appUed  with  reference  to  torts, 
workmen's  compensation,  contracts,  property,  marriage  and  divorce, 
and  problems  of  status;  the  use  of  the  internal  law  of  the  forum;  the 
source  of  rules  in  the  Conflict  of  law,  and  the  influence  of  the  Con- 
stitution on  conflict  of  laws  problems;  substance  and  procedure;  juris- 
diction to  tax;  the  administration  of  estates. 

Casebook:     Cheatham,  Dowling,  Goodrich,  and  Oris  wold,  Conflict 
of  Laws   (3rd  ed.). 

Textbook:     Stumberg,  Conflict  of  Laws  (2nd  ed.). 

Constitutional  Law  4  Sem.  Hrs. 

The  doctrine  of  judicial  review  of  legislation.  Reciprocal  immunities 
of  the  federal  and  state  governments.  Express  and  implied  powers  of 
the  federal  government.  The  commerce  clause  as  a  source  of  federal 
power  and  as  a  limitation  upon  the  power  of  the  states.  A  study  of  the 
constitutional  provisions  in  aid  of  individual  rights  and  privileges,  par- 
ticularly the  due  process  clause  and  the  equal  protection  clause. 

Casebook:     Freund,  et  al..  Constitutional  Law,  Cases  and  Other 
Problems. 

Contracts  6  Sem.  Hrs. 

The  origin  and  development  of  the  contractual  concept.  The  formal 
contract  and  its  present  status  in  the  law.  Simple  contracts  and  their 
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fiindamental  elements:  the  offer,  acceptance  and  consideration.  The 
rights  and  obligations  of  third  parties  to  contracts;  third  party  bene- 
ficiary contracts;  assignments.  The  scope  and  meaning  of  contracts. 
Performance  of  contracts,  express  and  implied  conditions,  impossibility 
of  performance.  Discharge  of  contracts,  novation,  release,  accord  and 
satisfaction.  Illegal  contracts.  The  Statute  of  Frauds. 

Casebook:     Williston,  Cases  on  Contracts  (6th  ed.). 
Textbook:     Restatement  of  the  Law  of  Contracts. 


Corporate  Finance  3  Sem.  Hrs, 

Forms  of  business  organization,  promotion  and  underwriting.  Cap- 
itaHzation  of  the  corporation,  the  financial  plan.  PubUc  regulation  of 
secmrity  issues.  Capital  stock,  classes  of  stock  and  rights  of  the  classes. 
Principles  of  borrowing,  secured  borrowing,  bonds,  notes,  etc.  Conver- 
sion, refunding  and  redemption  of  bonded  indebtedness.  Surplus  and 
dividend  policies.  The  management  of  income  and  conservation  of 
working  capital.  Causes  of  business  failure.  The  expansion,  consolida- 
tion, merger  and  reorganization  of  corporations. 

Casebook:     Berle  and  Magil,  Cases  and  Materials  on  Corporation 

Finance, 
Textbook:     Gerstenberg,  Financial  Organization  and  Management. 


Criminal  Law  4  Sem.  Hrs. 

The  nature  and  sources  of  criminal  law.  Elements  of  the  crime;  the 
act  and  intent,  general  and  specific,  and  the  concurrence  of  act  and 
intent.  Specific  crimes;  assault,  battery,  rape,  murder  and  manslaughter; 
larceny,  embezzlement,  robbery,  burglary,  arson,  and  malicious  mis- 
chief. The  general  principles  of  criminal  responsibility:  Justification 
and  excuse,  mistake,  consent,  entrapment,  condonation,  necessity,  com- 
pulsion, coverture,  infancy,  insanity,  intoxication.  Inchoate  crimes; 
conspiracy,  attempt,  solicitation.  Parties  in  crime. 

Casebook:     Hall  and  Glueck,  Cases  on  Criminal  Law  and  Its  En- 
forcement. 

Textbook:     Clark  and  Marshall,  Crimes   (4th  ed.). 

Damages  2  Sem.  Hrs. 

The  rules  and  standards  applicable  generally;  value,  interest,  ex- 
penses of  litigation,  avoidable  consequences.  Damages  in  tort  actions; 
injuries  to  the  person,  wrongful  death,  defamation  and  business  dis- 
paragement, deceit,  exemplary  damages,  injuries  to  chattels  and  to 
land.  Damages  for  breach  of  contract,  restriction  to  foreseeable  losses, 
loss  of  future  performance,  liquidated  damages,  employee's  action  for 
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wrongful  discharge,  construction  contracts,  land  sale  contracts.  Proce- 
dural aspects,  assessment  of  damages,  pleading,  proof  and  trial. 

Casebook:     McCormick,  Cases  and  Materials  on  Damages, 
Textbook:     McCormick,  Damages. 

Domestic  Relations  2  Sem,  Hrs. 

A  study  of  the  civil  law  of  persons  and  domestic  relations  at  com- 
mon law  and  under  modern  statutes.  The  laws  concerning  marriage 
and  divorce,  separation  and  annulment.  The  husband  and  wife  rela- 
tionship; and  its  effect  upon  property,  contracts,  torts  and  crimes  of 
husband  and  wife.  The  parent  and  child  relationship;  infants  and 
adoptions;  effect  upon  property,  contracts  and  torts.  The  rights  and 
obligations  of  Catholic  lawyers  and  judges  respecting  civil  separation, 
divorce  and  annulment. 

Casebook:     Compton,  Cases  on  Domestic  Relations. 

Equity  5  Sem.  Hrs. 

History  of  Equity;  powers  of  the  court;  specific  performance  of 
affirmative  and  negative  contracts;  relief  for  and  against  third  per- 
sons; equitable  servitudes;  conversion  by  contract;  partial  performance; 
the  Statute  of  Frauds;  relief  against  torts  including  trespass,  nuisance; 
wrongs  involving  criminal  misconduct;  business  injuries;  defamation 
and  protection  of  interests  of  personality;  social  and  poUtical  relations. 

Casebook:     Chafee  and  Simpson,  Cases  on  Equity  (3rd  ed.). 

Estate  Planning  3  Sem.  Hrs. 

An  examination  of  the  various  methods  of  preserving  and  disposing 
of  wealth  to  benefit  the  family  group.  The  uses  of  the  will,  inter 
vivos  revocable  and  irrevocable  trusts,  non-trust  gifts,  the  different 
kinds  of  insurance,  and  forms  of  concurrent  ownership  as  instruments 
in  the  estate  plan.  Analysis  of  the  impact  of  estate,  inheritance,  gift 
and  income  taxes  on  the  disposition  of  property  under  different  plans. 
An  examination  of  estate  plans  with  emphasis  on  draftsmanship  and 
the  desirability  of  the  different  modes  of  procedure  open  to  the  estate 
planner.  Special  consideration  of  future  interest  problems,  powers  of 
appointment,  disposition  of  business  interests,  the  marital  deduction, 
multiple  state  death  and  income  taxation  of  dispositions  of  property, 
and  charitable  gifts.  Selecting  fiduciaries  and  granting  them  adminis- 
trative powers. 

Casebook:     Casner,  Cases,  Statutes,  Texts  and  Other  Materials  on 
Estate  Planning. 
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Evidence  4  Sem.  Hrs. 

Law  and  fact,  functions  of  the  judge  and  the  jury;  testimonial,  cir- 
cumstantial, and  real  evidence;  relevancy,  competency  and  privilege; 
writings;  examination  of  witnesses,  offer  of  evidence,  exceptions  and 
review  of  questions  of  law  and  fact. 

Casebook:     Morgan  and  Maguire,  Cases  on  Evidence  (3rd  ed.). 

Textbook:     To  be  announced. 

Federal  Courts  4  Sem.  Hrs. 

The  constitutional  limits  of  federal  judicial  power.  The  law  applied 
in  federal  courts.  The  jurisdiction  of  federal  district  courts.  Procedure 
under  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure;  under  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure.  Concurrent  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  and 
state  courts.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  circuit  courts  of  appeal. 
The  original  and  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

Casebook:     McCormick  and  Chadbourne,  Cases  on  Federal 
Jurisdiction. 

Textbook:     The  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure;  and  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

Insurance  2  Sem.  Hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  a  consideration,  in  outline  form,  of  the  nature 
of  the  various  types  of  insurance  carriers,  both  mutual  and  entre- 
preneur, with  some  study  of  the  case  law  on  fraternal  benefit  societies. 
State  supervision  and  control  of  the  insurance  business,  and  its  consti- 
tutional limitations.  The  nature  of  the  insurance  contract;  the  legal 
requirement  of  an  insurable  interest  in  the  insurance  of  property  and 
of  persons;  the  measure  of  indemnity.  Exceptions  to  the  risk  impUed 
in  law  and  in  fact;  the  basic  law  on  warranties,  representations,  and  con- 
cealment; the  statutory  modification  thereof,  and  the  case  law  under 
such  statutes. 

Casebook:     Patterson,  Cases  on  Insurance  (2nd  ed.). 

Textbook:     Vance,  Insurance  (3rd  ed.). 

Jurisprudence  2  Sem.  Hrs. 

A  fundamental  course  in  the  philosophy  of  law.  An  investigation 
into  the  ultima  ratio  of  civil  law  as  expounded  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
Natural  Law  and  in  the  various  theories  opposed  thereto.  The  origin, 
nature,  end  and  divisions  of  laws,  rights  and  obligations.  The  existence 
::nd  extent  of  inalienable  rights.  The  source,  purpose  and  limitations  of 
civil  authority.  The  course  utilizes  cases  from  the  various  branches  of 
the  law,  particularly  due  process  cases. 

Textbook:     Mimeographed  materials. 
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Labor  Law  3  Sem.  Hrs. 

Introductory  consideration  of  organized  labor  in  a  free  enterprise 
society.  Establishment  of  collective  bargaining  including  representa- 
tion and  bargaining  status  under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
Nature  of  the  collective  bargaining  process,  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments and  the  administration  thereof  pursuant  to  grievance  machinery 
and  arbitration.  Legal  limitations  on  employer  and  union  economic 
pressure.  Legal  controls  which  are  applicable  to  intra  union  relationships. 
Casebook:     Mathews,  Labor  Relations  and  The  Law. 

Textbook:     Encyclicals,  Kerum  Novarum  and  Quadragesimo 
Anno. 

Legal  Accounting  2  Sem.  Hrs. 

Principles  and  procedures  frequently  met  in  business  law,  especially 
in  taxation.  Problems  in  the  sole  proprietorship,  partnership,  corpora- 
tion. Cash  and  accrual  methods;  assets,  liaibiUties,  income  and  expense; 
preparation  and  interpretation  of  statements;  valuation  of  assets;  capi- 
tal and  revenue  charges.  Partnership  contributions,  profit  and  loss,  dis- 
tribution and  dissolution.  Capital  stock  and  bonds,  dividends  and  re- 
serves, surplus  analysis,  consolidated  statements  of  parent  and  subsi- 
diary corporations. 

Textbook:     Legal  Accounting,  Graham  and  Katz  (2nd  ed.). 

Legal  Research  2  Sem.  Hrs. 

An  introduction  to  the  judicial  process,  comprising  brief  history  of 
common  law  procedure  and  organization  of  the  court  system.  Analysis 
of  the  manner  of  reading  cases,  case  briefing,  precise  evaluation  of  the 
rule  of  a  case,  and  the  rule  of  stare  decisis.  Legal  bibliography  and  the 
use  of  law  books.  Introduction  to  the  technique  of  legal  writing  in- 
cluding legal  memoranda,  briefs  and  case  criticism.  In  addition  to  lec- 
tures to  the  entire  class,  first-year  students  are  divided  into  small 
groups  for  more  personal  instruction  in  the  use  of  research  materials. 

Textbook:     Mimeographed  materials. 

Legislation  3  Sem.  Hrs. 

The  procedure,  organization,  and  function  of  legislative  bodies,  fed- 
eral and  state,  with  special  attention  to  lobbying  and  investigational 
and  fact-finding  powers  and  procedures.  The  function  of  legislation  in 
a  legal  system;  the  legislative  process  in  relation  to  the  administrative 
and  judicial  processes.  The  drafting  of  statutes:  purposes  and  powers, 
language,  and  enforcement.  Judicial  and  administrative  interpretation 
and  construction  of  statutes. 

The  course  will  be  conducted  from  the  point  of  view  of  examining 
the  functional  utility  of  legislation  and  the  legislative  process.  A  prob- 
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lem  method  will  be  used  and  where  practicable  class  members  will  en- 
gage in  various  statutory  drafting  projects. 
Casebook:     Mimeographed  materials. 

Municipal  Corporations  2  Sent,  Hrs, 

The  nature  of  municipal  corporations  as  part  of  the  present-day  po- 
litical society.  The  creation  of  municipal  corporations  and  the  problems 
of  annexation  and  subdivision.  Legislative  control,  and  contrasting 
areas  of  home  rule.  Rule-making  authority  in  ordinances  and  by-laws. 
Powers,  express  and  implied,  with  particular  emphasis  on  licensing  and 
zoning.  Contractual  and  tort  liability  of  municipal  corporations. 
Casebook:     Stason,  Cases  on  Municipal  Corporations  (2nd  ed.) . 

Property  6  Sem,  Hrs. 

This  course  deals  with  personal  property  and  real  property  with  the 
exception  of  the  more  complex  aspects  of  Future  Interests.  It  covers  the 
following  topics:  problems  in  possession  including  types  of  possession, 
bailments  and  remedies  based  on  possession;  gifts  of  personal  prop- 
erty; bona  fide  purchases  of  personal  property;  the  recording  system  of 
land  transfers,  covenants  for  title,  title  insurance  and  title  registration; 
historical  background  of  the  land  law,  estates,  landlord  and  tenant;  the 
land  law  prior  to  the  Statute  of  Uses,  the  Statute  of  Uses  and  its  ef- 
fects, elementary  aspects  of  Future  Interests;  the  Statute  of  Frauds; 
controlling  the  use  of  land  by  legislation  and  by  covenants;  easements 
and  rights  incident  to  ownership  of  land. 

Casebook:     Casner  and  Leach,  Cases  on  Property  (rev.  ed.). 
Textbook:     Brown,  Personal  Property; 

Moynihan,  Preliminary  Survey  of  the  Law  of  Real 
Property. 

Public  Utilities  2  Sem.  Hrs. 

Common  law  concepts  of  business  affected  with  a  public  interest. 
Emergence  of  state  and  federal  commission  form  of  control.  An  analysis 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  with  emphasis  on  the  shifting  impact 
of  judicial  review  on  the  rate-making  process;  methods  of  valuation 
and  administrative  control  of  the  securities  structure.  Particular  prob- 
lems of  integration  under  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act. 

Casebook:     Robinson,  Cases  on  Public  Utilities  (2nd  ed.). 

Remedies  4  Sem.  Hrs. 

The  history  and  organization  of  the  judicial  system.  Proceedings  in 
an  action  at  law.  Forms  of  action;  the  pleadings;  the  validity  and  ef- 
fect of  judgments;  jurisdiction  over  the  person.  Proceedings  against 
property;  proceedings  in  rem;  attachment  and  garnishment.  Trial  and 
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adjudication  at  law;  trial  by  jury;  non-suit;  directed  verdict;  instruc- 
tions to  the  jury;  verdict;  motions  after  verdict;  default;  judgment. 
Extraordinary  legal  remedies.  The  history  of  equity;  development  and 
classification  of  equity  jurisdiction. 

Casebooks     Scott  and  Simpson,  Jtidicial  Retnedies; 
Keigwin,  Common  Law  Pleading. 

Textbook:     Scott,  Fundamentals  of  Procedures  in  Actions  at  Law. 

Restitution  .         3  Sem.  Hrs. 

The  substantive  problems  arising  where  a  person  has  received  a  bene- 
fit from  another  under  circumstances  where  it  would  be  unjust  for  him 
to  retain  that  benefit.  The  problems  treated  include  situations  where 
the  benefits  are  conferred  voluntarily;  in  the  performance  of  a  con- 
tract; as  a  result  of  a  mistake,  including  misrepresentation;  as  a 
result  of  physical,  economic  or  legal  compulsion;  or  as  a  result  of  the 
tortious  conduct  of  the  person  enriched.  The  course  deals  with  principles 
which  afford  the  student  an  opportunity  to  review  and  integrate  much 
of  the  material  covered  in  his  previous  legal  studies,  and  which  may 
enable  him  to  secure  greater  recovery  for  his  clients  in  practice. 

Casebook:     Thurston,  Restitution. 

Security  3  Sem.  Hrs. 

The  function  and  interpretation  of  the  suretyship  contract;  the 
Statute  of  Frauds;  defenses  of  the  surety;  exoneration,  reimbursement, 
subrogation  and  contribution;  the  function  and  form  of  the  real 
estate  mortgage,  chattel  mortgage  and  conditional  sale  transactions; 
masked  security  transactions;  foreclosure  and  redemption;  impact  of 
the  bankruptcy  laws  upon  security  transactions. 

Casebook:     Sturges,  Cases  on  Credit  Transactions   (4th  ed.). 

Taxation  4  Sem.  Hrs. 

A  fundamental  course  in  federal  taxation.  A  study  of  source  mate- 
rials of  federal  taxation,  such  as  legislative  materials,  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code,  and  Treasury  Regulations.  Tax  procedure;  the  organization 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau;  and  the  function  of  federal  courts  in 
tax  matters.  Constitutional  and  interpretative  questions  arising  from 
the  federal  estate,  gift,  and  income  tax.  Problems  in  computation  of 
estate,  and  income  taxes  are  assigned  to  develop  familiarity  with  fed- 
eral tax  forms  and  their  use. 

Casebook:     Oris  wold.  Cases  and  Materials  on  Federal  Taxation 

(2nd  ed.). 
Textbook:     Prentice-Hall,  Students'  Tax  Law  Service, 
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Torts  6  Sent,  Hrs. 

Assault,  battery,  false  imprisonment,  trespass  to  land  and  chattels, 
and  intentional  infliction  of  mental  suffering.  An  intensive  study  of 
the  law  of  negligence,  or  accident  law:  an  analysis  of  the  concept;  the 
standard  of  care;  degrees  of  negligence;  causation;  defenses;  and  the 
measure  of  damages  in  personal  injury  Htigation.  Survival  and  wrong- 
ful death  actions.  The  concept  of  strict  liability.  Nuisance  law.  The 
tort  liability  of  owners  and  occupiers  of  land,  or  manufacturers,  con- 
tractors, and  suppliers  of  chattels.  Misrepresentation,  libel  and  slander, 
invasion  of  the  right  of  privacy,  malicious  prosecution  and  abuse  of 
process,  and  interference  with  contractual  and  other  advantageous  re- 
lations. 

Casebook:     Smith  and  Prosser,  Cases  and  Materials  on  Torts. 

Textbook:     Prosser,  Handbook  on  the  Law  of  Torts. 

Trade  Regulations  3  Sent.  Hrs. 

Contracts  and  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade  at  common  law. 
The  Sherman  Act:  construction  of  the  statute,  its  application  to  mo- 
nopolies, loose  combinations,  trade  associations,  industrial  mergers,  labor 
activities  and  cartels.  Enforcement:  criminal  and  civil  sanctions,  the 
consent  decree,  private  suit,  divorcement  and  dissolution.  Specific 
practices  as  affected  by  the  McGuire,  Clayton  and  Robinson  Patman 
Acts:  price  discrimination,  resale  price  maintenance,  exclusive  dealing, 
tying  agreements,  patent  pooling  and  restrictive  licensing;  copyrights, 
trade  marks  and  trade  names.  Unfair  competition;  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission jurisdiction  and  practice. 

Casebook:     Kronstein  and  Miller,  Regulation  of  Trade. 

Trusts  and  Estates  6  Sent.  Hrs. 

Intestate  succession;  execution  and  revocation  of  wills;  incorporation 
by  reference  and  related  problems.  Creation  and  elements  of  the  trust, 
the  powers,  duties  and  liabilities  of  the  trustee;  charitable  trusts.  Re- 
versions, remainders  and  executory  interests  at  common  law  and  under 
modern  legislation.  The  creation  and  execution  of  powers  of  appoint- 
ment. The  construction  of  limitations,  particularly  of  class  gifts.  The 
nature  and  application  of  the  rule  against  remotely  contingent  interests 
and  related  rules. 

Casebook:     Ritchie,  Alford  and  Effland,  Decedents'  Estates 
and  Trusts. 

Workmen *s  Compensation  2  Sent.  Hrs. 

The  common  law  background,  the  theory  and  scope  of  "Workmen's 
Compensation  Acts.  An  analysis  of  various  particular  statutes.  Con- 
stitutional limitations  and  relationship  to  federal  legislation.  Statutory 
concepts  of  accidents  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  employment; 
the  employer-employee  relationship;  recovery  of  compensation,  includ- 
ing administrative  procedure  and  judicial  review  thereof. 
Casebook:     To  be  announced. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  Boston  College  Summer  School  offers  courses  for  both  men  and 
women,  graduates  and  undergraduates.  Anyone  who  has  graduated  from 
High  School  may  be  admitted. 


GRADUATE  COURSES 

These  courses  are  open  to  any  college  graduate  who  wishes  to  do  ad- 
vanced work.  Students  who  are  doing  or  intend  to  do  their  degree  work 
at  Boston  College  should  be  previously  registered  in  the  Graduate  School 
and  have  their  summer  courses  approved  by  the  chairman  of  their  Grad- 
uate Department.  The  chairman  will  be  available  for  this  purpose  on  the 
days  of  general  registration,  June  27,  28,  or  arrangements  may  be  made 
previously  by  mail.  Students  who  intend  to  enter  the  Boston  College  Grad- 
uate School  for  an  advanced  degree  should  apply  for  application  forms, 
and  send  their  undergraduate  transcripts  to: 


Rev.  Paul  A.  FitzGerald,  S.J.,  Dean 
Boston  College  Graduate  School 
Chestnut  Hill  67,  Massachusetts 


No  graduate  student  is  permitted  to  take  more  than  6  credits  during 
the  Summer  Session. 

Students  who  wish  to  transfer  the  credit  to  another  institution  should 
obtain  in  advance  the  approval  of  the  school  to  which  the  credit  is  to  be 
transferred. 

No  special  arrangement  is  necessary  for  those  who  wish  to  attend 
without  using  the  work  toward  a  degree. 


UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 

These  courses  are  open  to  all  high  school  graduates.  Students  from 
any  of  the  departments  of  Boston  College  should  have  previous  author- 
ization of  their  Dean  before  coming  to  register  in  the  Summer  School. 
Students  from  other  colleges  should  obtain  advance  approval  of  the  courses 
they  propose  to  take  here  from  the  Dean  of  their  own  institution.  The 
Summer  School  prefers  to  have  this  authoriz prion  in  writing. 

Admission  to  the  Summer  Session  does  not  imply  acceptance  by  an- 
other school  at  Boston  College. 
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VETERANS 

All  veterans  eligible  for  educational  benefits  under  P.L.  346  or  P.L. 
5  50  who  at  the  time  of  registration  are  not  enrolled  in  one  of  the  divisions 
of  Boston  College  must  submit  a  supplementary  or  an  original  certificate 
of  eligibility. 

Veterans  under  P.L.  346  now  in  attendance  at  a  division  of  Boston 
College  and  accepted  by  the  Graduate  School  must  obtain  a  Supplementary 
Certificate  of  Eligibility. 

Veterans  under  P.L.  5  50  now  in  attendance  at  a  division  of  Boston 
College  and  accepted  by  the  Graduate  School  may  register  for  graduate 
study  without  first  obtaining  the  approval  of  the  Veterans  Administration 
provided  that  authorization  for  graduate  study  was  included  on  their  orig- 
inal Certificates  for  Education  and  Training.  If  such  authorization  was 
not  included,  a  supplementary  certificate  authorizing  graduate  study  must 
be  obtained  from  the  Veterans  Administration.  Those  in  doubt  as  to  their 
eligibility  should  consult  the  Coordinator  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

All  veterans  receiving  educational  benefits  under  the  provisions  of 
P.L.  16  or  P.L.  894  must  present  at  the  time  of  registration  a  written 
statement  from  their  Training  Officer  that  they  are  eligible  for  Summer 
School. 

Veterans  in  the  teaching  profession  who  attended  the  Summer  School 
of  1954  under  P.L.  346  in  courses  leading  to  a  graduate  degree  may  reg- 
ister without  first  obtaining  the  approval  of  the  Veterans  Administration. 
However,  they  must  present  at  the  time  of  registration  evidence  of  full 
time  employment  in  the  teaching  profession  during  the  academic  year 
1954-1955. 

Applications  for  certificates  or  statements  should  be  made  well  in 
advance  of  registration. 


ALL    VETERANS,    GRADUATE    AND    UNDERGRADUATE, 
REGISTER  ON  GENERAL  REGISTRATION  DAYS,  JUNE  27  and  28. 


ROOM  AND  BOARD 

Room  and  Board  on  the  campus  are  not  available  during  the  summer. 
There  are,  however,  a  number  of  homes  in  the  vicinity  which  offer  ac- 
commodations for  summer  students.  Information  niay  be  had  about  them 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Summer  Session,  Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill 
(J ,  Massachusetts. 
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INTERSESSIONS  AND  SUMMER  EVENING  COURSES 

An  Intersession  will  be  conducted  by  Boston  College  from  May  31 
through  July  1,  195  5.  Review  courses  to  be  offered  are  found  on  page  418 
of  this  catalogue.  For  all  information  concerning  this  Intersession,  please 
apply  to: 

Rev.  Charles  A.  Farrington,  S.J.  Assistant  Dean 

College  of  Business  Administration 

Boston  College 

Chestnut  Hill  67,  Massachusetts 

Phone:     DEcatur  2-3200  Ext.  251-252 

The  Boston  College  School  of  Nursing  will  conduct  an  Intersession 
from  May  31,  195  5  to  June  24,  195  5.  Courses  to  be  offered  are  found 
on  page  424  of  this  catalogue.  For  all  information  concerning  this  Inter- 
session, please  apply  to: 

The  Registrar 

Boston  College  School  of  Nursing 

126  Newbury  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Phone:     COpley  7-1509 

Boston  College  In  town  will  conduct  an  evening  Summer  Session  from 
June  27  to  August  4,  195  5.  Courses  to  be  offered  are  found  on  page  425  of 
this  catalogue.  For  all  information  concerning  this  evening  session  please 
apply  to: 

The  Registrar 
Boston  College  Intown 
126  Newbury  Street 
Boston  16,  Massachusetts 
Phone:     COpley  7-45  33 

SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

MODERN  INDUSTRIAL  SPECTROGRAPHY 

A  special  two-week  course  in  Modern  Industrial  Spectrography  will 
be  held  from  July  11  to  July  29,  195  5.  This  intensive  course  applies  the 
principles  of  emission  spectroscopy  to  the  problems  of  inorganic  chemical 
analysis.  It  is  designed  to  give  people  employed  in  industry  a  knowledge 
of  the  instruments  and  procedures  of  spectrochemical  analysis.  Two  hours 
will  be  devoted  to  lectures  and  six  hours  to  laboratory  work  each  day  for 
two  weeks.  For  those  desiring  more  extensive  training,  one  additional 
week  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  laboratory  work.  The  most  modern 
industrial  spectrographs,  microphotometers  and  accessory  equipment  are 
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available  to  all  students  attending.  Ordinarily  academic  credits  are  not 
granted  for  this  course.  The  tuition  is  $  1 2  5  for  the  two- week  course  and 
$200  for  the  three- week  course. 

For  all  information  concerning  this  course,  please  apply  to: 
Rev.  James  J.  Devlin,  S.J. 
Department  of  Physics 
Boston  College 

Chestnut   Hill  67,  Massachusetts 
Phone:  DEcatur  2-3299  Ext.  239 


REGULATIONS 

Withdrawals  must  be  made  known  in  writing  to  the  Summer  School 
office  and  are  effective  from  the  date  on  which  the  notice  is  received. 

Apphcations  for  change  in  course  should  be  made  in  writing  to  the 
Summer  School  Office  during  the  first  three  days  of  Summer  School. 
After  1:00  P.M.  on  July  5,  no  such  application  will  be  accepted. 

In  the  Summer  Session,  there  are  no  late  and  no  make-up  examinations. 


FEES 

Registration    $    5.00 

Late   Registration    3.00 

Courses  —  for  each  semester  hour 17.00 

Change  in   course   3.00 

Laboratory  Fee  per  course  (unless  noted  otherwise)  15.00 

Laboratory  Research  Fee   (per  semester  hour)    10.00 

Auditors  will  be  charged  the  full  amount  for  the  first  course, 
half  the  amount  for  additional  courses.  Tuition  fees  alone  are 
refundable,  but  not  after  July  8.  Until  that  time,  a  pro  rata 
refund  of  tuition  fees  will  be  given  to  students  who  find  it 
necessary  to  withdraw. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

CLASSES  MEET  DAILY,  MONDAY  THROUGH  FRIDAY 

The  number  in  parenthesis  after  the  title  of  the  course 
indicates  the  semester  hours  credit. 

BIOLOGY  (Bi) 

S  Bi  21 — General  Biology  (3)    (June  29 — July  18) 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  plant  and  animal  life,  the  funda- 
mentals of  vital  phenomena,  and  the  cell. 
Daily,  9:00—10:50   (lecture) 
Daily,  11:00 — 72:50  (laboratory)  Prof.  Leon  M.  Vincent^  M.S. 

S  Bi  22 — Vertebrate  Zoology  (3)    (July  19 — August  8) 

The   classification   of  representative  vertebrates;  the  gross  anatomy 
of  various  organs;  the  principles  of  general  physiology. 
Daily,  9:00—10:50    (lecture) 
Daily,  11:00 — 12:50  (laboratory)       Prof.  Francis  L.  Maynard,  A.M. 

S  Bi  51 — Physiology  AND  Hygiene  (3) 

A  treatment  of  physiological  principles  with  special  application  to 
problems  of  hygiene  and  public  health.  The  lecture  will  be  illustrated 
by  demonstrations  of  laboratory  material. 

Daily,  9:00—10:15  Prof.  George  F.  Lawlor,  S.J. 

S  Bi  299 — Readings  and  Research  (2,  3  or  4) 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

S  Bi  301 — Thesis  Seminar  (2,  3  or  4) 

By  arrangement  Prof.  John  W .  Flavin,  S.J. 

S  Bi  305 — Thesis  Direction  (2  points) 
A  two-point  non-credit  course. 
By  arrangement  Prof.  Michael  P.  Walsh,  S.J. 

CHEMISTRY   (Ch) 

S  Ch   1 — General  Inorganic  Chemistry  I  (3)    (June  29 — July  18) 
The  first  semester  of  general  inorganic  chemistry. 
Daily,  9:00 — 10:50   (lecture) 
Daily,  11:00 — 12:50  (laboratory)  Prof  .Timothy  E.  McCarthy,  Ph.D. 

S  Ch  2 — General  Inorganic  Chemistry  II  (3)    (July  19 — Aug.  8) 
The  second  semester  of  general  inorganic  chemistry. 
Daily,  9:00—10:50   (lecture) 
Daily,  11:00—12:50  (laboratory)  Prof.  Timothy  E.  McCarthy,  Ph.D. 
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S  Ch  26 — Qualitative  Inorganic  Analysis   (4) 

The  theory  of  equiUbrium  in  solutions,  the  solubiUty  product  prin- 
ciple, ionization  of  weak  electrolytes,  common  ion  effect,  complex 
ions,  and  applications  of  these  principles  to  the  analytical  procedures 
for  identification  of  the  common  elements. 

Daily,9:00— 9:50  (lecture) 

Daily,  9:5  5 — 1 1:3  5   (laboratory)  Prof.  Gerald  M.  Landrey,  S.J. 

S  Ch  27 — Quantitative  Analysis  (4) 

Theory  and  problem  work  of  Volumetric  Analysis,  including  neutral- 
ization, oxidation-reduction,  and  precipitation  methods  of  volumetric 
analysis. 

Daily,  10:20 — 11:10   (lecture) 

Daily,  11:15 — 1:00    (laboratory)  Prof.  Harold  H.  Pagan,  M.S. 

S  Ch  51 — Organic  Chemistry  I  (4) 

Lectures   on  aliphatic   compounds   through   the   carbohydrates   with 
laboratory  work  on  typical  syntheses  and  studies  of  properties. 
Daily,  9:00— 9:50  (lecture) 
Daily,  9:55—11:35  (laboratory)       Prof.  David  C.  O'Donnell,  Ph.D. 

S  Ch  52 — Organic  Chemistry  II   (4) 

Lectures  on  aromatic  compounds  and  proteins  with  laboratory  work 
on  typical  syntheses  and  studies  of  properties. 
Daily,  10:20— 11:10   (lecture) 
Daily,  11:15—1:00  (laboratory)       Prof.  David  C.  O'Donnell,  Ph.D. 

S  Ch  301 — Thesis  Seminar  (2,  3  or  4) 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

S  Ch  305 — Thesis  Direction   (2  points) 

A  two-point  non-credit  course. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

CLASSICS 
LATIN   (Lt) 

S  Lt   1-2 — Elementary  Latin   (6) 

An  intensive  beginner's  course  in  Latin  grammar  designed  especially 
to  aid  students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  priesthood,  or  who  plan  to 
major  in  English,  Romance  Languages  or  Philosophy.  The  course  aims 
to  develop  facility  in  reading  Latin  by  means  of  carefully  graded  se- 
lections from  such  authors  as  Caesar,  Cicero  and  Livy. 

Daily,  10:00—1:00  Prof.  Carl  J.  Thayer,  S.J. 

S  Lt  12    (112) — Prose  and  Poetry  of  the  Empire   (3,  or  6) 

A  study  of  selections  from  writers  of  the  Empire,  with  attention  to 

literary  and  rhetorical  principles.  (Under- graduates  who  have  incurred 

deficiencies  in  Latin  will  take  this  course.) 

Daily,  10:20—11:35  Prof.  Oswald  A.  Reinhalter,  S.J. 
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S  Lt  109    (209) — Methods  of  Teaching  Latin  (3) 

A  detailed  exposition  of  the  methods  and  materials  of  the  newly- 
developed  linguistic  approach  to  the  teaching  of  Latin.  The  First  Year 
Latin  Course  will  be  outlined  in  its  entirety. 

Daily,  11:45—1:00  Prof.  Malcolm  McLmid,  M.A. 

S  Lt  219 — Pliny  and  Martial  (3) 

Selections  from  Pliny  and  Martial  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  study 
of  the  social  life  of  imperial  Rome. 

Dailyy  9:00—10:15  Prof.  Leo  P.  McCauley,  S.J. 

S  Lt  301 — Thesis  Seminar  (2,  3  or  4) 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

S  Lt  305 — Thesis  Direction  (2  points) 
A  two-point  non- credit  course. 
By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

GREEK   (Gk) 

S  Gk  1-2 — ^Elementary  Greek  (6) 

An  intensive  beginner's  course  in  Greek  grammar,  stressing  vocabu- 
lary drill  and  the  reading  of  simple  Attic  prose. 

Daily,  10:20—1:00  Prof.  William  T.  Donaldson,  S.). 

S  Gk  21 — Intermediate  Greek  (3  or  6) 

A  reading  of  Greek  literature  of  moderate  difficulty,  with  attention 
to  grammar  and  to  literary  and  rhetorical  principles. 
By  arrangement 

ECONOMICS   (Ec) 

S  Ec  31 — ^Principles  of  Economics  I   (3)    (June  29 — July  18) 

A  study  of  the  foundations  of  the  science  of  economics. 
Daily,  10:20—1:00  Prof.  Philip  F.  Garity,  LL.B. 

Prof.  Raymond  deRoover,  Ph.D. 

S  Ec  32 — Principles  of  Economics  II   (3)    (July  19 — August  8) 

The  second  semester  of  principles  of  economics. 
Daily,  10:20—1:00  Prof.  Philip  F.  Garity,  LL.B. 

Prof.  Raymond  deRoover,  Ph.D. 

S  St  41 — Statistical  Methods  (3) 

An  introduction  to   (business  and  economic)    statistics. 

Daily,  9:00—10:15  Prof.  Charles  J.  Scully,  M.A. 

S  Ec   15  5 — Problems  in  Labor  Relations  (3) 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  major  problems  of  Labor,  and  the  solu- 
tions as  offered  by  Labor,  by  Management  and  by  Government  will  be 
examined. 

Daily,  10:20—11:3  5  Prof.  Thomas  E.  Shortell,  S.J. 
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S  Ec  229 — Mathematical  Economics   (3) 

Introduction  to  the  mathematical  treatment  of  economic  theory. 
Daily,  10:20—11:35  Prof.  Charles  J,  Scully,  M.A. 

S  Ec  23  3 — International  Economic  History  Since  1850  (3) 

Daily,  1 1 :45—l  :00  Prof.  John  J.  Hooker,  Ph.D. 

S  Ec  299 — Readings  and  Research  (2,  3  or  4) 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

S  Ec  301 — Thesis  Seminar  (2,  3  or  4) 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

S  Ec  305 — Thesis  Direction  (2  points) 

A  two  point  non-credit  course. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

EDUCATION  (Ed) 
S  Ed  101 — Philosophy  of  Education,  I 

A  selective  review  of  Scholastic  thought,  stressing  its  educational 
implications.  Required  of  all  who  have  not  at  least  a  year  of  Scholastic 
Philosophy. 

Daily,  10:20—11:35  Prof.  John  C.  Sullivan,  S.J. 

S  Ed  201 — Research  Methods  in  Education  (3) 

An  introduction  to  the  bibUography  and  literature  of  education;  and 
to  the  major  methods  employed  in  investigating  and  reporting  educa- 
tional problems.  The  course  seeks  to  develop  ability  to  obtain,  analyze, 
and  interpret  important  types  of  research  data.  This  course  is  prescribed 
for  all  graduate  students  whose  major  is  Education. 

Daily,  11:45—1:00  Prof.  Pierre  D.  Lambert,  Ph.D. 

Prof.  John  J.  Walsh,  Ph.D. 

S  Ed  202 — Modern  Educational  Thought  (3) 

A  survey  of  twentieth  century  thought,  with  emphasis  upon  prag- 
matists,  scientists,  humanists,  and  Christian  humanists. 

Daily,  9 :00—l 0:15  Prof.  Pierre  D.  Lambert,  Ph.D. 

S  Ed  209 — Methods  of  Teaching  Latin    (3) 

A  detailed  exposition  of  the  methods  and  materials  of  the  newly- 
developed  Unguistic  approach  to  the  teaching  of  Latin.  The  First  Year 
Latin  Course  will  be  outlined  in  its  entirety. 

Daily,  11:45 — 1:00  Prof.  Malcolm  McLoud,  M.A. 

S  Ed  211 — Educational  Psychology  (3) 

Developmental  tendencies,  the  nature  and  organization  of  intelligence, 
the  learning  process,  and  factors  influencing  intelligence,  motivation, 
transfer  of  training. 

Daily,  9:00—10:15  Prof.  Edward  H.  Nowlan,  S.J. 
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Ed  2 1 5 — Adolescent  Psychology  ( 3 ) 

The  characteristics  and  attendant  problems  of  adolescent  growth  and 
development  will  be  considered.  Relevant  techniques  of  teaching  and 
guidance,  based  on  modern  research  will  be  presented. 

Daily,  9:00— 10: H  Prof.  Joseph  R.  Cautela,  Ph.D. 

Ed  224 — Reading  in  the  Elementary  School   (3) 

A  detailed  study  of  the  principles,  procedures  and  instructional  ma- 
terials used  in  teaching  the  fundamentals  of  reading  in  the  first  six 
grades. 

Daily,  10:20—11:3  5  Prof.  Florence  C.  Genua,  D.Ed. 

Ed  227 — Reading  in  Secondary  School  (3) 

Discussion  of  principles  and  procedures  for  improving  reading  ability 
and  skills  beyond  the  elementary  school  level.  A  detailed  study  of  the 
problems  presented  by  reading  difficulties  in  the  secondary  school. 

Daily,  9:00—10:15  Prof.  Florence  C.  Genua,  D.Ed. 

Ed  23  5 — Curriculum  Development  in  Secondary  Education  (3) 
In  this  course  problems  of  educational  objectives,  concepts  of  cur- 
riculum organization  and  sequence,  and  curriculum  planning  and  de- 
velopment will  be  analyzed  critically. 

Daily,  9:00—10:15  Prof.  John  J.  Walsh,  Ph.D. 

Ed  246 — The  Counseling  Process   (3) 

The  nature  of  the  counseling  process.  Theories,  school,  and  tech- 
niques of  counseling.  Techniques  of  interviewing.  Common  and  spe- 
cial counseling  problems  at  various  school  levels.  Ed  242,  Principles 
and  Techniques  of  Guidance,  or  its  equivalent,  is  a  prerequisite  for  this 
course. 

Daily,  10:20 — 11:35  Prof.  James  F.  Moynihan,  S.J. 

Ed  250 — The  Community  and  the  Delinquent  (3) 

The  extent,  causes,  and  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency.  Pre- 
vention policies,  with  special  attention  to  the  roles  of  the  teacher  and 
the  school. 

Daily,  10:20—11:35  Prof.  John  D.  Donovan,  Ph.D. 

Ed  277 — Modern  Business  Trends  and  the  Improvement  of 
Bookkeeping  Instruction  (3) 

To  high  school  business  teachers  this  course  offers  an  opportunity  to 
reconsider  the  aims,  methods  and  expected  results  of  bookkeeping  in- 
struction in  view  of  modern  trends  in  business. 

Daily,  10:20—1 1 :35  Prof.  William  J.  Carey,  M.B.A. 

Ed  290 — The  Place  of  Audio- Visual  Aids  in  Education  (3) 

Demonstration  lessons  supplemented  by  discussion  and  readings  will 
acquaint  teachers  directly  with  the  basic  principles  and  approved  prac- 
tices of  audio- visual  instruction.  Specific  information  will  be  presented 
concerning  the  availability  and  emplcyment  of  such  newly  refined  teach- 
ing aids  as  sound  films,  film  slides,  glass  slides,  recordings  and  broadcasts. 
Daily,  11:45—1:00  Prof.  Francis  E.  Murphy,  M.S. 
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S  Ed  291 — Speech  IN  Education  (3) 

This  course  has  a  twofold  purpose:  to  help  teachers  towards  the  more 
effective  use  of  voice  and  diction;  and  to  present  materials  and  methods 
for  the  improvement  of  pupils*  speech,  indicating  the  integration  of 
speech  with  school  subjects. 

Daily,  10:20 — 11:35  Prof.  Mary  Kinnane,  M.A. 

S  Ed  297 — Fine  Arts  for  Classroom  Teachers:  Christian  Art  (3) 
A  consideration  of  outstanding  works  in  the  art  of  the  Church, 
including  the  following  periods:  Early  Christian  (Roman),  Byzantine, 
Romanesque,  Gothic,  Renaissance,  and  Modern.  This  course  is  designed 
to  enable  teachers  to  make  a  cultural  contribution  through  the  inci- 
dental treatment  of  fine  arts. 

Daily,  10:20 — 11:35  Prof.  Ferdinand  L.  Rousseve,  Ph.D. 

ENGLISH  (En) 

S  En  1 — Introduction  TO  College  English  (3) 
A  study  of  humanistic  prose  and  poetry. 
Daily,  10:20—11:35  Prof.  Paul  S.  McNulty,  S.J. 

S  En  14 — History  of  English  Literature  (3) 

Select  topics  in  a  general  survey  of  English  literature. 

Daily,  11:45—1:00  Prof.  Albert  M.  Folkard,  M.A. 

S  En  21 — Principles  OF  Rhetoric  (3) 

Principles  and  practice  of  persuasive  speech. 

Daily,  9:00—10:15  Prof.  Weston  M.  Jenks,  M.A. 

S  En  205 — Introductory  Middle  English  (3) 

An  introduction  to  the  language  and  literature  of  Mediaeval  England 
with  a  careful  study  of  selected  texts. 

Daily,  11:45—1:00  Prof.  Thomas  J.  Grace,  S.J. 

S  En  229 — Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Drama   (3) 

A  survey  of  the  major  plays  and  dramatists  from  Marlowe  to  Shirley 
exclusive  of  Shakespeare. 

Daily,  9:00—10:15  Prof.  P.  Albert  Duhamel,  Ph.D. 

S  En  248  (148) — Johnson  and  His  Contemporaries  (3) 

The  reading  will  be  chiefly  in  Johnson's  poetry  and  prose,  in  BoswelPs 
Life  of  Johnson  and  in  Goldsmith's  writings  with  selected  readings  in 
other  eighteenth-century  authors. 

Daily,  10:20—11:35  Prof.  Edward  L.  Hirsh,  Ph.D. 

S  En  301 — Thesis  Seminar  (2,  3  or  4) 

Problems  of  research,  supplemented  by  individual  conference. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

S  En  305 — Thesis  Direction  (2  points) 
A  two-point  non-credit  course. 
By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 
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GEOPHYSICS  (Gp) 

(All  courses  in  this  department  are  given  at  Boston  College 
Observatory,  Weston  College,  Weston,  Mass.) 

S  Gp  51 — General  Geology  (3) 

Geologic  processes  and  their  results;  materials  of  the  earth's  crust; 
identification  of  common  rock-forming  minerals,  classification,  iden- 
tification and  origin  of  igneous,  sedimentary  and  metamorphic  rocks; 
survey  of  structural  features  of  the  earth's  crust.  No  laboratory  fee. 

By  arrangement  "Prof.  Daniel  Linehan,  S,/. 

S  Gp  52 — Historical  Geology  (3) 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  the  earth  as  recorded  in  its  rocks.  It  is  a 
study  of  the  distribution  of  the  rock  of  various  geological  periods,  the 
life  and  climate  of  the  time  as  seen  in  the  fossil  records.  Open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  passed  Gp  5 1  or  who  have  equivalent  preparation. 

By  arrangement  Prof.  Daniel  Linehan,  S.J. 

S  Gp  131 — Physics  of  the  Earth  (3) 

A  study  of  the  physical  phenomena  in  earth  study.  No  laboratory 
fee. 

By  arrangement  Prof.  Richard  H.  Graham 

S  Gp   151 — Structural  Geology  (3) 

Rock  deformation;  study  of  folds;  mechanics  and  causes  of  folding; 
description  and  interpretation  of  faults;  secondary  foliation,  lineation 
and  unconformities. .  Lab.  fee  $20.00. 

By  arrangement  Prof.  Daniel  Linehan,  S.J. 

S  Gp  222 — Seismic  Surveying  (3) 

Application  of  seismic  methods,  both  reflection  and  refraction,  to  the 

study  of  sub-surface  structure  and  topography.  Laboratory  fee  $15.00. 

By  arrangement  Prof.  Thofnas  F.  Sexton 

S  Gp  251 — Seismic  Instrumentation  (3) 

History  and  theory  of  various  seismic  instructions;  formulae  develop- 
ment; determination  of  constants;  choice  of  instruments  for  various 
problems.     No  lab  fee. 

Prof.  Thomas  F.  Sexton 

S  Gp  301 — Thesis  Seminar  (2  or  3) 

A  supervised  research  problem  to  determine  and  to  increase  the  ability 
of  the  student  to  do  original  work.    Laboratory  fee  by  arrangement. 


GOVERNMENT   (Gv) 

S  Gv  31 — Introduction  to  Government  I  (3) 
The  first  semester  of  a  basic  college  course. 
By  arrangement 
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Gv  32 — Introduction  to  Government  II   (3) 
The  second  semester  of  a  basic  college  course. 
By  arrangement 

Gv  10-4 — The  American  Presidency  (3) 

A  study  of  the  powers  of  the  Chief  Executive  and  of  the  problems 
arising  out  of  his  relationships  with  the  legislative  branch. 

Daily,  10:20—11:35  Prof.  Paul  T.  Heffron,  Ph.D. 

Gv  15  5 — Problems  in  Labor  Relations  (3) 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  major  problems  of  Labor,  and  the  solu- 
tions as  offered  by  Labor,  by  Management  and  by  Government  will  be 
examined. 

Daily,  10:20—11:3  5  Prof.  Thomas  E.  Shortell,  S.J. 

Gv  301 — Thesis  Seminar  (2,  3  or  4) 
By  arrangement 

Gv  302 — Thesis  Direction  (2  points) 
By  arrangement 

HISTORY   (Hs) 

Hs  2    (41) — Mediaeval  History  (3) 

After  a  brief  survey  of  early  Christian  civilization,  the  course  will 
dwell  on  the  history  of  mediaeval  Europe  from  the  ninth  through  the 
thirteenth  century.  It  will  be  concluded  by  a  rapid  survey  of  the  history 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

Daily,  11:45—1:00  Prof.  Martin  P.  Harney,  S.J. 

Hs  21    (42n) — Survey  of  European  Civilization  (2  or  3) 
Europe  from  1500  to  the  present. 
Daily,  9:00—9:50  Prof.  Walter  J.  Meagher,  S.J. 

Hs  22    (149) — Europe  Since  Napoleon   (3) 

A  survey  of  Europe  from  Napoleon  to  the  Atomic  Age. 

Daily,  11:45—1:00  Prof.  Harold  C.  Kirley,  S.J. 

Hs  151 — U.  S.  History  to  1800  (3) 

By  supervised  readings  and  weekly  examinations. 

Hs   152— U.  S.  History  1800-1865   (3) 

By  supervised  readings  and  weekly  examinations. 

Hs   154 — Contemporary  U.  S.  History  (3) 
By  supervised  readings  and  weekly  examinations. 

Hs   184 — Christian  Art  to  1300  A.  D.   (3) 

A  survey  of  the  early  Christian  art  of  the  East  and  the  West.  The 
following  will  be  examined:  the  catacombs  and  the  basilicas,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Romanesque,  the  cultural  significance  of  the  great  monastic 
centers,  the  growth  of  the  cities,  and  the  rise  of  the  great  Gothic  cathe- 
drals. 

Daily,  1 0:20 — 1 1:3  5  Prof.  Ferdinand  L.  Roussevn,  Ph.D. 
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S  Hs  201 — Science  and  Method  of  History  (3) 

A  study  and  application  of  the  scientific  methodology  required  for 
gathering,  assessing,  synthesizing  and  documenting  historical  infor- 
mation. 

Daily,  9:00—10:15  Prof.  William  M.  Daly,  Ph.D. 

S  Hs  275— United  States  History,  1865-1909    (3) 

A  survey  of  America  from  Reconstruction  through  the  administra- 
tion of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Daily,  10:20—11:35  Prof.  John  R.  Beits,  Ph.D. 


Hs  299 — Readings  and  Research  (2,  3  or  4) 
By  arrangement 

Hs  301 — Thesis  Seminar   (2,  3  or  4) 
By  arrangeTttent 

Hs  302 — Thesis  Direction  (2  points) 
A  two-point  non-credit  course. 
By  arrangement 


MATHEMATICS  (Mt) 

S  Mt  1 — College  Mathematics  I  (3) 

The  essentials  of  college  algebra  and  trigonometry. 

Daily,  9:00—10:15  Prof.  William  A.  Carito,  M.A. 

S  Mt  2 — College  Mathematics  II  ( 3 ) 
The  essentials  of  analytic  geometry. 
Daily,  10:20—11:3  5  Prof.  Maurice  K.  Walsh,  M.Ed. 

S  Mt  21 — Differential  Calculus  (June  29 — July  18)    (3) 

Limits,   derivatives,   differentiation  of   algebraic    and  transcendental 

functions,  physical  and  geometric   applications,  differentials  and  their 

uses,  law  of  the  mean,  indeterminate  forms. 

Daily,  10:20—1:00  Prof.  Robert  J.  LeBlanc,  M.A. 

S  Mt  22 — Integral  Calculus   (July  19 — August  8)    (3) 

Integration  of   algebraic  and  transcendental  functions,  definite  in- 
tegral, use  of  definite  integral  to  find  areas,  volumes,  etc. 

Daily,  10:20 — 1:00  Prof.  Archille  J.  Laferriere,  M.A. 

S  Mt  131 — Linear  Algebra 

Vectors,  n-dimensional  vector  space.    Determinants,  matrices.  Trans- 
formations, quadratic  forms  and  applications  in  3 -space. 
By  arrangement. 

S  Mt  132 — Differential  Equations  (3) 

Solution  of  ordinary  differential  equations,  applications  of  equations 
of  the  first  and  second  order. 
Daily,  10:20—1 1:3  5  Prof.  Paul  T.  Banks,  M.A. 
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S  Mt.   13  8 — Advanced  Calculus  II  (3) 

Integral  calculus  of  functions  of  several  variables,  multiple  integrals, 
line  integrals,   surfact  integrals,  applications. 

By  arrangement  Prof.  John  F.  Caulfield,  S.J. 

S  Mt.  215 — Elements  of  Set  Theory  and  Metric  Spaces 

Calculus  of  sets.    Basic  concepts  of  metric  spaces. 

By  arrangement  Prof.  John  H.  Monahan,  M.A. 

S  Mt.   301 — Thesis  Seminar  (2,  3  or  4) 

By  arrangement  Prof.  Stanley  J.  Bezuszka,  S.J. 

S  Mt.  305 — ^Thesis  Direction  (2  points) 

A  two  point  non- credit  course. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 


MODERN  LANGUAGES 

FRENCH  (Fr) 

S  Fr   1 — Elementary  French  I  (June  29 — July  18)    (3) 
A  beginner's  course  in  French  grammar. 
Daily,  9:00— 10:15  and  11:45—1:00 

Prof.  John  C.  Conway,  M.A. 

S  Fr  2 — Elementary  French  II  (July  19 — August  8)    (3) 

The  second  semester  of  a  beginner's  course  in  French  grammar. 
Daily,  9:00—10:15  and  11:45—1:00 

Prof.  Paul  A.  Boulanger,  Ph.D. 

S  Fr   11-12 — Intermediate  French    (6) 

A  review  of  French  grammar  and  a  reading  of  French  prose. 
Daily,  9:00—10:15  and  11:45—1:00 

Prof.  Michel  J.  Beauchemin,  M.A. 

S  Fr  22    (181) — French  Composition  (3)   or  (6) 

A  course  designed  to  help  students  acquire  expression  and  ease  in  the 
use  of  idiomatic  French. 

Daily,  10:20 — 11:35  Prof.  Andre  de  Beauvivier,  M.A. 

S  Fr  61 — Intensive  French   (June  29 — July  29) 

A  course  designed  to  prepare  graduate  students  for  the  reading  exam- 
ination. No  academic  credit.  The  total  charge  is  $60.  Minimum 
number  of  students  required:  five. 

Daily,  10:20 — 11:35  Prof.  Vincent  A.  McCrossen,  Ph.D. 

S  Fr  241 — Studies  in  the  XVIIIth  Century   (3) 

Daily,  10:20—11:35  Prof.  J.  D.  Gauthier,  S.J. 
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S  Fr  277 — Comparative  Modern  European  Literature  (3) 

French,  Spanish,  ItaUan  and  German  authors.  No  language  pre- 
requisite.    Open  to  any  qualified  graduate  student. 

Daily,  11:45—1:00  Prof.  Vincent  A.  McCrossen,  ?h.D, 

S  Fr  299 — ^Readings  and  Research  (2,  3,  or  4) 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

S  Fr  301 — Thesis  Seminar  (2,  3,  or  4) 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

S  Fr  305 — Thesis  Direction   (2) 

A  two-point  non-credit  course. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

GERMAN  (Gm) 

S  Gm  1-2 — Elementary  German  (6) 

A  beginner's  course  in  German  grammar. 
Daily,  9:00—10:15   and  11:45—1:00 

Professor  Robert  J.  Cahill,  M.A, 

S  Gm  11    (21) — Intermediate  German  (3  or  6) 

A  review  of  German  grammar  and  a  reading  of  German  prose. 
Daily,  10:20—11:35  Prof.  Paid  A.  Boulanger,  Ph.D. 

S  Gm  61 — Intensive  German  (June  29  to  July  29) 

A  course  designed  to  prepare  graduate  students  for  the  reading  exam- 
ination. No  academic  credit.  The  total  charge  is  $60.  Minimum 
number  of  students  required:  five. 

Daily,  10:20—11:35  Prof.  Paul  J.  McManus,  S.J. 

SPANISH  (Sp) 

S  Sp   1 — Elementary  Spanish  I   (June  29 — July  18)    (3) 
A  beginner's  course    in  Spanish  grammar. 
Daily,  9:00—10:15  and  11:45—1:00 

Prof.  Joseph  Figurito,  D.M.L. 

S  Sp  2 — Elementary  Spanish  II   (July  19 — August  8)    (3) 

The  second  semester  of  a  beginner's  course  in  Spanish  grammar. 
Daily,  9:00—10:15  and  11:45—1:00     Prof.  Owen  A.  Hanley,  M.A. 

S  Sp   1 1    (12) — Intermediate  Spanish  (3  or  6) 

A  review  of  Spanish  grammar  and  a  reading  of  Spanish  prose. 
Daily,  10:20—11:3  5  Prof.  George  F.  Smith,  S.J. 

S  Sp  22    (181) — Spanish  Composition  (3)  or  (6) 

A  course  designed  to  help  students  acquire  expression  and  ease  in  the 
use  of  idiomatic  Spanish. 

Daily,  10:20—11:3  5  Prof.  Owen  A.  Hanley,  M.A. 
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S  Sp  273 — Studies  in  Spanish  Culture  and  Civilization   (3) 

Daily,  10:20—11:3^  Prof.  Joseph  Figurito,  DM.L. 

S  Sp  277 — Comparative  Modern  European  Literature  (3) 

French,   Spanish,    ItaHan   and   German  authors.     No   language   pre- 
requisite.   Open  to  any  qualified  graduate  student. 

Daily,  11:45 — 1:00  Prof.  Vincent  A.  McCrossen,  Ph.D. 

S  Sp  299 — Readings  and  Research  (2,  3,  or  4) 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

S  Sp  301 — Thesis  Seminar  (2,  3,  or  4) 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

S  Sp  305 — Thesis  Direction  (2) 
A  two  point  non-credit  course. 
By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

NURSING  SCHOOL 

BASIC  COURSES 

SN  Hs  42n — Survey  of  European  Civilization  (2) 

Daily,  9 :00—9 : 5 0  Prof.  Walter  Meagher,  S.J. 

SN  PI  21n  1— General  Ethics   (2) 

Daily,  9:5  5 — 10:45  Prof.  Edward  J.  Gorman,  S.J. 

SN  Th  4 In — God  The  Redeemer  (2) 

Daily,  1 1 :00—l  1:50  Prof.  James  J.  Casey,  S.J. 


PHYSICS  (Ph) 

S  Ph   1 — General  Physics  I    (3)    (June  29 — July   18) 

The  first  semester  of  general  college  physics:  Mechanics  and  Heat. 
Daily,  9:00 — 10:50  (lecture)  Prof.  John  J.  Power,  M.S. 

Daily,  11:00—12:50  (laboratory)  Prof.  John  W.  Shork,  M.S. 

S  Ph  2— General  Physics  II  (3)     (July  19— August  8) 

The   second  semester  of   general  college  physics:   Light,   Sound  and 
Electricity. 

Daily,  9:00—10:50  (lecture)  Prof.  James  W.  Ring,  S.J. 

Daily,  11:00—12:50  (laboratory)  Prof.  John  W.  Shork,  M.S. 

S  Ph  1 5  3 — DC  &  AC  Circuits  and  Instruments  ( 3 ) 

Basic  principles  of  circuits  and  measurements. 

Daily,  9:00—9:50   (lecture)    Tues.,  Thurs.,  10:20 — 12:20    (labora- 
tory) Prof.  Francis  A.  Liuima,  S.J. 
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S  Ph   199    (200)    Readings  and  Research  (2,  3,  or  4) 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

S  Ph  301— Thesis  Seminar  (2,  3  or  4)      Prof.  William  G,  Guindan,  S.J. 

S  Ph  305 — Thesis  Direction   (2  points) 
A  two-point  non- credit  course. 
By  arrangement  Prof.  William  G.  Guindon,  S.J. 


PHILOSOPHY   (PI) 

S  PI  41— Minor  Logic  (3) 

An  introductory  course  in  philosophy,  the  purposes  of  which  are  to 
train  the  student  in  the  mechanics  of  thought  and  to  famiUarize  him 
with  the  principles  of  correct  thinking. 

Daily,  9:00—10:15  Prof.  Charles  M.  Roddy,  S.J. 

S  PI  42— Major  Logic   (3) 

A  study  of  the  nature  and  founts  of  certitude. 

Daily,  10:20—11:3  5  Prof.  Daniel  F.  X.  O'Connor,  S.J. 

S  PI  43— Ontology  (3) 

A  study  of  such  basic  concepts  as  being,  substance,  accidents,  causal- 
ity, necessity  and  order. 

Daily,  9:00—10:15  Prof.  John  A.  Hinchey,  S.J. 

S  PI  44 — Cosmology  (3) 

A  study  of  the  origin  and  formation  of  the  world,  of  the  property 
of  bodies,  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  miracles. 

Daily,  1 1 :45 — 1 :00  Prof.  James  J.  Mohan,  S.J. 

S  PI  91 — Fundamental  Philosophy  (3) 

A  selective  review  of  Scholastic  thought,  stressing  its  educational 
implications.  Required  of  all  who  have  not  had  at  least  a  year  of 
Scholastic  Philosophy. 

Daily,  10:20—11:3  5  Prof.  John  C.  Sullivan,  S.J. 

S  PI  23  5 — Problems  in  Natural  Theology  (3) 

A  historical  and  philosophical  analysis  of  the  basic  problems  on  man's 
knowledge  of  God  and  His  nature  as  found  in  the  writings  of  St. 
Thomas. 

Daily,  9:00—10:15  Prof.  John  P.  Rock,  S.J. 

S  PI  236 — Texts  From  St.  Thomas  (3) 

An  introduction  to  the  historical  method  and  tools  of  research  in  the 
study  of  St.  Thomas  and  an  application  of  these  to  the  Dc  Spiritualihus 
CreattLris. 

Daily,  10:20 — 11:35  Prof.  Frederick  J.  Adelmann,  S.J. 

S  PI  299 — Readings  and  Research  (2,  3  or  4) 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 
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PSYCHOLOGY  (Psy) 

Psy  136 — Adolescent  Psychology  (3) 

The  characteristics  and  attendant  problems  of  adolescent  growth  and 
development  will  be  considered.  Relevant  techniques  of  teaching  and 
guidance,  based  on  modern  research  will  be  presented. 

Daily,  9:00—10:15  Prof.  Joseph  R.  Cautela,  Ph.D. 

SOCIOLOGY  (Sc) 

S  Sc  31 — Introductory  Sociology  (3) 

Sociology  and  the  social  sciences.  Basic  concepts  and  theories.  Re- 
search techniques. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

S  Sc  150 — (250) — The  Community  and  the  Delinquent   (3) 

The  extent,  causes,  and  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency.  Pre- 
vention policies,  with  special  attention  to  the  roles  of  the  teacher  and 
the  school. 

Daily,  10:20—11:35  Prof.  John  D.  Donovan,  Ph.D, 

S  Sc  206 — Sociology  of  the  Family  (3) 

A  study  of  the  origin  of  the  family,  and  of  the  trends  for  and  against 
its  effectiveness. 

Daily,  9 : 0  0—1 0:15  Prof.  John  C.  O'Connell,  S.J. 

THEOLOGY   (Th) 

S  Th  3 — Reason  to  Revelation  (2)    (June  29 — ^July  25) 

Daily,  9:00—10:15  Prof.  Daniel  J.  Saunders,  S.J. 

S  Th  43— The  Incarnation   (2)    (June  29— July  25) 

Daily,  10:20—11:35  Prof.  Anthony  B.  Meslis,  S.J. 

S  Th  103— The  Sacraments    (2)    (June  29— July  25) 

Daily,  11:45 — 1:00  Prof.  James  D.  McLaughlin,  S.J. 
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BOSTON  COLLEGE  INTERSESSION 

May  31— July  1 

DAILY — Monday   through   Saturday 


ACCOUNTING   (Ac) 

IN  Ac  51-2 — Advanced  Accounting  I  (3)    (6) 

A  detailed  study  of  the  more  unusual  phases  of  accounting 
theory.  A  general  review  of  all  principles  is  undertaken  through 
the  application  of  acquired  theory  to  complicated  problem  work. 
Through  this  course  the  student  becomes  familiar  with  the  cycle 
of  procedure  in  financial  operations. 
:/  Professor — James  O.  Dunn 

IN  Ac  53-4 — Cost  Accounting  I  and  II  (3)   (6) 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  process  of  recording 
the  expenses  of  operating  a  business  from  the  standpoint  of  de- 
termining production  and  distribution  costs.  Among  the  sub- 
jects covered  are  cost  and  account  classifications,  subsidiary  cost 
ledgers  and  accounting  for  materials,  labor  and  overhead.  The 
principal  methods  of  cost  accumulation  and  analysis  are  surveyed. 
Attention  is  given  to  the  types  of  information  which  should 
be  available  to  the  different  executives  in  their  control  of  pro- 
duction, sales  and  finances.  The  course  also  takes  into  consider- 
ation a  study  of  the  underlying  principles  of  system  building. 
The  subjects  covered  are  order  and  standard  costs,  process  and 
estimated  costs. 

Professor — Francis  G.  Lee 


ECONOMICS   (Ec) 

IN  Ec  1-2 — Principles  OF  Economics   (3)    (6) 

Factors  of  production;  basic  economic  units;  large  scale 
production  and  combination;  theory  of  consumer  demand;  costs 
of  production  and  supply;  competitive  equilibrium;  monopolistic 
equilibrium;  industrial  monopoly  and  control;  personal  distribu- 
tion; functional  distribution;  labor  problems  and  social  security; 
our  monetary  and  banking  system;  foreign  trade;  business 
cycles;  public  finance;  the  Keynesian  approach  and  national  in- 
come; comparative  economic  systems. 

Professors — Raymond  J.  Aherne, 
Christopher  J.  Flynn 
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IN  Ec   161 — Economics  of  Money  and  Banking   (3) 

Theories  of  the  value  of  money;  principles  of  commercial 
banking;  bank  reserves  and  the  limitations  of  deposit  creation. 
The  historical  background  of  modern  monetary  and  banking  de- 
velopments; the  Federal  Reserve  System;  relations  of  govern- 
ment to  banking.  The  problems  of  central  bank  control  of 
credit.     Various  proposals  for  financial  reform. 

Professor — Donald  J.  White 

ENGLISH   (En) 

IN  En  1 — Prose  Composition  (3) 

This  course  has  for  its  aims:  the  reading  and  analysis  of 
many  prose  stylists;  the  improving  of  the  student's  power  of  prose 
expression  by  the  careful  correction  and  criticism  of  his  frequent 
composition  assignments. 

Professor — Thomas  P.  Hughes 

IN  En  2— Poetry  (3) 

This  course  has  for  its  aims:   the  study  of  the  nature  and 
forms  of   Literature,  especially    Poetry;    the    understanding    and 
humanistic  appreciation  of  varied  forms  of  poetry;  the  develop- 
ment of  the  student's  own  imaginative  and  emotional  powers  of 
expression. 

Professor — Maurice  J,  Quintan 

IN  En  21— Rhetoric   (3) 

This  course  has  for  its  aims:  the  further  advancement  of  the 
student's  prose  style  by  means  of  frequent  composition  work  and 
by  the  reading  and  analysis  of  many  prose  stylists,  especially  in 
the  field  of  oratory;  the  study  of  the  literary  and  rhetorical  prin- 
ciples underlying  persuasive  prose  masterpieces. 

Professor — Daniel  L.  McCue 

IN  En  22 — Drama  AND  Shakespeare   (3) 

An  understanding  of  the  Drama  as  a  literary  form;  the 
reading  and  humanistic  appreciation  of  several  plays  of  Shakes- 
peare; the  development  of  the  student's  powers  of  forceful  ex- 
pression. 

Professor — Bernard  P.  Farragher 

FINANCE   (Fi) 

IN  Fi  21 — Corporation  Finance   (3) 

A  general  course  which  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  problems  of  acquiring  and  administering  the  funds  of  a  mod- 
ern business.  The  forms  of  business  organizations;  the  instru- 
ments of  corporate  finance.  The  work  of  the  promoter;  the  sev- 
eral instruments  used  for  obtaining  funds;  the  problems  of 
expansion  and  reorganization. 

Professor — Rev.  John  Collins,  S.J. 
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INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT   (Mg) 

IN  Mg  1 — Introduction  TO  Industrial  Management  (3) 

The  factors  of  production  are  studied  through  an  exam- 
ination of  raw  materials  supply,  plant  location  and  layout,  power 
and  labor.  Attention  is  given  to  control  of  quality,  waste,  cost 
and  raw  materials.  Product  development,  introduction,  planning 
and  scheduling  are  considered. 

Professor — John  J.  Brennan,  Jr. 

IN  Mg  51 — Industrial  Procurement   (3) 

The  procurement  through  purchase  of  the  material,  supplies 
and  equipment  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  business  unit. 
Centralization  of  the  purchasing  function,  purchasing  budgets, 
make  or  buy,  the  measurement  of  purchasing  efficiency  and 
some  legal  aspects  of  purchasing. 

Professor — Justin  C.  Cronin 

IN  Mg  5  2 — ^Personnel  Relations  ( 3 ) 

The  development  and  retention  of  an  efficient  and  contented 
working  force.  Consideration  is  given  to  such  topics  as  the  con- 
struction and  use  of  occupational  descriptions,  sources  of  labor, 
application  forms,  interviews,  testing,  training,  introduction  to 
the  job,  job  analysis,  classification,  evaluation,  service  rating, 
wage  plans  and  policies. 

Professor — Paul  V.  Mulkern 

IN  Mg  5  5 — Industrial  Techniques   (3) 

The  objective  of  the  course  is  an  appreciation  of  the  indus- 
trial engineering  problems  faced  by  management,  the  industrial 
engineer  and  the  worker.  To  make  the  course  as  practical  as  pos- 
sible it  is  conducted  in  the  environment  of  actual  production 
machines  so  that  the  instruction  and  discussion  will  be  realistic. 
The  interpretation  of  blueprints  through  construction  of 
objects  from  such  drawings.  The  place  of  three-dimensional 
drawings  in  modern  assembly  work.  An  understanding  of  the 
design,  use  and  operating  data  of  standard  machine  tools.  Anal- 
ysis of  various  basic  raw  materials. 

Professor — Joseph  V.  D'Avella 

MARKETING   (Mk) 

IN  Mk  1 — Principles  of  Marketing  (3) 

The  fundamental  principles  underlying  marketing;  the 
essential  operations  and  institutions  involved  in  the  distribution 
of  commodities;  buying  habits,  patronage  attitudes,  and  their 
effect  on  merchandising  policies;  sales  promotion  efforts  and  the 
use  of  advertising  by  manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  retailers. 

Professor — Joseph  E.  Devine 
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IN  Mk  5  5 — Salesmanship    (3) 

A  study  of  the  fundamentals  and  techniques  of  modern 
salesmanship.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  a  personal  sales  presentation 
together  with  a  personal  critique. 

Professor — Gerald  F.  Price 

MATHEMATICS   (Mt) 

IN  Mt  3-4  College  Mathematics   (6)    (3) 

After  a  review  of  elementary  algebra,  this  course  will  treat 
college  algebra,  trigonometry  and  analytic  geometry. 

Professors — Robert  LeBlanc 

William  A.  Carito 

PHILOSOPHY    (Fl) 

IN  PI  41— Logic    (3) 

An  introductory  course  in  philosophy,  the  purposes  of  which 
are  to  train  the  student  in  the  mechanics  of  thought  and  to  famil- 
iarize him  with  the  principles  of  correct  thinking. 

Professor — Joseph  F.  Quane,  S.J. 

IN  PI  42 — Epistemology  (3) 

A  study  of  the  nature  and  fonts  of  certitude. 

Professor — William  J.  Haggerty,  Jr. 

IN  PI  43 — General  Metaphysics   (3) 

A  study  of  such  basic  concepts  as  being,  substance,  acci- 
dents, causality,  necessity  and  order. 

Professor — Francis  J.  MacDonald,  S.J. 

IN  PI  44— Cosmology   (3) 

A  study  of  the  origin  and  formation  of  the  world,  of  the 
property  of  bodies,  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  miracles. 

Professor — George  R.  Fuir,  S./. 

IN  PI  101-2 — Fundamental  Psychology   (4) 

The  Psychology  here  treated  is  Philosophical  or  Metaphysi- 
cal Psychology  which  takes  account  of  experimental  data  but  is 
not  positivistically  subordinate  to  it.  The  nature  of  life  in  gen- 
eral and  that  of  vegetative  and  animal  life  in  particular  are 
treated.  The  problem  of  the  origin  of  life  is  discussed  and  evo- 
lutionary doctrines  treated. 

Professor — John  A.  McCarthy,  S.J. 

IN  PI  103-4 — Advanced  Rational  Psychology   (2) 

Nature  and  substance  of  the  human  soul;  theories  on  Ego 

advocated  by  Kant,  Hume,  Mill,  James  rejected.     Relation  of 

soul  to  body;  the  psychophysical  activities  of  man.     Creation  of 

soul;  refutation  of  anthropologic  evolution. 

[  Professor — Francis  Flaherty,  S.J. 
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IN  PI  104 — Natural  Theology  (2) 

The  knowability  of  God  by  reason  is  established.  His  exist- 
ence, nature,  attributes  and  relationship  to  creatures  as  known  by 
reason  are  treated  and  opinions  conflicting  with  Scholasticism 
are  evaluated. 

Professor — Alexander  G.  Duncan^  S.J. 

IN  PI  105— General  Ethics   (4) 

Aristoteiian-Thomistic  moral  philosophy  is  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  this  course,  although  opposing  schools  of  thought  such  as 
Utilitarianism,  Moral  Positivism,  Moral  Sensism  and  the  Moral 
philosophy  of  Kant  are  evaluated.  The  nature  of  the  moral  act; 
the  end  of  human  volitional  activity;  the  moral  good  and  its 
norm;  the  concept  of  obligation;  natural  and  positive  law;  con- 
science and  the  nature  of  right  are  treated. 

Professor — Francis  J.  Toolin,  S.J. 

IN  PI   106— Special  Ethics  (4) 

This  course  applies  the  principles  of  General  Ethics  to  the 
moral  relationships  of  man.  Man's  rights  and  duties  as  an  indi- 
vidual; the  moral  aspects  of  his  economic  relationships;  the 
philosophical  basis  of  the  family  and  the  basic  principles  of 
Scholastic  Political  Philosophy  are  treated  and  conflicting  opin- 
ions discussed. 

Professor — Jeremiah  F.  Colemany  S.J. 

STATISTICS   (St) 

IN  St  41 — Business  Statistics   (3) 

Collection  and  classification  of  data;  tabular  and  graphic 
presentation;  frequency  distribution;  measures  of  central  tend- 
ency; normal  curve;  reliability  of  statistical  measures;  time  series 
analysis,  index  numbers;  simple  correlation.  The  purpose  of  this 
course  is  twofold:  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  these 
statistical  techniques  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  business  and  to 
examine  the  application  of  those  techniques  to  actual  business 
problems.     Lab. 

Professor — Vincent  F.  Dunfey 

THEOLOGY   (Th) 

IN  Th   1 — Messianic  History  in  the  Old  Testament  (2) 

General  introduction  to  Sacred  Scripture;  principles  of  in- 
terpretation; formation  of  the  Canon;  the  principal  texts  and 
versions;  history  of  interpretation;  the  meaning  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; religious  pre-history;  divine  progressive  revelation  in  the 
patriarchal,  mosaic,  prophetic  and  post-exilic  periods;  the  Mes- 
sianic promise  and  hope;  the  Messianic  kingdom;  the  mission  of 
the  Messias  as  prophet;  priest  and  king. 

Professor — Joseph  F.  Donahue ^  S.J. 
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IN  Th  2 — Christ  en  the  Gospels   (2) 

The  origin,  literary  type  and  historical  value  of  the  Gospels; 
religious  Judaism  and  Messianic  expectations  at  the  time  of 
Christ;  the  Hfe,  teaching,  work  and  person  of  Jesus  Christ; 
the  claims  and  the  miracles  of  Christ;  Jesus  the  Messias  and  the 
Son  of  God. 

Professor — William  J.  Leonard,  S.J. 

IN  Th  21 — The  Church  fn  the  New  Testament   (2) 

The  origin  of  the  Church  in  the  Gospels;  the  operation  of 
the  Church  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Apostolic  Writ- 
ings; the  Jewish  and  pagan  worlds  in  New  Testament  times; 
doctrine  and  practice  of  Christianity  in  ApostoUc  times;  the  life 
and  the  work  of  St.  Paul;  the  life  and  work  of  St.  Peter. 

Professor — Joseph  P.  Carew,  S.J. 

IN  Th  22 — The  Church  of  Christ   (2) 

The  nature,  properties  and  marks  of  the  Church;  the  iden- 
tification of  the  Church;  the  Church  in  the  light  of  history;  the 
Church,  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ;  the  doctrinal  and  jurisdic- 
tional authority  of  the  Church;  the  juridical  structure  of  the 
Church;  the  Church  and  the  State;  the  Church  in  its  eschato- 
logical  relation  to  death,  judgment,  purgatory,  hell  and  heaven. 

Professor — Daniel  I.  Foley,  S.J. 
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BOSTON  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
COURSES    FOR    GRADUATE    NURSES 

INTERSESSION— May  31  to  June  24,  195  5 

Classes  will  be  held  at  126  Newbury  St. 

Monday  through  Friday 

FOR  INFORMATION  CONCERNING  THIS 
INTERSESSION,  PLEASE  CONTACT  THE 
REGISTRAR,  BOSTON  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
OF  NURSING,  126  NEWBURY  STREET, 
BOSTON  16,  MASSACHUSETTS. 
PHONE:    COpley  7-15  09 

Registration  on  May  17  from  9:00  A.M.  to  7:00  P.M.  and  before 
the  first  class  in  each  course. 

Nursing  101a — The  Nurse  in  Community  Health  Services  (4) 

History,  development,  organization,  objectives  and  programs  of 
community  health  services  on  federal,  state,  and  local  levels  are 
presented.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  role  of  the  nurse  in  the  various 
programs. 

Daily,  except  Monday,  9:20 — 12:30  P.M. 

Education  103 — Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Nursing 
(2) 

The  fundamental  principles  and  methods  of  teaching  are  applied  to 
nursing.  Criteria  are  established  and  applied.  Special  teaching  prob- 
lems are  presented  and  studied.  Prerequisite  or  parallel  course:  Educa- 
tional Psychology. 

Daily,  except  Friday,  1:15 — }:00  P.M. 

Nursing  107 — Interpersonal  Relations  in  Nursing  (2) 

The  course  considers  theoretical  concepts  basic  to  interpersonal  rela- 
tions in  nursing  and  nursing  tasks  required  for  the  continuing  develop- 
ment of  the  person  at  successive  stages  of  physical,  emotional,  and 
social  growth.  It  is  designed  as  a  stimulus  towards  independent  think- 
ing about  interpersonal  relations  observable  in  professional  work. 
Daily,  except  Friday,  10:50—12:35  P.M. 

Nursing   114 — Introduction  to  Management  and  Supervision  in 
Nursing  (2) 
An  introduction  to  management,  supervision  and  personnel  relation-, 
ships  in  nursing.     The  functions  and  the  responsibilities  of  professional 
and  non-professional  personnel  are  studied. 

Daily,  except  Friday,  9:00 — 10:45  A.M, 
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BOSTON  COLLEGE 
THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  INTOWN 
EVENING  INTERSESSION— JUNE  17  TO  AUGUST  4 

For  information  about  the  courses  listed  below,  please  write:  The 
Registrar,  Boston  College  Intown,  126  Newbury  Street,  Boston  16, 
Massachusetts.     Telephone:    COpley  7-45  3  3. 


Ed  41 — Introduction  to  Modern  Psychology 

The  study  of  modern  general  psychology  with  special  reference  to 
problems  and  psychological  experimentation  on  the  thought  and  learn- 
ing processes,  memory,  emotions  and  will. 

Tucs.  and  Thms.,  6:30—9:00  PM.      Prof.  Joseph  R.  Cautela,  Ph.D. 


En  114 — Approach  to  Literature  (2) 

The  formation  of  sound  principles  of  literary  criticism  through  prac- 
tical study  and  criticism  of  selected  literary  works. 
Mon.  and  Wed.,  6:30—9:00  P.M. 


Hs   111 — United  States  History  I  (2) 

American  History  from  the  beginning  to  the  Civil  War. 

Tues.  and  Thtirs.,  6:30—9:00  P.  M.  Prof.  Thomas  H.  O'Connor,  M.A. 


In  41 — Principles  of  Insurance  (2) 

A  general  survey  course  designed  for  the  buyer  of  personal  and  busi- 
ness insurance.  This  course  is  also  designed  for  students  preparing  for 
the  insurance  profession. 

Mon.  and  Wed.,  6:30 — 9:00  P.M.  Prof.  James  R.  McPherson,  M.B.A. 


Law   106 — ^Real  Estate  (2) 

The  principles  and  practices  appHcable  to  real  estate  transactions 
covering  sales  agreements,  deed,  mortgages,  financing  devices  and  ap- 
praisal of  real  property. 

Ttces.  and  Thurs.,  6:30—9:00  P.  M.  Prof.  James  E.  Shaw,  LL.M. 
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Mk  123 — Sales  Management  I  (2) 

Sales  administration,  planning  and  execution.  Case  studies  of  mer- 
chandising policy,  market  analysis,  distribution  policies,  planning  of 
sales  programs  and  sales  promotion.  The  function  of  the  sales  organ- 
ization and  its  proper  correlation  with  the  production  and  financial 
departments. 

Tues.  and  Thurs.,  6:30—9:00  P.M. 

Prof.  Frederick  T.  Bryatiy  M.B.A. 


Mt  42 — College  Mathmatics  (2) 

The  essentials  of  analytic  geometry. 

Tues.  and  Thurs.,  6:30 — 9:00  P.M.      Prof.  Maurice  K.  Walsh,  M.Ed. 


PI  111 — History  of  Philosophy  (2) 

A  study  of  the  major  trends  and  movements  in  the  history  of  Western 

philosophical  thought  with  emphasis  on  the  making  of  the  modern  mind. 

Mon.  and  Wed.,  6:30—9:00  P.M.  Prof.  Leo  A.  Reilly,  S.J. 


Sc  61 — The  Problem  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  (2) 

The  extent,  causes   (both  social  and  economic) ,  prevention,  control 

and   treatment   of  juvenile   delinquency.      Specific   reference   to  local 

aspects  of  the  problem. 

Mon.  and  Wed.,  6:30—9:00  P.M.      Prof.  John  D.  Donovan,  Ph.D. 


Th  113 — The  New  Testament  (2) 

A  study  of  the  Life  of  Christ  according  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark. 
Mon.  and  Wed.,  6:30—9:00  P.M.  THE  DEPARTMENT 
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COURSES  AND  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREE 

It  is  axiomatic  of  Jesuit  Education  that  genuine  education  demands 
the  supervision  and  control  of  trained  and  experienced  teachers.  American 
experiments  in  excessive  electivism  have  already  made  it  evident  that  a 
Liberal  Arts  background  is  desirable  and  necessary  if  a  college  graduate 
is  to  have  the  type  of  culture  that  is  needed  for  the  enjoyment  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  finer  things  of  life  as  well  as  the  trained  mind  and  ma- 
ture judgment  that  are  required  for  successful  advancement  in  any  busi- 
ness or  profession.  Therefore,  a  harmonious  sequence  of  courses  is  arranged 
in  Language,  History,  Mathematics,  Science,  Theology  and  Philosophy 
forming  the  core  of  a  prescribed  curriculum. 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  confers  the  academic  degrees,  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  (A.B.),  and  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.).  Individual  courses 
of  study  which  will  be  found  on  subsequent  pages  are  consequently  ar- 
ranged in  two  groups.  In  pursuing  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  students 
major  in  one  of  the  following  fields:  Classics,  Economics,  Education, 
English,  Government,  Fiistory,  Mathematics,  Modern  Language,  Modern 
Psychology,  Physical  Science  or  Sociology.  In  pursuing  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  students  major  in  one  of  the  following  fields:  Biology, 
Chemistry,  Physics,  Mathematics,  Economics,  English,  Government,  His- 
tory, Modern  Language,  Modern  Psychology  or  Sociology. 

COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

The  major  part  of  the  curriculum  in  the  College  of  Business  Admin- 
istration is  devoted  to  Business  Economics.  During  the  first  two  years  the 
student  is  required  to  follow  a  prescribed  course  of  study,  thus  securing 
the  broad  foundation  upon  which  to  base  the  more  technical  courses  of- 
fered in  the  last  two  years.  The  executive  or  managerial  point  of  view  is 
stressed  in  the  advanced  courses  in  production,  marketing,  finance,  eco- 
nomics and  accounting.  The  purpose  of  the  training  is  to  aid  the  student 
in  developing  his  ability  to  identify  and  to  solve  business  problems,  to 
adjust  his  business  practices  to  changing  social  and  economic  situations 
and  to  apply  sound  principles  of  business  administration  to  both  big  busi- 
ness and  small  business.  Courses  of  study  will  be  found  in  the  subsequent 
pages  and  are  arranged  in  five  prescribed  groups,  each  one  showing  re- 
spectively the  technical  stress  in  the  five  fields  of  concentration:  Ac- 
counting, Finance,  Economics,  Marketing  and  Industrial  Management.  All 
students  registering  for  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Ad- 
ministration pursue  one  of  these  fields  of  concentration. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

The  Boston  CoUeg  School  of  Education,  the  only  coeducational  un- 
dergraduate college  at  University  Heights,  has  been  founded  to  enable 
qualified  young  men  and  women  to  meet  the  most  exacting  certification 
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requirements  and  to  acquire  a  true  culture  and  a  sound  philosophy  of  life. 
The  Jesuits,  who  have  repeatedly  written  significant  pages  in  the  history 
of  education  and  continue  to  be  the  most  active  educational  organization 
in  the  Catholic  Church,  sponsor  at  Boston  College  a  balanced  program 
of  teacher  preparation  that  aims  at  a  blend  of  personal  culture  and  teach- 
ing competence.  The  Jesuit  and  lay  professors  who  conduct  classes  in  the 
School  of  Education  are  for  the  most  part  the  same  teachers  who  carry 
on  the  centuries-old  tradition  of  liberal  education  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Teaching  courses  are  of- 
fered and  all  students  registering  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Education  concentrate  in  one  of  the  following  fields:  Elementary  Ed- 
ucation, English  or  Classics,  Modern  Languages,  Mathematics,  Biology, 
Chemistry,  Physics,  Social  Studies  and  Business  Education. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 
General  Statement 

Entrance  requirements  are  administered  by  the  Director  of  Admis- 
sions. AppHcations  for  admission  to  Boston  College  must  be  filed  with  the 
Director  of  Admissions  early  in  the  final  year  of  the  applicant's  secondary 
school  studies.  The  candidate  should  request  of  the  Director  of  Admissions 
a  regular  application  form  and  follow  carefully  the  directions  given  on 
the  application. 

All  school  records  must  come  directly  from  the  Office  of  the  Prin- 
cipal to  the  Director  of  Admissions.  No  record  will  be  accepted  as  official 
otherwise.  The  Committee  on  Admissions  will  consider  the  character,  per- 
sonahty  and  health  of  each  applicant  and  those  who  are  judged  to  show 
promise  of  success  in  scholarly  attainments  will  be  declared  eUgible  for 
admission. 

The  appHcant's  field  of  specialization  will  in  part  be  determined  by 
the  high  school  preparation.  The  Director  of  Admissions  is  always  glad 
to  consult  with  the  principal,  guidance  director  or  student  regarding  the 
course  of  studies.  Personal  interviews  will  be  arranged.  All  applications 
will  be  carefully  examined  and  all  candidates  may  be  assured  of  personal 
consideration. 

The  prerequisite  units  for  the  various  degrees  are  as  follows.  There 
is  no  modern  language  requirement  for  admission  to  Boston  College  but 
two  years  of  a  modern  or  ancient  language  are  desirable  secondary  school 
units. 


Bachelor  of  Arts 
English  4  Latin* 

Plane  Geometry   1  Algebra   1 

Other  standard  courses 


''"  Three  years  required.  Candidates  entering  without  preliminary  studies 
in  Latin  will  take  an  intensive  course  in  Latin  for  two  years. 
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Bachelor  of  Science  in  Biology,  Chemistry, 
Physics  and  Mathematics 
English  4  Plane  Geometry  1 

Science  (Biology,  Algebra  lYz  or  2 

Chemistry  or  Physics)  Other  standard  courses 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Social  Science 
English  4  Algebra  1 

Plane  Geometry  1 
Other  standard  courses 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Administration 
Enghsh  4  Algebra  1 

Plane  Geometry  1 
Other  standard  courses 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 
English  4  Algebra  1 

Plane  Geometry  1 
Other  standard  courses 

METHODS  OF  ADMISSION 

Graduates  of  accredited  high  schools  are  admitted  ( 1 )  by  certificating 
grades,  (2)  by  entrance  examinations.  Candidates  applying  for  admission 
by  certificating  grades  without  examination  must  submit  certificating 
"B"  grades  in  all  courses  studied  during  the  four  years  of  high  school. 
Admission  by  certificating  grades  will  be  determined  by  the  Committee  on 
Admissions.  Candidates  who  are  admitted  by  certificating  grades  are 
notified  of  admission  approximately  two  weeks  after  receipt  of  the  com- 
pleted application.  All  students  who  are  admitted  by  entrance  examinations 
must  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board.  This  test  may  be  taken  in  the  December,  January  or  March 
Series.  Candidates  are  urged  to  take  this  test  no  later  than  March.  Can- 
didates who  are  admitted  by  entrance  examinations  are  notified  of  admis- 
sion approximately  five  to  six  weeks  after  the  date  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  test  taken  by  the  candidate.  In  the  absence  of  a  per- 
sonal notice  waiving  entrance  tests,  all  candidates  must  take  the  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test. 

Application  forms  and  information  bulletins  for  the  Scholastic  Apti- 
tude Test  may  be  obtained  from  the  high  school  or  by  writing  to  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  P.  O.  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  Late 
applicants  will  be  given  particular  directions  regarding  entrance  examina- 
tions by  the  Director  of  Admissions. 

All  candidates  for  admission  must  file  a  regular  appUcation  for  Boston 
College  and  should  follow  the  directions  on  the  apphcation  carefully  and 
promptly.  Application  forms  and  information  bulletins  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Admissions,  Boston  College,  Chestnut 
Hill  67,  Massachusetts. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 

All  scholarship  candidates  must  present  certificating  "B"  grades  in  all 
courses  and  must  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  in  the  January  or  March 
Series.  The  March  Series  is  preferred.  This  test  is  administered  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  P.  O.  Box  592,  Princeton,  New 
Jersey.  Applications  for  scholarships  must  be  received  before  April  1. 
Special  scholarship  applications  are  sent  to  the  candidates  after  receipt  of 
the  appUcation  for  admission. 

All  scholarship-aid  grants  are  made  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  achieve- 
ment and  financial  need.  Although  all  scholarship  aid  is  granted  for  four 
years,  the  renewal  of  this  aid  year  by  year  is  contingent  on  the  continuance 
of  financial  need  and  superior  academic  performance.  Announcement  of 
scholarship -aid  awards  is  made  during  the  second  week  of  May.  Twelve 
Presidential  Scholarships  are  awarded  to  students  who  show  outstanding 
ability,  academic  promise,  character  and  leadership.  These  are  four-year 
awards  carrying  a  stipend  of  $2,400  for  full  tuition.  Freshman  Competitive 
Awards  are  determined  by  the  scores  in  the  College  Board  tests.  These 
awards,  granted  to  freshmen,  are  partial  tuition  scholarships  ranging  from 
one-quarter  to  three-quarters  tuition  and  continue  for  four  years  if  ac- 
ademic requirements  are  met.  A  student  loan  fund  is  available  to  students 
who  have  completed  one  semester.  Loans  are  made  on  short  or  long  term 
notes  at  low  interest  rates. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Candidates  for  admission  to  Boston  College  from  another  college  of 
approved  standing  should  apply  in  writing  to  the  Director  of  Admissions, 
Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill  €7 ^  Massachusetts. 

The  candidate  for  admission  with  advanced  standing  must  present 
the  following:  1.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class. 
2.  A  regular  application  for  admission  to  Boston  College.  3.  An  ojficial 
transcript  of  all  college  courses  and  a  statement  of  honorable  dismissal. 
Advanced  standing  is  granted  only  for  courses  in  which  a  grade  better 
than  the  passing  grade  has  been  recorded  at  the  institution  previously  at- 
tended and  for  courses  which  are  equivalent  to  courses  oflFered  at  Boston 
College.  4.  A  catalogue  of  the  college  from  which  the  candidate  is  trans- 
ferring. AppUcations  and  transcripts  will  not  be  accepted  unless  received 
directly  by  mail  from  schools  and  colleges  previously  attended.  After  an 
appraisal  of  the  college  record,  the  candidate  will  be  informed  of  the  terms 
of  acceptance  and  the  credits  allowed  in  transfer. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  AND  PLACEMENT 

The  College  oflfers  assistance  to  students  and  graduates  in  solving 
the  problems  of  employment  both  during  their  college  course  and  after- 
wards. The  Placement  Office  helps  them  in  obtaining  information  about 
the  nature  and  requirements  of  various  business  and  industrial  occupations 
as  well  as  educational  and  professional  positions.  It  also  endeavors  to  learn 
of  specific  opportunities  for  permanent  employment  in  these  fields. 
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EDUCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

Realizing  that  individual  adjustment  to  college  life  and  work  is  for 
most  students  a  difficult  task,  the  College  offers  educational  assistance 
and  direction  both  in  the  selection  of  the  courses  most  valuable  to  them 
and  in  the  mastery  of  the  courses  selected.  The  Educational  Guidance  Of- 
fice, by  means  of  interviews,  tests  and  a  study  of  the  high  school  records, 
endeavors  to  obtain  knowledge  of  the  interests,  the  scholastic  background 
and  the  general  and  specific  abilities  of  each  student.  Instruction  in  how  to 
study,  use  the  library  and  do  research  work  is  given  individually  and  by 
means  of  printed  material  and  lectures. 

VETERANS 

Boston  College  is  approved  by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  veterans  under  the  various  veterans'  laws.  Servicemen 
are  advised  to  file  applications  for  admission  while  in  service  in  order  that 
their  applications  may  be  processed  in  time  for  the  academic  year. 

All  veterans  who  are  eligible  for  training  under  Public  Law  5  50  are 
advised  to  consult  the  Director  of  Admissions  regarding  final  vocational 
objective  and  academic  degree  before  applying  for  benefits  under  this  law. 

TUITION  AND  FEES 

AppHcation  Fee  (not  refundable)  $     5.00 

Acceptance  Deposit  (credited  to  first  quarter  tuition — 

not  refundable)  25.00 

Registration   (not  refundable)   10.00 

Late  Registration  —  Additional  5.00 

Tuition  —  payable  quarterly  in  advance 600.00 

Student  Insurance  7.50 

Laboratory  and  other  service  fees  attached  to  some  courses  are  noted 
in  the  course  descriptions  in  the  College  Bulletin. 

DORMITORY  ACCOMMODATIONS 
There  are  six  dormitories  for  men  on  the  campus.  Cardinal  O'Connell 

Hall,  St.  Joseph's  Hall,  Southwell  Hall,  Claver  Hall,  Xavier  Hall  and 

Loyola  Hall.    The  fee  for  board  and  room  is  $660  for  the  academic  year. 

Student  dormitories  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Dean  of  Men  who 

assigns  all  students  to  rooms. 

Living  facilities  are  also  available  in  a  number  of  approved  private 

residences  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  College.  Students  living  in  these  private 

residences  may  arrange  to  take  their  meals  at  the  Students'  Dining  Hall. 

The  fee  for  this  is  $450  for  the  scholastic  year. 

Address  requests  for  dormitory  and  Address    requests    for   living   quar- 

other  boarding  accommodations  for  ters  and  boarding  accommodations 

men  to:  for  women  students  to: 

Dean  of  Men  NJ^omen's  Housing  Committee 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  School  of  Education 

Boston  College  Boston  College 

Chestnut  Hill  dl ^  Massachusetts  Chestnut  Hill  67 ^  Massachusetts 
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COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  Jesuit  Colleges  is  traditionally  awarded 
to  students  of  ancient  and  modern  languages  and  their  literatures.  The 
Classical  Greek  and  Latin  works  of  ancient  poets,  orators,  dramatists, 
philosophers  and  historians  interpreted  by  a  Christian  philosophy  of  life 
provide  the  student  with  the  real  essentials  of  a  liberal  arts  education. 

Supplementing  the  study  of  the  Classics  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree,  courses  are  prescribed  in  the  fields  of  English,  History,  Mathema- 
tics, Modern  Language  and  Physical  Science.  In  order  that  the  student 
may  perfect  his  study  by  a  deeper  insight  into  the  fundamental  causes 
and  ultimate  reality  of  things,  a  complete  course  in  Scholastic  Philosophy 
is  given.  Through  the  courses  in  Theology  and  integrated  courses  in  the 
social  sciences,  the  student  is  prepared  to  enter  his  life's  work  possessing 
strength  of  character  and  soHd  spirituality  and  a  sturdy  conviction  of 
civic  responsibility. 

The  elective  courses  in  which  the  candidate  for  the  A.B.  degree  may 
major  are  treated  in  detail  in  subsequent  pages.  These  courses  are  offered: 
Enghsh,  Classics,  Modern  Languages,  Government,  History,  Economics, 
Sociology,  Mathematics,  Modern  Psychology,  Pre-Medical  studies,  Pre- 
Dental  studies  and  Pre-Legal  studies. 

LATIN  COURSES  IN  THE  A.B.  CURRICULUM 

In  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  curriculum  a  minimum  of  two  years  of  col- 
lege Latin  is  required  of  all  students  who  have  made  preliminary  studies 
in  this  language  during  three  years  of  High  School.  For  those  who  enter 
without  these  preliminary  studies  in  Latin,  an  intensive  college  course  of 
two  years'  duration  will  be  provided. 

A.B.  WITH  MATHEMATICS 

The  courses  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  with  Mathematics  are 
designed  for  the  benefit  of  students  who  have  shown  proficiency  in 
Mathematics  courses  in  high  school  and  who  desire  to  pursue  advanced 
mathematical  courses  in  conjunction  with  the  liberal  arts  sequence  of  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  curriculum.  Students  in  this  course  may  major  in  Physics 
in  the  junior  and  senior  years. 

BACHELOR  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE         , 

The  Bachelor  of  Social  Science  curriculum  is  the  liberal  arts  program 
designed  for  those  whose  interests  center  on  the  current  economic,  political 
and  social  problems  and  who  are  not  qualified  in  the  language  require- 
ments for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  course.  The  course  answers  the  needs  of 
students  who  desire  to  prepare  for  graduate  studies  in  Law,  Government 
Administration,  Social  Work  or  Economics. 
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The  Bachelor  of  Social  Science  course  prepares  the  student,  not  only 
in  his  chosen  field  of  specialization,  but  also  oiBfers  him  a  well-rounded 
education  in  Theology,  Philosophy,  English,  Modern  Language  and  Math- 
ematics. The  courses  in  Philosophy  are  of  special  import  to  the  student 
whose  future  profession  will  center  on  social,  political  and  economic  prob- 
lems of  man  and  their  devious  and  compHcated  inter-relationships. 

Students  in  this  course  may  major  in  English,  Economics,  History, 
Government,  Modern  Languages,  Modern  Psychology  or  Sociology.  These 
courses  are  treated  in  detail  in  subsequent  pages. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

At  Boston  College  the  student  with  aptitudes  in  Mathematics  and 
Science  is  afforded  the  opportunity  of  majoring  in  Biology,  Chemistry, 
Physics  or  Mathematics.  In  addition  to  the  scientific  courses  in  a  chosen 
field  of  concentration,  traditional  liberal  arts  courses  are  offered  in 
English,  Modern  Language,  Theology,  Philosophy  and  History.  These  form 
the  core  of  all  science  curricula  and  provide  effectively  for  the  student's 
moral,  civic  and  cultural  development. 

The  objective  in  all  scientific  courses  is  to  furnish  the  student  with 
the  necessary  pre-professional  requirements  in  scientific  theory,  research 
and  technique.  The  balanced  curriculum  of  Science,  Philosophy,  Theology 
and  Liberal  Arts  enables  the  student  of  science  to  evaluate  properly  the 
philosophical  implications  of  modern  science. 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
MAJOR  ELECTIVES 

Toward  the  end  of  sophomore  year,  every  candidate  for  the  A.B.  de- 
gree, except  those  enrolled  in  the  A.B.  Pre-Medical  or  Pre-Dental  courses, 
must  select  a  major  field  for  concentration.  The  determining  factors  in 
this  selection  are  the  student's  capacities  and  prospective  vocation.  A 
supervised  selection  of  this  major  field  gives  unity  to  the  elective  courses. 
The  elective  studies  are  so  ordered  that  the  student  will  be  well  equipped 
for  professional  occupation  or  advanced  study.  The  field  of  concentration 
is  determined  by  a  candidate  for  the  B.S.  degree  in  electing  his  curriculum 
upon  entering  freshman  year  or,  at  the  very  latest,  at  the  end  of  his 
freshman  year. 

A  major  study  comprises  eighteen  semester  hours  of  upper  division 
instruction  either  in  the  same  subject  or  in  subjects  so  closely  related  as 
to  form  a  well-unified  field  of  study. 

PRE-MEDICAL  AND  PRE-DENTAL  STUDIES 

Courses  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  and  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  in  Biology  provide  candidates  for  these  degrees  with  ade- 
quate preparation  to  meet  the  requirements  of  leading  medical  and  dental 
schools. 

Certain  courses,  peculiar  to  Pre-Medical  and  Pre-Dental  students,  are 
required  in  freshman  and  sophomore  years  in  the  A.B.  and  B.S.  curricula. 
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Candidates  for  medical  and  dental  schools  must  elect  this  program  of 
studies  before  entering  the  College.  Pre-Medical  and  Pre-Dental  studies 
continue  through  junior  and  senior  years. 

PRE-LEGAL  STUDIES 

Students  who  plan  to  enter  Law  School  may  elect  courses  in  Eco- 
nomics, Government  and  History.  No  other  courses  are  specified  as  Pre- 
Legal  Studies,  nor  should  too  much  stress  be  placed  upon  these  branches 
to  the  detriment  of  the  cultural  subjects  so  necessary  to  all  professions. 

Candidates  contemplating  a  Law  career  may  register  for  either  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  or  the  Bachelor  of  Social  Science  curriculum. 

MAJOR  IN  BIOLOGY 

The  major  in  Biology  is  planned  to  enable  students  to  obtain  a  thor- 
ough preparation  in  Chemistry  and  Biology  for  the  study  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  public  health  or  graduate  work  in  the  biological  sciences.  The 
curriculum  far  exceeds  the  entrance  requirements  of  medical  schools  and 
meets  the  demands  of  every  graduate  department  in  Biology.  It  entails 
a  study  of  the  microscopic  and  macroscopic  anatomy  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals. The  embryological  origin  and  physiology  of  the  higher  animals  are 
studied  in  detail.  The  fundamentals  of  every  branch  of  Biology  and 
Chemistry  are  covered  in  this  curriculum.  The  emphasis  on  Chemistry 
prepares  a  student  especially  for  any  of  the  experimental  branches  of 
Biology  and  medicine. 

MAJOR  IN  CHEMISTRY 

For  the  applicant  who  wishes  to  be  a  chemist,  the  Chemistry  De- 
partment offers  a  curriculum  designed  to  give  a  good  chemical  training 
in  a  Liberal  Arts  atmosphere.  In  the  first  three  years  he  covers  the  four 
fundamental  branches  of  Chemistry,  Inorganic,  Analytical,  Organic  and 
Physical,  and  advanced  work  is  taken  in  senior  year  according  to  the 
approved  plan  of  the  American  Chemical  Society.  SulSicient  variety  of 
advanced  courses  is  offered  to  suit  the  needs  of  a  student  who  looks 
forward  to  graduate  study,  or  of  the  student  who  will  go  immediately 
into  industry  or  teaching.  When  the  student  nears  the  end  of  his  junior 
year,  he  is  guided  in  the  selection  of  his  senior  electives.  Such  subjects 
as  German,  Mathematics  and  Physics  are  necessary  complements  of  the 
Chemistry  courses.  Biology  is  required  in  this  curriculum  for  a  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  in  Chemistry  because  of  the  close  inter-relationship  of 
these  two  fields  of  science. 

The  Chemistry  Department  is  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Pro- 
fessional Training  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 

MAJOR  IN  CLASSICS 

In  addition  to  their  cultural  value,  the  courses  available  to  students 
who  elect  to  major  in  Classics  have  as  their  general  purpose  a  deeper 
knowledge  and  broader  appreciation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  of 
pagan   antiquity.   More  particular   objectives   are  preparation   for  Grad- 
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uate  School  and  the  development  of  prospective  teachers  of  Latin.  It 
will  be  to  the  advantage  of  students  contemplating  a  vocation  to  the 
priesthood  to  choose  Classics  as  their  field  of  concentration. 

The  survey  of  Latin  Literature,  a  course  in  junior  year  designed  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  whole  field  of  classical  Latin  literature, 
is  of  obligation  for  all  Classics  Majors.  A  related  course,  Greek  Literature 
in  English  Translation,  is  of  obligation  for  Classics  Majors  who  have 
begun  the  study  of  Greek  in  college.  A  course  in  Latin  Composition  has 
among  its  objectives  a  review  of  Latin  grammar  and  a  discussion  of  fun- 
damental principles  for  the  teaching  of  Latin.  Courses  in  the  early 
Fathers  of  the  Church  and  in  Medieval  Latin  allow  the  student  to  ap- 
preciate  the  development  of  Latin  Literature  after  the  classical  period. 

MAJOR  IN  ECONOMICS 

The  Economics  Department  offers  a  wide  variety  of  courses  to 
students  who  wish  to  major  in  Economics.  Several  of  these  courses  are 
required  for  all  Economics  majors.  However,  the  students  are  also  free 
to  select  from  a  large  number  of  optional  courses  such  as  Labor  Economics, 
Accounting,  Foreign  Trade,  Corporation  Finance,  Money  and  Banking, 
Industrial  Relations,  Social  Welfare,  Government  and  Industry  and  Pub- 
lic Finance. 

Students  major  in  Economics  with  one  of  the  following  objectives: 
They  are  interested  in  becoming  professional  economists  and  intend  to 
pursue  some  graduate  study.  They  aim  ultimately  at  teaching  Economics 
or  serving  as  professional  consultants  in  either  government  or  business 
A  large  number  of  the  students  major  in  Economics  because  they  aim  at 
entering  business  and  desire  a  helpful  and  practical  background.  Such 
subjects  as  Accounting,  Industrial  Relations,  Corporation  Finance,  etc., 
are  offered  in  the  Economics  Department.  Many  students  take  Eco- 
nomics because  it  provides  a  useful  background  for  the  study  of  law. 
Most  of  the  courses  offered  by  the  Economics  Department  are  very  useful 
for  this  purpose. 

Some  students  major  in  Economics  with  very  specialized  objectives 
in  view.  For  students  interested  in  labor  problems,  we  offer  the  course  in 
Labor  Economics  plus  the  course  in  Industrial  Relations.  A  course  in 
Foreign  Trade  is  offered  for  students  interested  in  this  field.  Again,  for 
students  interested  in  social  work,  a  selection  of  courses  is  recommended 
which  includes  studies  offered  by  the  Economics  Department. 

MAJOR  IN  ENGLISH 

Courses  in  English  offered  in  freshman  and  sophomore  years  have 
the  respective  aim  of  a  mature  prose  style  and  competent  oral  expression. 

The  student  majoring  in  English  elects  courses  in  Shakespearean 
drama.  Renaissance  Uterature,  the  novel,  British  and  American  literature, 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  literature,  literary  criticism,  play 
writing  or  writing  technique.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  college  career,  the 
student  is  fully  prepared  for  further  studies  in  English  or  the  field  of 
journalism. 
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MAJORS  IN  HISTORY  AND  GOVERNMENT 

Students  enrolled  in  B.S.  Social  Sciences  choosing  Government  as 
their  concentration  subject,  take  two  years  of  a  prescribed  course  in 
World  History  and  a  one-year  prescribed  course  in  American  Govern- 
ment. 

In  their  junior  and  senior  years,  they  take  five  elective  courses  to- 
talHng  thirty  credits.  Three  of  these  five  electives  must  be  either  in  His- 
tory or  in  Government  or  in  a  combination  of  the  two.  The  other  two 
elective  courses  may  be  in  some  closely  related  courses. 

In  choosing  these  elective  courses,  a  sequence  of  courses  should  be 
selected  so  that  some  specific  educational  or  vocational  objective  may  be 
attained.  Sequences  of  courses  are  regularly  available  to  prepare  students 
for  the  following  objectives:  law,  foreign  service,  government  admin- 
istration, graduate  study  in  History  or  Government,  teaching  of  History 
and  Social  Studies,  business  where  specific  business  courses  are  not  re- 
quired, and  journahsm  in  public  affairs.  Recommended  related  courses 
are  Principles  of  Economics,  Accounting  and  Education. 

MAJOR  IN  MATHEMATICS 

The  student  in  the  A.B.  or  B.S.  Mathematics  curriculum  begins  his 
course  in  Mathematics  in  freshman  with  Trigonometry  and  Analytic 
Geometry  and  continues  with  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  in  soph- 
omore. In  junior  and  senior  years,  the  student  may  choose  his  major  elec- 
tives from  the  following:  Theory  of  Equations,  Higher  Algebra,  Dif- 
ferential Equations,  Higher  Geometry,  Vector  Analysis,  Advanced  Cal- 
culus, Infinite  Processes,  Statistics.  The  career  of  the  mathematician  will 
determine  his  selections  of  courses.  Students  may  engage  in  pure,  applied 
or  statistical  mathematics.  There  are  many  occupations  open  to  the  math- 
ematician in  industry,  business,  government  agencies,  insurance,  statis- 
tical or  computing  laboratories,  actuarial  work,  research,  teaching  and 
graduate  studies. 

MAJOR  IN  MODERN  LANGUAGES 

Students  majoring  in  Modern  Language  have  a  choice  of  French, 
German  or  Spanish.  The  usual  requirements  for  m.ajoring  in  Modern 
Language  are  completion  of  second-year  college  language  and  recommend- 
ation. The  undergraduate  courses,  both  required  and  elective,  are  planned 
to  give  students  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  modern  forms  of  the 
language  spoken  in  the  principal  foreign  countries.  Systematic  attention 
is  paid  to  pronunciation,  reading,  syntax  and  conversation.  Special  em- 
phasis is  laid  on  the  study  of  literature  and  civilization.  Majors  will 
normally  be  required  to  take  a  minimum  of  three  full-year  courses:  com- 
position and  conversation,  history  of  literature  and  a  specialized  course 
in  literature  or  civilization.  The  student  is  urged  to  begin  the  study  of  a 
second  language  in  his  junior  year. 
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In  addition  to  the  teaching  profession,  other  areas  are  open  to  Mod- 
ern Language  students.  The  most  common  are:  diplomatic  service,  of- 
ficial translators  and  interpreters,  and  foreign  trade. 

MAJOR  IN  PHYSICS 

After  a  course  in  General  Physics  in  freshman,  the  student  major- 
ing in  Physics  takes  a  more  mathematical  treatment  of  Optics  and  Heat 
in  sophomore.  Mechanics  and  Acoustics  in  junior,  and  Electricity  and 
Magnetism  and  Nuclear  Physics  in  senior.  During  these  four  years  the 
student  is  trained  in  the  method  of  observing,  measuring  and  reasoning. 
The  laboratory  work  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  advance  in  laboratory 
technique.  Because  of  the  intimate  connection  between  Chemistry  and 
Physics  he  is  required  to  take  courses  in  Inorganic  Chemistry  and  Qual- 
itative Analysis.  After  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  he  takes  courses 
in  Differential  Equations,  Partial  Differential  Equations,  and  Vector 
Analysis  which  are  integrated  with  the  course  in  Physics. 


MAJOR  IN  MODERN  PSYCHOLOGY 

The  undergraduate  department  of  Psychology  is  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  three  classes  of  students:  a)  those  who  wish  a  sound  cul- 
tural background  in  the  study  of  human  personality;  b)  those  who  wish 
to  acquire  a  thorough  undergraduate  training  in  Psychology  as  majors  in 
anticipation  of  professional  graduate  study;  and  c)  those  who  wish  a 
basic  understanding  of  human  behavior  as  a  supplement  to  some  other 
major  field  of  concentration. 

Students  majoring  in  Psychology  study  Modern  General  Psychology, 
Experimental  Laboratory  Psychology  and  Statistics.  It  is  recommended 
that  they  take  their  science  requirement  in  Biology  and  their  minor  field 
of  concentration  in  Sociology,  Mathematics  or  Education. 

MAJOR  IN  SOCIOLOGY 

The  course  in  undergraduate  Sociology  is  designed  primarily  to  pre- 
pare the  student  for  graduate  study  either  in  the  teaching  field  of  so- 
ciology or  in  the  field  of  social  work.  The  first  course  offered  to  the 
student  on  the  undergraduate  level  is  Introductiory  Sociology.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  grasp  of  the  fundamental 
facts  and  problems  of  American  society,  and  to  prepare  the  student  for 
the  more  advanced  courses.  A  special  course  is  offered  in  Sociology  of 
the  Family  because  of  the  importance  of  the  family  to  the  individual 
and  to  society  as  a  whole.  A  Social  Problems  course  focuses  attention  on 
social  expressions  of  maladjustment  with  a  view  toward  their  ameliora- 
tion or  solution.  Other  courses  are  offered  in  Criminology,  Penology, 
Rural  Sociology,  Urban  Sociology,  History  of  Social  Thought  and  Social 
Case  Work. 
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BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

Field  of  Concentration:  Classics,  Economics,  Education,  English, 
Government,  History,  Mathematics,  Modern  Languages,  Modern 
Psychology,  Sociology. 

(Program  1:    Latin  and  Greek) 


Freshman  Year 

Literature   and  Poetry 

Elementary   or   Intermediate   Greek 

Western  Civilization  or 

General  College  Mathematics 
Elementary  or  Intermediate  Latin 
French,  German,  Spanish  or  Italian 
Life  of  Christ 

Junior  Year 

Elective  Course  in  Major  Field 
Elective  Course  in  Major  Field 
Western  Civilization  or 

Elective   in  Allied  Field 
Logic   and  Metaphysics 
Redemption  and  Grace 


Sophomore  Year 

Composition  and  Rhetoric 
Intermediate  or  Advanced   Greek 
Intermediate  Latin  or  Persuasive 

Writings 
French,  German,  Spanish  or  Italian 
Biology,  Chemistry  or  Physics 
Church  of  Christ 

Senior  Year 

Elective  Course  in  Major  Field 
Elective  Course  in  Major  Field 
Psychology   and  Natural  Theology 
General  and  Special  Ethics 
The  Sacraments 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

Field  of  Concentration:  Classics,  Economics,  Education,  English, 
GovernTuent,  History,  Mathematics,  Modern  Languages,  Modern 
Psychology,  Physics,  Sociology. 

(Program  2:    Latin  and  Mathematics) 


Freshman  Year 

Literature  and  Poetry 
European  Civilization  to   1500 
Elementary    or    Intermediate    Latin 
General  College  Mathematics 

or  Introductory  Calculus 
French,  German,  Spanish  or  Italian 
Life  of  Christ 

Junior  Year 

Elective  Course  in  Major  Field 
Elective  Course  in  Major  Field 
Modern  European  History  or 
Elective  in  Allied  Field 
Logic   and  Metaphysics 
Redemption  and   Grace 


Sophomore  Year 

Composition  and  Rhetoric 
Intermediate  Latin  or  Persuasive 

Writings 
French,  German,  Spanish  or  Italian 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus 
Biology,  Chemistry  or  Physics 
Church  of  Christ 

Senior  Year 

Elective  Course  in  Major  Field 
Elective  Course  in  Major  Field 
Psychology  and  Natural  Theology 
General  and  Special  Ethics 
The  Sacraments 
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BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 
Pre-Medical  and  Pre-Dental 


Freshman  Year 

General  Inorganic  Chemistry 
Literature  and  Poetry 
French  or  German 
Intermediate  Latin 
General  College  Mathematics 
Life  of   Christ 


Sophomore  Year 

Composition  and  Rhetoric 

Modern  Society 

Persuasive  Writing 

General  Physics 

Survey  of  European  Civilization 

Church  of  Christ 


Junior  Year 

Botany,  Invertebrate  and 
Vertebrate  Zoology 
Organic  Chemistry 
Logic  and  Metaphysics 
Redemption  and  Grace 


Senior  Year 

Comparative  Vertebrate 

Embryology   and   Histology 

Quantitative   Analysis    and 
Biochemistry 

Psychology  and  Natural  Theology 

Geneiral  and  Special  Ethics 

The  Sacraments 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
Mathematics 


Freshman  Year 

Literature  and  Poetry 

French  or  German 

European   Civilization   to    1500 

Introductory  Calculus 

General  Physics 

Life  of  Christ 


Sophomore  Year 

General  Inorganic  Chemistry 
Composition  and  Rhetoric 
French  or  German 
Modern  European  History 
Differential   and   Integral    Calculus 
Church  of  Christ 


Junior  Year 

Mathematics  Elective 
Mathematics  Elective 
Mathematics  Elective  or 

Allied  Field 
Logic  and  Metaphysics 
Redemption  and  Grace 


Senior  Year 

Mathematics  Elective 
Mathematics  Elective  or 

Allied  Field 
Psychology  and   Natural  Theology 
General  and  Special  Ethics 
The  Sacraments 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
Biology 


Freshman  Year 

Botany,  Invertebrate  Zoology  and 

Vertebrate  Zoology 
General  Inorganic  Chemistry 
Literature  and  Poetry 
French  or  German 
General  College  Mathematics 
Life  of  Christ 


Sophomore  Year 

Quantitative  Analysis 
Composition  and  Rhetoric 
Western  Civilization 
General  Physics 
Modern  Society 
Church  of  Christ 


Junior  Year 

Comparative  Anatomy  and 

Comparative  Physiology 
Organic  Chemistry 
Logic  and  Metaphysics 
Redemption  and  Grace 


Senior  Year 

Comparative  Vertebrate 

Embryology  and  Histology 
Physical  Chemistry 
Genetics  or  Microbiology 
Psychology  and  Natural  Theology 
General  and  Special  Ethics 
The  Sacraments 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
Chemistry 


Freshman  Year 

General  Inorganic  Chemistry 
Literature  and  Poetry 
German 

Introductory  Calculus 
General  Physics 
Life  of  Christ 


Sophomore  Year 

Botany,  Invertebrate  Zoology 
and  Vertebrate  Zoology 
Quantitative  Analysis 
Composition  and  Rhetoric 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus 
Church  of  Christ 


Junior  Year 

Organic  Chemistry 
Physical  Chemistry 
Western  Civilization 
Logic  and  Metaphysics 
Redemption  and  Grace 


Senior  Year 

Qualitative  Organic  Analysis  and 

Physical  Chemical  Analysis 
Chemistry  Elective 
Psychology  and  Natural  Theology 
General  and  Special  Ethics 
The  Sacraments 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
Physics 


Freshman  Year 

General  Inorganic  Chemistry 
Literature  and  Poetry 
German 

Introductory  Calculus 
General  Physics 
Life  of  Christ 


Sophomore  Year 

Composition  and  Rhetoric 
Western  Civilization 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus 
Physical  Optics  and  Heat  and 

Thermodynamics 
Church  of  Christ 


Junior  Year 

Differential  Equations  and 

Advanced  Calculus 
D.  C.  and  A.  C.  Circuits  and 

Electricity  and  Magnetism 
Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics 

and  Acoustics 
Logic  and  Metaphysics 
Redemption  and  Grace 


Senior  Year 

Vector  Analysis  and  Partial  Differ- 
ential Equations  of  Physics 

Electricity  and  Introduction 
to  Electronics 

Atomic  and  Nuclear  Physics 

Psychology  and  Natural  Theology 

General  and  Special  Ethics 

The  Sacraments 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

Fields  of  Concentration:     Economics y  English,  Government,  History, 
Modern  Languages,  Modern  Psychology,  Sociology. 


Freshman  Year 

Literature  and  Poetry 
Survey  of  English  Literature 
European  Civilization  to  1500 
General  College  Mathematics 
French,  German,  Spanish  or  Italian 
Life  of  Christ 


Sophomore  Year 

Introductory  Course   in  Field 

of  Concentration 
Composition  and  Rhetoric 
Modern  European  History 
French,  German,  Spanish  or  ItaUan 
Biology,  Chemistry  or  Physics 
Church  of  Christ 


Junior  Year 

Elective  Course  in  Major  Field 
Elective  Course  in  Major  Field 
Elective  Course  in  Allied  Field 
Logic  and  Metaphysics 
Redemption  and  Grace 


Senior  Year 

Elective  Course  in  Major  Field 
Elective  Course  in  Allied  Field 
Psychology  and  Natural  Theology 
General  and  Special  Ethics 
The  Sacraments 
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COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Fields  of  Concentration 

ACCOUNTING 

The  curriculum  for  students  who  concentrate  in  Accounting  is  de- 
signed primarily  to  meet  the  educational  requirements  fixed  by  the  laws 
of  various  states  for  those  who  intend  to  practice  as  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants. The  subjects  covered  in  the  American  Institute  of  Accountants 
Examination  form  the  basis  of  the  Accounting  course. 

While  the  Accounting  courses  have  been  planned  primarily  for  those 
who  intend  to  enter  pubHc  practice,  they  have  inestimable  value  for  those 
who  seek  entrance  into  any  field  of  business  activity.  In  fact,  a  knowl- 
edge of  Accounting  is  a  pre-requisite  for  success  in  any  field  of  com- 
mercial endeavor. 

In  recent  years,  business  organizations  have  augmented  their  account- 
ing personnel  to  meet  the  increased  demands  for  accounting  information 
on  the  part  of  management  and  various  governmental  bodies.  Various 
federal  and  state  departments  likewise  employ  a  large  number  of  trained 
accountants.  Though  the  work  in  these  fields  is  highly  specialized,  a 
thorough  basic  training  in  accounting  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

All  courses  in  freshman  and  sophomore  year  are  prescribed.* 


Junior  Year 
First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Intermediate  Accounting  Advanced  Accounting 

Cost  Accounting  Cost  Accounting 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Advanced  Accounting  Problems  Advanced  Accounting  Problems 

Tax  Accounting  Auditing 


'^Confer  curriculum  to  be  found  in  summary  outline  on  page  448 
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ECONOMICS 

The  Business  Administoration  student  who  concentrates  in  Economics 
is  especially  concerned  over  the  relationship  between  business  and  the  en- 
vironment in  which  it  must  function.  He  is  concerned  with  problems  of 
fiscal  policy  and  the  influence  of  government  actions  upon  business.  He 
studies  the  dynamic  factors  of  the  economy  which  are  so  important  to 
businessmen.  Such  factors  include  business  cycles,  seasonal  changes,  in- 
flationary and  deflationary  influences.  He  is  also  concerned  with  the  re- 
percussions of  world  financial  conditions  on  the  domestic  economy. 

Students  concentrating  in  Economics  are  interested  in  becoming  Pro- 
fessional Economists  and  pursue  graduate  studies  with  the  aim  of  teach- 
ing in  college  or  becoming  business  analysts,  statisticians,  administrative 
assistants  or  investment  advisers.  A  large  number  study  Economics  as 
preparation  for  general  business  or  the  legal  profession.  SoiTie  students 
pursue  Economics  because  of  their  interests  in  labor  problems,  foreign 
trade  or  industrial  relations. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  courses  of  study,  the  academies  in  Eco- 
nomics, Business  and  Foreign  Trade  offer  to  the  student  opportunities  to 
hear  experts  on  modern  economic  problems  and  current  developments  in 
business,  to  obtain  a  better  understanding  of  current  business  techniques 
and  procedures  and  to  establish  closer  relationships  between  the  student 
and  business. 

All  courses  in  freshman  and  sophomore  year  are  prescribed.'^' 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

American  Economic  History  History  and  Economic  Thought 

Labor    Economics  Personnel   and   Industrial  Relations 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Economic  Theory  Business  Cycles 

Foreign  Trade  PubUc  Finance 


■''Confer  currictihim  to  be  found  in  summary  outline  on  page  448 
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FINANCE 

Finance  as  a  field  of  concentration  offers  the  student  an  integrated 
program  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  management  for  investors,  cor- 
porations and  bankers.  The  course  is  intended  to  develop  financial  judg- 
ment which  is  technically  able,  logically  construed  and  morally  sound. 

A  thorough  background  of  investment  principles  and  statement 
analysis  precedes  a  consideration  of  the  more  specialized  problems  of  cor- 
poration and  banking  financial  management.  Elective  courses  in  Real 
Estate  and  Insurance  oflFer  an  insight  into  these  two  specialized  areas. 
Preparation  is  thereby  initiated  for  careers  in  financial  operation  of  cor- 
porations, of  bank  management  and  of  investment  management. 

The  course  in  corporation  finance  lead  naturally  to  the  study  of 
investment  principles  and  then  to  a  concluding  course  in  the  analysis 
of  financial  statements.  The  study  of  banking  begins  with  the  general 
subject  of  money  and  banking  and  is  followed  by  an  advanced  course  in 
the  practice  of  banking  and  the  analysis  of  credit  risks. 

All  courses  in  freshman  and  sophomore  year  are  prescribed."" 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Investment  Principles  and  Analysis      Investment    Principles    and 
Banking  and  Financial  Analysis 

Administration  Cost  Analysis 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Financial  Management  of  Financial  Management  of 

Corporations  Corporations 

Taxes  Real  Estate 


"^Confer  curriculum'  to  be  found  in  summary  outline  on  page  448, 
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INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT 

The  objective  of  the  Department  of  Industrial  Management  is  two- 
fold: to  provide  a  working  knowledge  of  the  production  function  of 
business  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  business  man  who  is  responsible 
for  the  successful  management  of  its  organization,  operation,  and  con- 
trol; and  to  impart  an  appreciation  of  the  problems  faced  by  top-level 
management  and  a  sound  philosophy  that  may  be  utilized  in  their  solution. 

The  program  is  so  construed  as  to  give,  in  logical  order,  the  various 
steps  covered  in  the  manufacturing  process.  In  his  first  year  of  concen- 
tration in  this  field,  the  junior  studies  the  problems  involved  in  the 
procurement  of  materials,  supplies  and  equipment.  He  is  also  made  cog- 
nizant of  the  technical  aspects  involved  in  the  operation  of  the  per- 
sonnel department  without,  however,  causing  him  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  term  personnel  is  synonymous  with  human  beings — a  con- 
cept that  is  emphasized  throughout  the  program. 

Thus,  after  the  complexities  involved  in  bringing  together  workers, 
material  and  equipment  have  been  demonstrated,  the  courses  offered  in 
the  senior  year  are  designed  to  show  how  they  are  best  coordinated.  The 
functions  of  motion  and  time  study,  production  control  and  cost  con- 
trol are  developed,  and  further  stress  is  given  to  the  human  problems  in- 
volved through  a  study  of  labor  relations. 

All  courses  in  freshman  and  sophomore  year  are  prescribed.'^' 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Industrial  Procurement  Industrial  Relations 

Industrial  Techniques  Cost  Control 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Production  Control  Administrative  Policies 

Motion  and  Time  Study  Collective  Bargaining 


Confer  curriculum  to  be  found  in  summary  outline  on  page  448 
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MARKETING 

Marketing  encompasses  the  problems  of  gathering  raw  materials 
from  the  extractive  industries,  distributing  them  to  manufacturers,  re- 
distributing semi-processed  goods  for  further  manufacturing  and,  finally, 
seeing  the  finished  product  through  to  its  consumer.  The  curriculum  is 
planned  for  those  who  intend  to  enter  the  field  of  Retailing  in  any  of 
its  occupational  divisions  —  analysis,  sales  management,  merchandising, 
advertising,  salesmanship. 

The  talents  to  be  utiUzed  in  the  field  are  indicated  by  the  occupa- 
tional divisions:  the  analyst,  the  sales  manager,  the  merchandising  expert, 
the  specialists  in  advertising  and  the  salesman.  The  topics  studied  cover 
the  field  in  breadth  and  with  considerable  penetration.  They  include  the 
problem  of  how  to  find  prospective  customers,  how  many  of  them  there 
are  and  what  they  need  or  can  use  and  how  they  might  best  be  ap- 
proached. The  channels  of  distribution,  the  various  faciHties,  services  and 
agencies  which  might  be  used  are  among  the  subjects  covered.  The  anal- 
ysis of  data,  the  principles  and  techniques  involved  in  the  organization 
and  control  of  a  sales  force,  the  nature  and  the  use  of  advertising,  and 
the  problems  pecuHar  to  retailing  are  discussed  and  mastered.  There  are 
many  positions  requiring  abilities  and  temperaments  other  than  those 
particularly  adapted  to  the  work  of  selling. 

All  courses  in  freshman  and  sophomore  year  are  prescribed."' 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Advertising  Advertising 

Retailing  Retailing 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Sales  Management  Sales  Management 

Marketing  Theory  and  Marketing  Theory  and 

Research  Research 


'''Confer  currictdnm^  to  be  found  in  summary  outline  on  page  448 
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GENERAL  BUSINESS 

With  the  Dean's  permission,  students  may  concentrate  in  General 
Business.  This  concentration  is  especially  useful  for  those  who  plan  to 
associate  themselves  with  smaller  firms,  where  functions  are  not  highly 
speciaUzed.  Students  concentrating  in  General  Business  may  select  a  pro- 
gram drawn  from  the  course  offerings  of  the  various  departments.  This 
program  must  have  the  approval  of  a  faculty  director. 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

Business  Administration 

BASIC  PROGRAM  FOR  ALL  FIELDS  OF  CONCENTRATION 

Fields  of  Concentration:     Accounting,  Economics,  Finance, 
Industrial  Management,  Marketing,  General  Business. 


Freshman  Year 

Literature  and  Poetry 
Business  Mathematics 
Modern  Foreign  Language  or 

Modern  Society 
Life  of  Christ 
Principles  of  Economics 
Principles  of  Marketing  and 

Industrial  Management 


Sophomore  Year 

Composition  and  Rhetoric 
Logic  and  Metaphysics 
Church  of  Christ 
Accounting 
Business  Law 
Money,  Banking  and 

Corporation  Finance 


Junior  Year 

Psychology 

Redemption  and  Grace 
Business  Statistics  and 

'•'Advanced  Business  Law 
Field  of  Concentration 
Elective 


Senior  Year 

Ethics 

The  Sacraments 

Western  Civilization 

Field  of  Concentration 

Elective 


Students  majoring  in  Finance  take  Insurance  in  place  of  Advanced  Busi- 
ness Law 
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SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 


The  demand  for  qualified  elementary  school  teachers  has  amounted 
to  almost  a  national  crisis  during  the  past  decade.  No  field  of  teaching 
demands  more  particular  professional  preparation  or  a  wider  range  of 
abiUty  than  the  elementary  school.  The  exacting  nature  as  well  as  the 
important  influence  of  teaching  at  this  level  has  led  progressive  com- 
munities to  introduce  salary  schedules  that  make  no  distinction  between 
secondary  and  elementary  school  teaching.  More  men  than  ever  before 
are  entering  the  upper  elementary  grades  as  teachers  and  are  finding  the 
work  satisfying  and  advancement  rapid. 

The  elementary  school  teacher  is  a  'generaUst*,  covering  a  wide  va- 
riety of  subject-matter  and  school  activities.  Young  men  and  women  who 
are  interested  in  the  challenging  area  of  child  development  rather  than  in 
a  particular  academic  subject,  will  undoubtedly  find  elementary  school 
teaching  a  most  rewarding  experience. 


SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Teachers  in  today's  secondary  school  are  more  than  subject-matter 
specialists.  It  is  true,  they  must  be  masters  of  a  particular  field  of  knowl- 
edge. But  they  must  also  be  able  to  help  youth  meet  the  problems  of 
adolescence.  Legal  and  social  pressures  keep  more  boys  and  girls  in  school 
today  than  ever  before,  and  this  means  that  secondary  schools  must  pro- 
vide for  an  ever  wider  range  of  ability,  background  and  interest.  High 
school  is  the  last  formal  education  for  the  vast  majority  of  Americans, 
and  hence  the  responsibility  of  transmitting  our  culture  and  ideals  rests 
largely  with  the  high  school  teacher. 

The  Boston  College  School  of  Education  prepares  students  for  jun- 
ior and  senior  high  school  teaching  in  the  following  fields:  English,  Mod- 
ern Language,  Classics,  Mathematics,  Business  Education,  Social  Studies, 
Biology,  Chemistry  or  Physics. 

A  four-year  program  in  Business  Education  accepts  students  with 
or  without  business  subjects  in  high  school  and  prepares  them  for  the 
teaching  of  these  subjects  in  junior  or  senior  high  school. 


N.  B. — Personal  interviews  are  required  of  all  candidates  for  admission 
to  the  School  of  Education.  Notification  of  the  dates  for  such  interviews 
will  be  sent  after  receipt  of  completed  applications. 
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PROGRAM  FOR  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 


Sophomore  Year 
American  Literature  and 

Composition 
United  States  History 
Philosophy 
Theology 
Theories   and  Concepts   of 

Physical  Science 
Child  Growth  and  Development 
Physical  Education 
Senior  Year 
Philosophy 
Theology 
Student  Teaching 
Seminar  in  Teaching 
Electives 


Freshman  Year 

English  Literature,  Composition 

and  Speech 
History  of  Western  Civilization 
Fine  Arts:  Visual  Arts 
Mathematics  or  Modern  Language 
Theology 

The  School  in  American  Life 
Physical  Education 

Junior  Year 

Philosophy 

Theology 

Educational  Psychology 

History  and  Philosophy  of 

Education 
Curriculum  Materials  and  Teaching 

Methods  in  the  Elementary 

School 
Reading  and  Language  Arts  in  the 

Elementary  School 
Fine  Arts :  Music 
Principles  of  Geography 

PROGRAM  FOR  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Freshm^an  Year 

Except  for  those  majoring  in  Business  Education  and  Science,  the 
curriculum  for  all  Secondary  Education  majors  is  the  same  in  the  freshman 
year  as  that  outlined  above  for  Elementary  Education  majors.  Students 
majoring  in  Mathematics  or  Science  will  take  Mathematics.  Freshmen  are 
not  permitted  to  begin  a  Modern  Language  but  only  to  continue  one  studied 
in  high  school. 

The  courses  common  to  all  Secondary  Education  majors,  except  for 
those  who  are  specializing  in  Business  Education  and  with  a  few  alterations 
for  Science  majors,  are  the  following: 


Sophomore  Year 
American  Literature  and 

Composition 
United  States  History 
Philosophy 
Theology 

Adolescent  Psychology 
Educational  Psychology 
Physical  Education 

Philosophy 
Theology 


Junior  Year 

Philosophy 

Theology 

Theories  and  Concepts  of 

Physical  Science 
Fine  Arts:  Music 
Curriculum  Materials  and  Teaching 

Methods  in  the  Secondary 

School 

Senior  Year 

Seminar  in  Teaching 

Teaching  Reading  in  Secondary  School 


Student  Teaching       History  and  Philosophy  of  Education 
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MAJOR  ELECTIVES  IN  EDUCATION 

The  courses  prescribed  for  the  respective  majors  in  Secondary  Educa- 
tion are  the  following: 


Major  in  Biology, 

Chemistry  or  Physics 
Freshman  Year 
Major  Science 
Sophomore  Year 
Major  and  Minor  Science 
Calculus  or  United  States  History 
Junior  Year 
Major  Science 
Minor  Science 
Senior  Year 
Minor  Science 
Major  in   Social  Studies 

Sophomore  Year 

United  States  History  to  1865 

Principles  of  Economics 

Junior  Year 

United  States  History  from  1865 

Modern  History  Elective 

Senior  Year 

History  Electives 

Major  in  English  or  Classics 

Sophomore  Year 

English  or  Classics  Electives 

Junior  Year 

English  or  Classics  Electives 

Senior  Year 

English  or  Classics  Electives 

Major  in  Mathematics 

Sophomore  Year 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus 

Junior  Year 

Mathematics  Electives 

Senior  Year 

Mathematics  Electives 

Major  in  Modern  Languages 

Sophomore  Year 

Advanced  Modern  Language 

Junior  Year 

Second  Modern  Language 

Modern  Language  Elective 

Senior  Year 

Modern  Language  Electives 


Major  in  Business  Education 

Freshman  Year 

English  Literature,  Composition 

and  Speech 
History  of  Western  Civilization 
Theology 

Introduction  to  Education 
Accounting 
Gregg  Shorthand  I 
Typewriting  I 

Sophomore  Year 
American  Literature  and 

Composition 
United  States  History 
Philosophy 
Theology 
Accounting 
Gregg  Shorthand  II 
Typewriting  II 

Junior  Year 

Philosophy 

Theology 

Educational  Psychology 

Adolescent  Psychology 

History  and  Philosophy  of 
Education 

Fine  Arts:  Music 

Principles  of  Economics  I 

Teaching  Methods  in 
Business  Subjects 

Curriculum  Materials  and  Teaching 
Methods  in  the  Secondary 
School 

Senior  Year 

Philosophy 

Theology 

Student  Teaching 

Seminar  in  Teaching 

Economics  II 

Business  Law  &  Business  Organiza- 
tion 

Elective  in  Business   Education 
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RESERVE  OFFICERS  TRAINING  CORPS 

An  Army  ROTC  Unit  (General  Military  Science)  is  maintained  at 
Boston  College.  Military  Science  is  a  4-year  elective  course.  The  general 
objective  of  the  course  of  instruction  is  to  produce  junior  officers  who, 
bv  their  education,  training  and  inherent  qualities,  are  suitable  for  con- 
tinued development  as  officers  in  a  component  of  the  United  States  Army, 
particularly  in  the  United  States  Army  Reserve.  A  Umited  number  of 
Distinguished  Military  Graduates  are  offered  commissions  in  the  Regular 
Army.  Training  in  leadership  is  emphasized.  Instruction  is  given  in  sub- 
jects common  to  all  branches  of  the  Army.  Physically  qualified  male 
students  aged  14  to  22  years,  who  are  regularly  enrolled  in  courses  lead- 
ing to  a  degree,  are  eligible  to  apply  for  enrollment  in  the  ROTC  at  the 
beginning  of  their  freshman  year.  Students  enrolled  must  be  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  successfully  complete  the  prescribed  ROTC  qual- 
ification tests.  Advanced  Course  students  receive  the  monetary  allow- 
ances prescribed  by  law. 

CURRICULUM— GENERAL  MILITARY  SCIENCE 
BASIC  COURSE 

Freshmen  and  Sophomores  are  enrolled  in  Military  Science  I  and  II 
respectively  which  comprise  the  Basic  Course.  Students  attend  two  hours 
of  classroom  instruction  and  one  drill  each  week  during  the  academic 
year,  holidays  excepted.  Classroom  subjects  include  instruction  in  organ- 
ization of  the  Army,  American  military  history,  weapons  and  marks- 
manship and  map  reading.  No  academic  credit  is  granted.  Uniforms  and 
textbooks  are  furnished  by  the  government. 

ADVANCED  COURSE 

Students  must  be  selected  by  the  Professor  of  Military  Science  and 
Tactics  and  the  President  of  Boston  College  for  the  Advanced  Course. 
Military  Science  III  and  IV  for  Juniors  and  Seniors  respectively  require 
attendance  at  four  classroom  and  one  drill  period  each  week  during  the 
academic  year,  holidays  excepted.  Classroom  subjects  include  instruction 
in  small  unit  tactics  and  communications,  organization,  function  and 
mission  of  the  arms  and  services,  military  teaching  methods,  leadership, 
logistics,  operations,  military  administration  and  personnel  management 
and  service  orientation.  Attendance  at  a  six-weeks  summer  camp  is  re- 
quired upon  completion  of  Military  Science  III.  Students  attending  camp 
receive  pay,  travel  and  subsistence  allowances.  Actual  exercise  of  com- 
mand is  emphasized  during  drill  period.  Students  are  selected  for  branch 
assignment  during  their  Senior  year.  12  semester  hour  credits  are  granted 
for  the  Advanced  Course. 


Inquiries  and  applications  for  enrollment  in  the  ROTC  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics,  Boston  College, 
Chestnut  Hill  (>7 ^  Massachusetts. 
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ACTIVITIES 

Boston  College  encourages  a  number  of  extracurricular  activiti^  as 
important  factors  in  collegiate  life  in  developing  the  student's  social  char- 
acter and  in  furnishing  the  student  with  opportunities  for  the  exercise 
of  leadership  and  initiative.  These  activities  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
college  life  and  all  students  are  urged  to  participate  in  one  or  more  of 
these  activities,  to  the  extent  that  their  scholastic  progress  is  not  imped^id. 

The  Musical  Clubs,  debating  teams,  literary  journals  and  athletic 
teams  of  the  college  have  each  in  their  own  way  established  high  tradi- 
tions of  excellence  and  have  won  public  notice.  One  of  the  most  active 
intramural  athletic  programs  in  the  East  is  in  operation  at  University 
Heights. 

STUDENT  COUNCIL 

The  Student  Council  was  formed  to  assist  the  Faculty  and  Admin- 
istration in  organizing  and  maintaining  student  activities  as  means  of 
promoting  the  temporal  and  spiritual  advancement  of  the  student  body, 
to  promote  cooperation  and  unity  between  the  Faculty  and  student  body; 
to  contribute  to  the  observation  of  disciplinary  regulations  in  the  Col- 
lege; to  perform  designated  activities  on  behalf  of  the  student  body.  It 
serves  as  the  local  unit  of  the  National  Student  Association  and  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Catholic  College  Students. 

SPIRITUAL  ACTIVITIES 

The  Sodality  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
League  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
Nocturnal  Adoration  Society 

CULTURAL  ACTIVITIES 

Alpha  Kappa  Psi  ___. Professional  Business  Society 

Alpha  Sigma  Nu The  Jesuit  Honor  Society 

The  Order  of  the  Cross  and  Crown Boston  College  Honor  Society 

Fulton  Debating  Society  Juniors  and  Seniors 

Marquette  Debating  Society Freshman  and  Sophomores 

Dramatic  Society  Musical  Clubs 
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ACADEMIC  ACTIVITIES 


Accounting  Academy 

Aquinas  Circle 

Associate   Members,   American 

Institute  of  Physics 
Boston  College  Chemical  Society 
Business  Academy 
Canisius  Academy 
Classics  Academy 
Economics  Academy 
Finance  Academy 
Fine  Arts  Academy 
Foreign  Trade  Academy 
French   Academy 


German  Academy 

Italian  Academy 

Spanish   Acadmey 

Society  for  Advancement  of 

Management 
Marketing    Academy 
Pre-Medical  Academy 
Psychology  Academy 
Radio  Club 

Ricci  Mathematics  Academy 
Sociology  Academy 
World  Relations  League 
Writers'  Workshop 


PUBLICATIONS 


The  Heights 
Weekly  College  Newspaper 

The  Stylus 
Quarterly  Literary  Magazine 

PoscA 
Sodality  Quarterly 

The  Guidepost 
College  of  Bus.  Admin.  Quarterly 


The  Humanities 
Classics  Quarterly 

The  Scope 
Biology  Quarterly 

Chem  Bulletin 
Monthly 

Physics  Journal 
Quarterly 


Ricci  Mathematical  Journal,  Quarterly 


ATHLETIC  ACTIVITIES 

Intercollegiate  Sports 

Baseball 
Basketball 
Cross   Country 
Football 

Skiing 
Tennis 
Track 

Intramural  Sports 

Gold  Key  Society 

Golf 

Hockey 

Sailing 

Baseball 
Basketball 
Football 
Golf 

Handball 
Softball 
Tennis 
Track 

